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a New York. 


L AMP ERTI, 
of Mz 


Bellincioni 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, | 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI., | 
ew York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 | 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden 
Germany. 

“Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study witl. 
me to be prepared by her B, LAMPERTI. 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Specia! facilities for Summer instruction 


CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 


Maestro 
treiter, 


arcella Sembrich, Helene Has 


17. 








ef Brooklyn Seengereuad, Brooklyn, New York, 
and Junger Maennerchor, jem me 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, N 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

-Art of Singing. 

Hall, Room 837. 

Terrace, New York 





Voice Culture- 
Carnegie 
Mail address: 15 Washington 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 





Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
424 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- | 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 


TOM KARL, | 


Head of Vocal Department “The American | 
Institute of Applied Music,”’ 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS. 








Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT. 


| 
| 
| 
Singing, | 








| SAMUEL 


Author of Original Methods in Sight 
Ear Training, Musica! Stenography. All materials | 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater | 
New York 

Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y | 
WADE R. BROWN, 

Pianist, Choral Conductor | 

Director University School of Music | 


Raleigh, N. ¢ 





I. Bass- Baritone. 


LOCKHART, 





Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street. New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe i 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of | 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian | 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. | 

YUDLEY BUC cP. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voices tried Tuesdays and Fridays from 
3 to 4 p. m | 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. | 
| 
r r a y 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COM POSER-PIANIST 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song interpretation, 

Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, | 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio | 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 


78:1 Park Avenue., New York City. 


MME. LOUISE FINKEL, 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Avenue, between 28th and 2gth Sts 
New York. 


PIANO SCHOOL, 

201 West 81st Street, New York. 
TUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 

and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 

of Wm, Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 

teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily class instruction. 


ass Fifth 





MORRIS 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION, 


208 East 61st Street, New York. 








Mr. FRANCIS STUART, | 








TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Sect on in New York. Ten years in San; 
Francis 1 of Lamperti, the elder, 
se: yossession of my method of sing: | 
ing, ability to form great artists.”— 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Voices tested Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3, 
1202 Carnegie Hall 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera ; 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, City 


| Studio: 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 


Piano—Sight Reading a Specialt 
FE" 





H. W, MEYN, tenor. ROSETTA W ENER 
Carnegie Hall: Studio 301-2. 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE LNSTRUCTION 


Certificated Te acher (f the Lescnetizky Metioo 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
GRACE G. GARDNER, 
SOPRANO 
Concert. Craton, Musicals, Voice Building and 
Style Ininred veices restored by the Behnke 
Method Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth street 


Telephone 2174 Madison 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 





Musical Art apernens of Adelphi College 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, (ratorio 
ast Twenty-third Street, New York 


2 OE 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PLANIST. 
314 East 1sth Street, New York. 
a limited number of pupils. 


BECKER, 
and TEACHER of 
and COMPOSITION. 
New York. 





Will accept 
GUSTAV L. 
CONCERT PI a 
ANO 

Address: 1 West ere 3 Street, 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art OF SINGING. 


Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. 
Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, 
VOICE CULTURE AND 
Italian Method ART OF SINGING 
\ddress: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTone, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South. New York. 


| J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the 
Rooms 43 and 44 Y 


Art of Singin 
- 1 ae 
318 West 57th Street, 


A. Building, 
New York 


SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


INSTRUCTION 


MARIE 
VOCAL 
wr ired for 
Church, Ce 
\venue 


neert and Oratorio 


New York 


MOYLE, 

CANTANTE, 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture- 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation « 
Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Atenue. New York 


BASSO 


l. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLAC woigp eo ART OF SINGING. 
Method 
Mrs. J HARRY "WHEELER, 
Concert Vianist and Teacher 
8: Fifth Ave.. corner 16th St., New York City 


a ~ 
TH WELLER, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Address The Winchester, 

400 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


ELIZABE’ 


New York 





MR. anp MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
German and French Lyric Diction 
New York 


15 West | Sixty-fifth Street, 


ADOLF G LOSE, 


Accompanist and Musical Director, 
Piano Instruction 
347 West 23d Street, 


Pianist, 
Address: New York. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 

OPERA TENOR, 
Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 


Church. Good voices cultivated 
by contract. 145 East 83d Street, New York. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


at Great Organ, 


Teacher of 
ist in All Souls’ 


Organist ¢ 


rrinity Church, Broadway. 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
8 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Srooklyn, N. Y. 


L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIFNTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
New York. 


Mrs. 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 


New York. 
248 Putnam 


os Carnegie Hall, 
Brooklyn, 


Studios: 
Avenue. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the yt perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MME. 


Vol 


“The Cosford,” 


MRS. ST, 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 


CE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
236 West 55th Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


JOHN-LRENON, 








Coaching and Pronunciation of French and 
talian song 
Studio, 303 Carnegie Hall. New York 
R TC HARD T. PERCY, 
Tet 1351 Cohomtrus Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 
Miss M: MARGARET GOE ds 


t vucerts, 
Address: 
8 bast 2zad St., 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 

Sony Recitals. Vocal Instruction. 
Artists’ Exchange, 

New York. ’Phone 5541 18th St 


“The 





ROME HAYES, 











VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Has resumed teac ng at his Studios 
yo West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 
Address only 318 East isotl 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp rue 
RT OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. New York season, ()ctober 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 1 


NAT 


“I re 


of piar 


CHARLES 


Stud 


IONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M Semnacuer, Director 
gard Mr, Semnz acher as the greatest teacher 


in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, 
Normal College, 


RUSSELL, 
CELLIST 
Pupils and Concerts 
153 East Fifty first Street, 


we) 
Director of Music. 
New York City. 


10 


New York 








HENRY SCHR. ADIEC K's 


Violi 
Kesic 


HENRY 


CHAS 


reley 


F, W. 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
n, Pianu, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
lence and Studio: 


525 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOREN CLEMENTS, 
INSTRUCTION 


Voice and Theory of Music 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
lerms moderate. 
KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 

Pupils, Engagements. 
109 West Eighty-ninth Street, 
yhone: 2886B Riverside. 


New York 


RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANISI 


Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With Tue Musicat Courier. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark. 
Residence Studio: 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York. 


Inst 
Teache 


Studi 


MME. 
Rapid Development 


the Voice 


Mrs. 


Cc 


Addr 


BENNETT, 


ructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
r of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 


many other talented vocalists. 
o: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMMA RODERICK, 
and Complete Education of 


118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 

oncerts, Recitals, 

111 Fifth Avenue, 


Musicals, Oratorio. 


New York. 


ess: 





H 


CLAUDE 


Virgi 
Six y 
Pupil « 
Classes 
Keepin 


W. 


GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


MAITLAND GRIFFETH. 


1 Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 
ears instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
f Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 

in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
g. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 





SERRANO 


Mr. 


TEACHERS 


VOCAL AND PIANO IN- 
STITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by 
CARLOS A, DE SERRANO. 


or CHartotte Maconpa, Mrs. C. 
Mriur Harpy AnD JosePpH Maerz. 


and Mrs. 








EUG 


ENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Will open Studio October 1. 

707-708 Carnegie Hall, | 





| 


| 


| 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, 


AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York 





Mr. 








FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 
TONE PLACING and the 
ART OF EXPRESSION 


Vocal Studio: 557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


CARL 





Rt SSELL, 
stral Conductor V 


LOUIS ARTHUR 
Choral and Orches ce Culture, 





Singing, Reperto Coacl Director Metropoli 
tan Schools of Siesied Art Carnegie Hall, 
Music Hall, Newark, N. J. New York 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE oy ee 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 


REPERTOIRE, FINISH 


128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Covnise 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 





SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Oratorio 
ss West Eighty-fifth St., 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
11og-t110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


New York 





Studios 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
church, Opera, Concert. — 
Tuesdays ond. Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 








ER GIBSON, 
side A 


AR 


CONSERVATORY, 
, New York 


PRICE-COTTLE 
Seventh Ave., corner 125th 

Daily Class—Clavier, Pian 
Overcomes the difficulties usually en 
isical education 


2105 ot 


untered in 


giving young people a thorough mt 
Adult Classes Morn ing and Evening Pupils 
accepted at any age. Call or write for circular 





MME. OGDEN CRANE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1007 Carnegie Hall 
Summer School from June 15 to September 1, 
Asbury Park, N. J., Post Office Building. 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall 





Mrs. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Il lustrated Lectures on Mu 
Residence-studio The ‘Park View corner 


rogth Street and Central Park West 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER, 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods. 

Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p, m 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition 











Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street New York. 
JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting. 
in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 


Interpretation. 7 
72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 

Vocal 
332 West Fifty-sixtl 
Id Italian 
modern German, 


and Enun- 


Musical 
Instruction 





INSTRUC 


Street 


TION 
Studio: 
Combines the bel canto of the o 
with the declamatory style of the 
Particular attention paid to Breathing 
ciation. 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON. 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Concerts and Musicales. 

Voice Production and Répertoire. 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


school 








Oratorio, 


Studio: 





ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 


Studio: 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 
Vill resume teaching October 7. 





MR. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, will resume the teaching of these 
branches October 1 at his 

Studio, 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


PENNSYL VANIA. 





NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING, 
School 
Choral Music. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
European and original methods. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carneg e Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 





MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





SIGNOR A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company. 

VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Summer Course. 


Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 


PIANIST, 


8% Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Cencerts, Recitals. etc. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 





HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
198 West 6sth Street, New York 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—R. tree. style and finish, 


Fifty-seventh 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 
SON IN HA ONY, COUNTERPOINT., 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTR ATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANS HIF. 

Author of gh oe cal P i hg 
Interpretation,” “Complete } Music Konic Knatysi te 4 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 
ing.” 

80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 
GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO. CONCERT 
go4 West 724 Street. New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Petherwonle Society of the 


of New 3 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York 




















Tel: ova Riverside. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital. Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West s6th Street. New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


207, The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. ‘CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst St., New York. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. 
Studio address: American Institute of pret lied 
Music, 212 West soth Street. New Yor 














Studio 








159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a 
Huntington Cham 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintains the ataheste musical and technical 
stand. pl courses for adults 
and children. ame school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO., 
Oratorio, Concert. 

Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 13 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 

Huntington Chambers, 

Mrz. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers. 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 

go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Vocal Instruc- 
ity. 
rs, Boston. 




















Boston. 

















HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 





Residence, 67 West 38th Street. 


Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





FREDERICK MAXSOR, 

813 North Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: Lae ‘in Coens Playing for 
Church and Concert. - 


CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


tenet TEACHER OF yy 
janoforte, Organ, Harmony an mM positio: 
Address: 1105 Bush Street. Sen —as Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Direcror. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cat. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl] Sam- 
mis, Agnes ul De ‘az, . Ion Jackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
‘ore the public. 


Studie: Carnegie Hall. 
’ ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHES!, o parts. | 


CONCERT ORATORIO. OPERA. | 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 














Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 6, Milan, Italy. 














Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Pouch Gallery, Beoshiye. New York 


Studio: 











WILLIAM A. 


Vee 


Geancert and Oraterio 
Vecal instractica. 


san 
800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 









M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 73d St.. New York. 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1188. 


wom Zollman Conser- 
vatory of Music. 


69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph 8. Zeliman, Birector. 
Send for Catalqzue. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 








Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
8306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 





Selo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 


and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School ia Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, SEW YORK. 





The acknow 
All branches t 





including world renowned artists 
New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 


MICHIGAN. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


ledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
aught. Faculty of thirty-six eminent ¢eachers, 
Prices moderate 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





GIACOMO M 


Vor 





INKOWSKY, 


CE 





805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





MISS MARIE L 


Circulars sent upon application. 


OUISE TODD 


resiwence srunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 








Price Reduced from $80 to ” Is 





anticipation of the OPENING of the 
Fall Classes for the Teaching and 








Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
11 West 22d Street, New York City. 











For sale and rent by 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 
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we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 
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musical profession and the public. 
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HE first production of Max Schil 


“serene’ 
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in melodic formation, thematic workmanship and also 
in orchestration shows quite some individuality. Schil- 


lings’ three act opera, 
“Der Pfeifertag,” at the Royal 
Opera House, took place ex 
actly on the day on which it had 
more than a month ago 

been advertised to take place, and 
none of the frequent 
ments occurred which were the rule 
and not the exception with the 
old régime. The latter also used 
to parade a good deal with 


postpone 





promises of novelty representa- 





tions, which then, a la Colonel Ma 

pleson, remained frequently un 
fulfilled, while the new “powers that be” seem equally bent 
upon being on time, so as to remain on schedule with their 
first the of “Der 
Pfeifertag’ demonstrated; and if this is not merely a case 


promised praductions, as premiere 


of sweeping with new brooms, it would seem as if a new 
era had dawned upon the sacred precincts of the venerable 
old building. 

All the more gratifying it is, therefore, to be able 


that the first novelty brought to performance ere the new 


to state 
season is more than a month old proved quite a success, 
and one of those successes which, being less demonstrative 
and noisy than many manufactured ones I have witnessed, 
Max Schillings has 

which, 
Meistersingerian, 


is apt to prove also far less ephemeral 
“Pfeifertag” a work 
Wagnerian, nay, pronouncedly 


created in his though 
equally 
as his “Ingvelde,” is musically, nevertheless, more original 
in invention if not in style than his first work, with which, 
however, it has this in common—that the libretto is again 


of 


from the pen Schillings’ first protector, Count Spork, 
and that it is an equally tame piece of poetry. About this 
text I spoke at length on the occasion of the very first 


performance of “Der Pfeifertag,” which I attended at 


Schwerin, if I mistake not, in the fall of 1899. It is com 
posed in is replete 
with forced humor, reminding one, with of 
scenes for the masses, of the good old Meyerbeerian oper- 


pre-eminently prosaic language, and 
its heaping 
atic pattern. 

The action culminates, as may be remembered, in a very 
clumsy and tasteless “strolling minstrels’ joke”: In order 
to force from the father of his beloved the acquiescence 
to marriage the minstrel Velten Stacher plays the mummy, 
because the father, Knight Schmasmann vom Rappoltstein, 
had previously sworn a foolhardy oath to give his parental 
consent only at the bier of Velten. 

Luckily Schillings’ music, though it cannot up 
entirely the weakness of the libretto, makes it less pal 
pable, which fact in itself speaks clearly enough for its 
Though Wagnerian to a degree and, as I said 
after all, not 


cover 


value. 
before, specifically “Meistersingerian,” it is, 
the emanation of a mere epigone, but, leaving the question 
of style and facture out of consideration, is so replete with 
ideas, so convincing, that everywhere it carries the day 
over the libretto. Especially in the choral and concerted 
episodes, which the composer by no means shuns, there is 
a melodic forcefulness and fertility, as well as originality 
of invention, which are quite rare in most modern music 
creations. And with all the depth of this music, which is 
pretty free from trivialities, the “serene” mood of the 
text is adequately reflected and continuously maintained. 
Thus if Schillings, just as was his “Ingvelde,” is true 
to his Wagnerian ideal, the “Pfeifertag” has kept him 
aloof from slavelike imitation, and his music, though 
it has no style of its own, bears at least a physiognomy 
of its own. The style of Wagner is not 
actly, but an attempt is made everywhere to build up and 
onward from it in a more or less original manner, which 


copied ex- 





lings’ themes, though they lack somewhat the universal 
or wonderfully pliable of the of 
Wagner, are yet full of real power and contain consider 


character liedmotives 


continuation has, however, fre 
sounds the 
poser strives to attain the quite unexpected at all hazards, 


rheir 
something that 


able pregnancy. 


quently forced, because com 
and wants to avoid as much as possible anything and 
everything that would sound ordinary or commonplace. 
The effectiveness of Schillings’ music grows from act 
to act, and reaches its climax in the Vorspiel to the third 
act, which is by all odds the best piece of dramatic and 
As an 


symphonic writing in the entire score excerpt it 


might do well for concert performance, giving as pro 
gram for thé music the motto “A Minstrel’s Joys and 
Woes,” and it would then probably be received with just 
as much applause as it drew from the competent audi 


ence of judges and regular first nighters at the Royal 
Richard Strauss, who conducted, 
not acknowledge this pro 
longed outburst of applause, leaving all the credit to the 
his the of the 
evening was not®*a small one, he having studied the work, 
the very difficult and quite multitudinous epi 
carefulness, and con 
to himself 


Opera House last week 
did 


with his usual modesty 


composer. Nevertheless, share in success 
especially 
for the chorus, 
with evident 


body under his command. 


with utmost 
satisfaction 


Schillings and Strauss are in- 


sodes 


ducted it and every- 


timate personal friends, and the success of his protégé 


made Richard Strauss heartglad. It was no more than 


just, however, that after the final act, when, besides the 
principals in the cast, the composer was called many 
times before the curtain, he at last, amid the cheers of 


the audience, brought the conductor with him to the foot 
His verve and circumspection had done much to 


though the 


lights 
ward gaining the victory for the “Pfeifertag,” 
audience, among which I noticed a goodly number of the 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
even out of towneones—whose president is Richard Strauss 
and whose special pet is Max Schillings, was predisposed 


members Musikverein 


in its favor before the first note had been played. 

No little praise is due also to the soloists in the cast, 
for all of them tried with utmost zeal to do justice to the 
cantabilé as well as to the dramatic declamatory element 
Knuep‘er was a dignified and worthy 
Knight Schmasmann. Miss Hiedler, though her poor 
pronunciation of the text was especially unbeneficial to 
the understanding of the text in a new and to most peo 


in Schillings’ music 


ple in the audience entirely unknown libretto, was as pleas 
ing a personifier of the poetic part of Herzland, the 
Knight's daughter, as Mrs. Herzog was in every way 
delightful, especially also histrionically, in the impersona- 
of the lively and graceful Alheit, Herzland’s play 
mate and companion, Hearty and valiant, like a true min 
strel, was Gruening in the part of Velten Stacher, and 
Hoffmann made the most of the far less grateful role of 
Ruhmland, the Knight’s prodigal son. Among a number 
of minor roles that of Jockel, the King of the Strolling 
Players, was impersonated with considerable humor by 
Julius Lieban; but this excellent and versatile artist 
this time not in the best of voice, and consequently could 


tion 


was 


not do full justice to himself or the part. 
the new stage manager, did 
work in the mise-en-scéne of the novelty, the grouping 
and moving of the masses of people being specially well 
managed. 


Droescher, most effective 


@ 


Of the cycle of the “Nibelungenring,” which the Royal 
Opera House presented during the past week, I saw the 
performance of “Rheingold,” which offered nothing new, 








except Briesemeister from Stockholm in the part of Loge 
Although his voice sounded a little harsh, this tenor de 
serves the praise which preceded him from 
his representation of the part of the fickle fire god 
highly characteristic, his pronunciation and enunciation as 
clear as possible, and his rhythmic delivery of the music 
pointed and concise. I liked him much. The 
chestra was superb under the baton of Richard Strauss, 
who is kept very busy just now, as Dr. Muck met with an 
accident by falling on the pavement and bruising his knee 
pan, which will prevent him from doing duty for 
to come. 


Sayreuth, for 


was 


very or 


some 
weeks 

One of the next novelties at the Royal Opera is to be 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” which Huneker did 
when he heard it at Paris two seasons ago, but which met 
with considerable success in the various German cities in 
Miss 


which is 


not praise 


which it has so far been presented ahead of Berlin 
Destinn will sing the title part in the premiére 
promised for the beginning of December 


= = 


The honor of having opened the Berlin concert season of 
1902-3 belongs to a “vocal quintet for sacred music,”” which 
hails from Rome, and which gave two 
freshly painted Bechstein Saal to audiences 
mostly of vocal professionals on Tuesday and Thursday 
night of last week. 

It is a “mixed” vocal quintet of the sort that, despite 


concerts at the 


consisting 


this mixedness, consists only of allegedly male singers. | 
was reminded of the black bearded soprano of whom Ber 
lioz makes amusing mention in his autobiography, when 
I heard the soprano and alto 

Roman quintet, only they were 
dark, and I doubt very much whether they 
as Berlioz’s soprano proved to be ltogether the 
of their singing to me sounded more 
like a monstrosity, than 


the two high voices of this 
not bearded, 


not fat, not 
married 
effect 


to say 
These 


are 
curious, not 


musically pleasing 


tenorini or falsettists, as they used to be called, if I am 
not mistaken, were quite frequent in Italy in the times 
when a capella singing flourished there, for women were 


not permitted to sing in church—taccat mulier in ecclesia 


and the boys had mostly undergone the change of 
before they had mastered the difficult theory and technic 
These falsettists were termed alti 
order to indicate that had 
in common with the despicable castrates, whom 
Roman Catholic Church then made ample 
sical that this is still 

Peter’s in Rome, but others as strenuously deny the allega 


voice 


f their art then also 
nothing 


the 


they 
of 


naturali, in thus 


use in the mu 


service. Some say the case in St 


no the five gen 
Sistine Chapel choir 


tion. Be this as it may, and whether or 


tlemen who sang here belong to the 


or not, Messrs. Gentili, the soprano, and Gavazzi. alto 
produced a peculiar, unvirile impression. Their technic is 
very uneven and cannot be compared favorably to that of 
Lieban, of the Royal Opera, who does this falsetto bus 


is also far 


The tone color 


of Gavazzi 


ness with better artistic results 
from brilliant or musical, but the alto voice 
better trained and reminds one of the singing of a boy with 
a fairly good voice. I imagine that if he 
sound like Krehbiel in.a transposition of one octave above 
of 


speaks it would 


this 


The three lower, real male voices quintet ar¢ 
fine in quality and excellent in point of training. Soldini 
the tenor, has a pleasing; Turin, the baritone, a very fine 
and Magolotti, the bass, a sonorous organ. In the con 


certed pieces for four and five voices the ensemble is flaw- 


less in precision and some remarkably fine shading in 
color and dynamics was appreciated by the connoisseurs 
The disagreeable peculiarity of the two high voices does 
not obtrude itself so very painfully as is the case in the 
duets they indulge in, such as the “Quis est homo,” from 
Mater,” 
demanded, or the “Salve Regina,” by Filippo Capocci, the 
music the Church, which Messrs. So 
prano and Alto sung at the second soirée. Altogether the 


though they consisted ex 


Pergolese’s “Stabat which, nevertheless, was re 


master at Lateran 


ograms were very interesting 
rograms re y interestin 


clusively of old and modern Italian sacred music, among 


by 
“Calicem Salutaris,” for bari 


which I mention a beautiful Graduale for four voices 
Jomelli; the very euphonious 
tone and bass, by G 
of the Thirtieth Psalm, by the highly gifted Venice com 
poser, B. Marcello. Maestro Pio di 
five part concerted music and accompanied with taste part 


of the music upon a concert grand, and part also 


Jannaconi, and a three part setting 
Petro conducted the 


upon a 
Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ, which did excellent servic 
as substitute for a church pipe organ, which is not to be 
found nor would be feasible to perform upon at Bechstein 


Hall. 
Ze & 


Count Hochberg. general intendant of the royal theatres 
at Berlin, after the recent gala performance in honor of 
the King of Italy that 


the grand cross of the Order of St. Mauritius and Lazarus 


was decorated by potentate with 
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Massenet’s more oratorio like than dramatic opera, “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” in excellent performance at 
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Hamburg, was received there with considerable enthusiasm 
during the current week. 
es €& 


The libel suit of Otto Lessmann against Heinz Wolfradt, 
the president of the Society for the Furtherance of Art, 
which in the first hearing ended with a verdict of 300 marks 
damages against the latter gentleman, came up on appeal 
last week. This time the tables were slightly turned in 
favor of the defendant. At any rate, after a wrangle of eight 
hours the verdict reduced the damages against Mr. Wolf- 
radt from 300 to 100 marks, which result will not astonish 
those who read my account of the first trial. It brought 
me a !etter of thanks from the president of the above 
named society for my “fairmindedness and impartiality,” 
which are qualities upon which I need not specially pride 
myself, however, as they are, or at least should be, attri- 
butes of every decent and self respecting critic, be he a 
“hero” worshipper or not. 
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As successor to August Klughardt, lately deceased, 
Mikorey, who has gained glory and experience at the Mu- 
nich Court Opera and at the Elberfeld Theatre, was chosen 
tor the conducting of the Court Opera at Dessau. 

No successor to Franz Wuellner has as yet been found, 
and it will be exceedingly difficult to get hold of a party 
really eligible to fill the important double position of con- 
ductor of the Guerzenich concerts and director of the con- 
servatory, such as was Hiller, and after him Prof. Dr. 
Franz Wuellner. Perhaps it will take two men, one with 
the superb organizing powers which made Wuellner a 
model conductor of so large a musical institute as the con- 
servatory, and the other a fine conductor for the old re- 
nowned Cologne concerts and Netherrhenish music fes- 
tivals. In all the obituaries I read about Professor 
Wuellner, including the one printed in THe Musica 
Courter, I miss mention of the fact that he was virtually 
the first among the great interpreters with the baton who 
paid active attention and gave their due to the living. It 
was Wuellner who discovered Richard Strauss and brought 
his works to a hearing, many of them for the first time. As 
successor to Hiller, who, besides the classics, performed 
only works by Hiller, Wuellner was a _ revelation for 
Cologne. The first three Guerzenich concerts of the com- 
ing season will, as I learn from reliable source, be con- 
ducted by Hans Richter, Richard Strauss and General Mu- 
sikdirector Fritz Steinbach, and in the meantime the 
Guerzenich Society committee will try to find a permanent 
successor to Wuellner. Great conductors are worth their 
weight in gold in this country, at least, if not in the United 
States, or more especially in New York, where so far no 
worthy successor to Anton Seidl has been found. 


He €& 


Maurice Grau was in Berlin last Monday night, when he 
listened at the Theater des Westens to a performance of 
“Trovatore,” in which, for the American director’s special 
benefit, Curt Sommer, of the Berlin Royal Opera, sang the 
part of Manrico as “guest.” He is to be the guest also 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, if His Excellency Count 
Hochberg will grant our tenor leave of absence for so pro- 
longed a tournée. Besides Sommer Mr. Grau wants to 
engage, or has already engaged, Burgstaller, of Frankfort, 
who in January and February next is to sing in New York 
Wagnerian roles, more especially Siegmund and Siegfried. 
Besides, with these two tenors, Mr. Grau is said to be ne- 
gotiating also with Burian, of Dresden, and Knote, of Mu- 
nich. The latter would prove a valuable addition to Mr. 
Grau’s German opera forces if—he could secure him. 
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Under the caption of “New and Rarely Performed Or- 
chestral Works,” Ferruccio B. Busoni intends giving in 
November next three concerts here with the Philharmonic 


Orchestra. Not for the purpose of making money, an ob- 
ject which in all probability could or would not be obtained 
anyhow, he wants to bring to a first hearing works of 
older and younger composers which are as yet unknown. 
The composers who want to and are able to conduct. in 
person will be given a chance to interpret their composi- 
tions in person, while whenever this is not the case Bu- 
soni will handle the baton. 

He is a queer duck anyhow and a fellow who always 
wants to do everything different from anybody else. Hence 
his frequent oddities and eccentricities in piano playing 
and hence also his concert selections. Imagine him taking 
the fourth concerto of Saint-Saéns,'a very poor work, and 
which consequently nobody wants to touch, for his appear- 
ance here in the first Philharmonic subscription concert of 
the season under Nikisch’s direction. The two orchestral 
numbers upon the program of that concert will be Tschai- 
kowsky’s First Suite, which is a quasi novelty, and Brahms’ 
D major Symphony. 
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From the annual report of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory I glean that that excellently conducted music 
school was last year attended by 392 pupils, which means 
a gain of twenty over the number of the previous year. 
Quite a number of the pupils of the conservatory appeared 
in public, and the institute also gave several public exam- 
ination concerts as well as a performance of Handel’s “Ode 
to St. Cecilia” with its own forces. 

As newly engaged teachers for the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory I may mention Fanny Moran-Olden, 
the famous dramatic soprano, and Prof. James Kwast, the 
excellent pianist and pedagogue, formerly of Frankfort-on- 
Main. The later gentleman has been divorced from his first 
wife, née Toni Hiller, and lately married in London Frieda 
Hodapp, court pianist to the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
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Among the music students who have returned to their 
native land during the past summer were J. H. Logan, of 
Halifax, N. S., who studied with Godowsky during the 
last year, and will now resume his position as teacher of 
the piano at the Halifax Conservatory of Music. Mrs. 
Mary L. Malkoff, a former pupil of Emil Liebling, of Chi- 
cago, and who studied singing in Berlin last season with 
August Mickler, recently left for Spokane, where she is 
to assume a position as teacher of music at the Episcopal 
Church School of that city. 
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Among the members of the American music trade who 
lately visited Berlin and gave THe Musicat Courier 
a notification of their presence were.E. F. Droop, Sr., 
with his wife and daughters, of Washington, D. C., and 
Charles H. Steinway, head of the house of Steinway & 
Sons. Mr. Steinway from Berlin went to London, whence 
he is soon to return to the land of liberty. 

Arthur von Helwede, director of the Hamburg factory of 
Steinway & Sons, sends to this office two effective and sing- 
able settings of Hermann Bender’s “Im Walde und Rhein- 
lied,” for male chorus a capella. These were recently sung 
with much success by the Hamburg Male Teachers’ 
Chorus under Prof. Richard Barth’s direction, and I can 
recommend them to the many Amerigan male choruses 
who are fond of not too difficult, enjoyable and pleasing 
part writing. Of the “Rheinlied,” Mr. von Helwede has 
also made an arrangement for solo voice with piano ac- 
companiment. 

The new Berlin offices of THE Mustcar Courter, situated 
at Hauptstrasse 20a, have had an extraordinarily large 
number of visitors during the few days which elapsed 
since my return to town. The first one to greet me 
was Henry Schoenfeld, of Chicago, with his wife and 





son, the latter a promising young painter, while the father 
will try to push the interest in his compositions in Ger- 


many. With them was Mrs. Fransky and Miss Erna 
Fransky, also from Chicago. The young lady, who was 
a piano pupil of Schoenfeld, will continue her studies here 
with Moritz Mayer-Mahr. Then there was Miss Ethel C. 
Gardner, from Cleveland, Ohio, a former piano pupil of 
William Mason, of New York, who will study here under 
either Godowsky or Professor Barth. Next came my old 
friends, Mrs. Anna F. and Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, of 
New York. They were followed by the Stencel family, of 
San Francisco, of whom the highly gifted Miss Alma is 
making rapid progress on the piano under the able tuition 
of Godowsky, who, together with his handsome wife, was 
also a visitor. So was Hartmann, the violinist from Phil- 
adelphia; C. A. Bratter, the Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Staats-Zeitung; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Abell, 
Daniel Visanska and Henry F. Perrin, all from New York. 

Mme. Anna Lankow sent me her two favorite male 
pupils, Andreas Schneider, a baritone with a _ beautiful 
voice of excellent training, and S. Paul Veron, a bass bari- 
tone of considerable sonority, both of whom are looking 
for concert or operatic careers in Germany. 

Karl Wolfsohn, of Chicago, brought me his star pupil, 
Miss Myrtle Elvin, from that city, who played for me 
Brahms’ B minor Rhapsody, Chopin’s A flat Polonaise, 
and a theme and variations of her own. Her performances 
justify the pride her teacher is taking in her, and I pre- 
dict for this talented and prepossessing young lady of 
seventeen a bright future. 

The blind young violinist, Edwin Grasse, of New York, 
was led into the office by his father. He will concertize 
here early in October, and then you'll hear more about 
him. 

Miss Margaret Crawford, from New York, an alto en- 
gaged at the Halle Opera House. was also among the call 
ers, and so was Dr. Hugo Frederic Maetke and his sister, 
Miss Julia Antoinette Maetke, from Dayton, Ohio. The 
young lady will study composition with Hugo Kaun, which 
Miss Stencel is likewise doing under the same excellent 
master, while the piano lessons will be given to Miss 
Maetke by M. Mayer-Mahr. Last on the list were Mr 
and Mrs. J. O’Hara Murray, the latter better known un- 
der her former stage name of Luisa Nikita, and the lady’s 


mother, Mme. S. Le Roy. O. F 


Zelie de Lussan and Dippel. 


HE two operatic stars, Mlle. Zelie de Lussan and Herr 
Andreas Dippel, who will each make transcontinental 
recital tours this season under the management of Loudon 
G. Charlton, sail for America the latter part of this month 
to reach here in ample time for their first appearance in 
a joint recital at Newark, N. J., on November 7. Mlle. 
de Lussan sails on the Campania, October 25, and Herr 
Dippel on the Kaiser Wilhelm, October 22. After a New- 
ark recital Herr Dippel goes direct South and West to the 
Pacific Coast. Mlle. de Lussan will fill important engage- 
ments in Canada, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Nebraska and 
Kansas cities before starting on her long journey West by 
way of Texas. 





Lillian Heidelbach Sings. 


HIS pupil of Madame Meysenheym sang the “Hall” 
aria, from “Tannhauser,” at the Circle Auditorium 

last Thursday, singing it in public for the first time and 
without rehearsal. The charming young singer’s interpre- 
tation and appearance made such effect that she had to 
sing an encore, Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” If this 
young woman will but study wuninterruptedly and _per- 
sistently, she will undoubtedly be a vocal star; her lovely 
natural voice, however, cannot be allowed to rust—study 
is ‘the one thing which will fit her for pu attainment. 
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STYLE. 


Madame pope PATTI, 
Madame GADSKI, 

Miss MARGUERITE MaciNTYRE, 
Madame SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
Mr. BEN DAVIES, 

Mr. JOSEPH O'MARA, 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


Répertoire a Specialty. Normal Course for Voice Teachers. 
Send 4 cent stamp for booklet, “My Vocal Methed.”’ 
In preparation : 

“Twenty Lectures en Voice Culture.” 
261 West Fifty-fourth St.,New York. 


Fall Term opens September 15. 
Voice Examination daily at 2 P. M., Wed 
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MARY HOWE. 





EPORTS from the New England music festi- 
vals indicate that Mary Howe, the soprano, 
has been one of the brilliant successes of the 
series of concerts this season. At the New 
Hampshire festival held at Manchester, the 
American soprano scored a triumph. A critic 

of judgment writing from that point declared that none 
of the great operatic stars ever received a more enthusi- 
astic ovation than that accorded Mary Howe. It is quite 
evident that the New England music lovers do not forget 
their patriotism when they attend concerts. 

As all readers of THe Musicat Courier must know Miss 
Howe is an American, born and bred in New England, and 
carrying into her art the dignity, sincerity and wholesome- 
ness native to the soil. 

Miss Howe passed many years abroad, and while there 
added to her fame and incidentally increased the list of 
American singers in Europe who are known for their 
beautiful voices. Last season Miss Howe made her re- 
appearance in New York at Mendelssohn Hall, and this 
engagement was followed by others in the large cities of 
the East, and on each occasion her artistic singing and 
high musical attainments impressed the discriminating in 
her audiences. 

This year Miss Howe returns to the concert stage by 
the way of the festivals in Maine and New Hampshire, 
and so what the critics up there have written about her 
will be interesting to read at this time: 

Of Miss Howe the least that can be said is that she scored a 
distinct and noticeable triumph—a triumph all the more gratifying, 
both to singer and to audience, because so well deserved. * * 

It was an audience ready to appreciate, yet demanding in return 

for this appreciation an exhibition of those qualities to be found 

only in great singers; and the applause—or was it the ovation?- 
which greeted the close of her first selection, the grand aria from 

“Traviata,” came as a gratifying acknowledgment that these quali- 

ties were not lacking. 

Miss Howe's voice is naturally a noble organ; and it has been 
broadened by years of study, ripened and matured in the school of 
practical experience, perfected and crystallized by a faithful appli- 
cation to the details and niceties culture, until now its 
possessor sings with ease, with brilliancy, with the apparent spon- 
taneity that is the essence of all art. It is a voice not easy to 
describe—a voice of singular purity and surprising sweetness; a 
voice of sufficient dramatic power to properly express the senti- 
ments of the grand aria from “ ” yet depending for its great- 
est effect upon its tenderness, its sympathy, its crystal loveliness of 
The lower notes are of some power and carefully controlled; 





of vocal 


Traviata, 


tone. 
the charm, 
October 3, 1902. 


however, lies in the upper register.—Bangor Daily News, 





But the solo honors of the evening were fairly shared by Miss Mary 
Howe, whose beauty of personality at once captivated her audience, 
and her brilliant singing went far toward completing her conquest. 
Miss Howe is a finished colorature singer; there is not the slightest 
doubt about that. The test was given in the Proch air and varia- 
and in the aria from the “Traviata,” and in point of technic 
her success was complete. Her voice, a phenomenally high one, 
is light and flexible and under good control. Through all the mazes 
and intricacies of coloratura it glided with ease, in clear articulation 
and perfectly true in tone. The staccato passages were notably 
clean cut and incisive, and the whole effect was one of remarkable 
brilliancy. The tone quality of her voice is not equal, perhaps, to 
that of some other colorature singers, and hence her encore songs, 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” were 
not as effective as the ornate arias and that tour de force of vocal 
technic, “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from David’s “Perle du Brezil,” 
which last Miss Howe sang with triumphant skill. Her rendition 
of this and the arias elicited hearty and prolonged applause.—Port- 
land (Me.) Argus, October 7, 1902. 


tions, 





The next number brought before the audience the star of the 
evening, the long expected and much talked of Mary Howe. Her 
work throughout was no disappointment to those who had heard 
and enjoyed her singing in former years, and it is not too much 
to say that it was a surprise to many who had never heard her. 
Her voice is a high soprano of marvelous clearness and purity. In 
character it approaches an orchestral instrument, and might per- 
_haps be expressed as a happy combination of the flute tone with 
those of the oboe and clarinet. There is sufficient of the reedy 
quality to give timbre and enough of the flute to supply an unusual 





purity. She excels in coloratura singing, in which she certainly 
has few equals and almost no superior among the singers of the 
world today. Her trifls in the aria from “Traviata” were absolutely 
perfect, and her crisp staccato passages were beyond criticism.— 
Portland Daily Press, October 7, 1902. 





Miss Mary Howe, the prima donna of the festival, scored a tri- 
umph in her marvelous singing of the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 
instead of the Mozart “Magic Flute” selection programmed. Mar- 
velous is the word for it, a triumph of technic in colorature singing. 
This was plain to the dullest ear in her runs and roulades, her stac- 
cato and trills and the whole battery of the high soprano. Every 
note clean cut, clear, glistened hike polished steel’ Nothing could 
be more periect in its way than her singing to the flute obligato. 
‘here was not a tiaw in i. Her achievement roused the audience 
to the high water mark of enthusiasm, and a repetition of the same 
marveis in her Echo Song encore elicited a tresh outburst:—Vort- 
land Argus, Uctober 9. 





A great many Manchester people have a warm spot in their 
hearts for Mary Howe, and why shouldn't they? She is a beautiful 
woman, with a beautiful voice. She is good wo look at and good 
to hear. Last evening she renewed many old friends and made 
many new ones. Her singing of the aria alloued to her was most 
pieasing, and in response she gave ““lhou Brilliant Bird” and “Com 
Through the Kye,’’ the latter with piano accompaniment. Miss 
Howe's voice has been written about and talked about, and it is 
it may be that 
there 1s something better than musical agility and range, but when 


in 
yne which it is a pleasure to write and talk about. 


a woman is the possessor of both, almost to perfection, there is 4 
and last evening Miss 
Howe gave her audience a pretty clear idea of what she can do with 
her voice.—Manchester Union, Uctober 10. 


certain pleasure in seeing what she can do, 





Miss Howe, who is making her first appearance on this side the 
Atlantic, cannot be classed with any singer ever heard in this city 
before. She has a wonderful voice—rich, warm, flexible, incompar- 
ably sympathetic; of splendid range and power; sweet and full of 
color in the lower tones and clear and true as a silver string in 
the upper notes. Her phrasing is periect and her technic a reve- 
lation. To crown it all, she has a queenly beauty and a manner 
that wins her the hearts of her hearers even before she opens her 
lips for the notes of honey and gold. Her reception last night was 
an ovation.—Daily Sun, St. John, N. B. 





Arthur Hochman. 

HURSDAY evening, November 6, the date an- 
nounced for Arthur Hochman’s first recital in New 
York this season. The young pianist will make his re- 
appearance at Mendelssohn Hall in a mew repertory. 
Hochman will sail from Bremen on October 21. Other 
autumn engagements include a recital in Scranton, Novem- 
ber 11; soloist at the concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on November 13; 
recitals at Chicago, November 22; Kansas City, November 
25; Carthage, November 27; Topeka, December 2; Wichi- 
ta, December 8; Arkansas City, December 10, and several 
colleges in the Middle West. A letter received from Ber- 
lin last week states that Hochman has been invited to play 

at the Palace in Potsdam before sailing for America. 


1s 


Rollie Borden Low. 


RS. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW is one of the local 
singers who will be heard in recitals during the 

Dates are now being arranged for her up the 
State and in this city. In voice and style Mrs. Low ad- 
mirably fills the part of salon or recital singer. The so- 
prano and her mother returned recently from a prolonged 
stay in Colorado, and very soon will resume their Sunday 
“at homes” in their pleasant apartment at 205 West Fifty- 
sixth street. 


season. 


The Liederkranz. 

HE names of the new officers of the German Lieder- 
kranz elected at the annual meeting last week follow: 
President, F. A. Ringler; vice presidents, Ralph Trautmann 
and Louis C. Raegener; corresponding secretary, R. F. 
Lang; recording secretary, William Alten; treasurer, C. 
Lucius; trustees, H. Cillis, R. J. Schaefer, Dr. H. Kroll- 

pfeiffer and Edward Uhl. 


SALTIMORE. 


> 


BALTIMORE, October 12, 1902. 

BALTIMORE budget these days must needs 

be a series of advance notices, for our concerts 

season does not really open until November. 

There will be several events at Music Hall 

this month, however—two performances by 

the Mascagni Italian Grand Opera Company 
and a concert by the Duss Band. 





es €& 
Mascagni will give “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Za- 
netto” on October 20 and “Iris” on October 21, both 


evening performances. Duss and his band follow with 
one concert on October 22. 


= <= 


The Boston Symphony dates are Tuesdays, November 
4, December 9, January 13, February 17 and March 17 
The soloists announced are Melba, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
van Rooy, Lamond and Adamowski., 


eS <= 


The Peabody Conservatory opened on the Ist inst., Di- 
rector Randolph reporting the largest enrollment of stu- 
dents in the history of the conservatory. There will be 
the usual twelve recitals this season, a complete list of 
which will be published next week, and the Kneisel Quar- 
tet and Harold Randolph will give five chamber concerts 
on the Wednesday afternoons succeeding each Boston 
Symphony. 

eS = 

The organ recitals at St. Mary’s Church, Roland avenue, 
(of which Rev. F. Ward Denys is rector and Walter 
Armacost organist), which were conducted on somewhat 
unusual lines with such success last season, will be con- 
tinued this year. I will have more to say of these recitals 
next week. 


= <= 


The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Scheel, 
conductor, will give one concert at Music Hall on Tues- 
day, December 2, for which an unsually attractive pro- 
gram is promised. 


= <= 


Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson will give a recital at Lynch- 
burg Monday evening, October 13. The concert will be 
given under the auspices of the City Hospital. 


=e << 


Frederick Weber, tenor, is singing this season at the 
Philadelphia Cathedral. He is still residing here, retain- 
ing his position at the Madison Avenue Temple. 


=e <= 


Irvin J. Morgan, professor of music at the Drexel Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, has succeeded S. Archer Gibson as or- 
ganist-choirmaster of First Presbyterian Church. His 
newly organized choir is doing excellent work. 

Euterpe. 


Luisa Cappiani. 


ME. LUISA CAPPIANI, the vocal teacher, returned 

last week from her European tour. Her time was 
divided between Germany, Switzerland, Austria and 
Northern Italy. A previous issue of THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER told something of Madame Cappiani’s sojourn at 
Carlsbad, her attendance at the opera in Munich and the 
delightful visits to the homes of her son and daughter, 
the former in Berlin and the latter in Milan. Madame 
Cappiani resumes her teaching greatly invigorated after 
her restful and interesting summer. 











Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
YOCAL RECITALS———= 
ia English, Freach, German, Italien aad Russian. 


For termsand dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanever St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 
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EIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

@@” Direct Commnuication with European Managers. 

2 rue Maleville (Parc Monceau), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
12285 Madison Avenue, New —- 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


28 West 25th St, BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 


POSE, 

















MONTEFIORE 


CAROLINE 


Concert Soprano. 


German Lieder, 
American and English Songs, 
Modern and Old Italian, 
Oratorio and Arias. 


(Engaged for Berlin, Paris and London in 
January, 1903.) 


Representative: WM. MAXWELL, 8 East 16th St., NEW YORK 


Private Address: 2030 Broadway, New York: K 
. 
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so CoLumBIAN BUILDING, 
San Francisco, September 29, 1902. 


RISCO is at last awake to the demands of a fast 
approaching winter season, and there have of 
late been many concerts of real merit, to say 
nothing of what is to come in the near future. 
Mascagni is booked for December, and this 
seems to be our only chance for grand opera, 

as the Graus are not to come to us this year. If other 

cities en route were as music mad as our San Francisco 
people there would be no trouble, but it seems other towns 
are not as willing to pay ridiculous prices for the oppor- 
tunity to hear the real thing once in a while, and so—well. 


ese << 


The Tivoli is doing its little best to supply the demand, 
and it is no mean “best” at that, for Paul Steindorff is at 
home when conducting opera, and the voices this year are 
exceptionally good. Mr. Steindorff is to be commended 
greatly for one thing that he has done, and that is the 
presenting of some of the fine old operas well nigh for- 
gotten from the length of time that has elapsed since they 
were heard in our town. It not only means a renewed 
delight for old timers, but it is education for the rising 
generation, and Mr. Steindorff deserves a large vote of 
thanks from the community at large. 
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One of the most significant as well as important of re- 
cent musical affairs was the farewell concert of little Enid 
Brandt on Thursday, September 18. Her program was 
selected with a view to her improved technic, and al- 
though her previous work has led people to expect some- 
thing wonderful as a result of the year’s work, I think 
they were hardly prepared for what they heard from her 
magic little fingers on this occasion. In the words of 
Hugo Mansfeldt, “She is the greatest living artist of her 
age in the world.” Her program opened with the “An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise” in E flat of Chopin, and it 
was rendered with an ease and artistic finish that brought 
forth a very storm of applause. Truly, so mature an in- 
terpretation calls forth an enthusiasm not to be repressed 
when one considers the immense difficulties to be en- 
countered and overcome by a hand of but nine years’ 
The tests in “musical telegraphy,” absolute 


growth! 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FESTIVALS FRITZ 


SCHEEL, 


pitch, &c., were given here probably for the last time, as 
the child will go on a tour of some months, and it is not 
at all certain that the little lady will not go to Europe 
before she is through, as she is to go East under the 
management of Henry Wolfsohn. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Brandt, the mother of little Enid, for her patience and 
indefatigable energy in training the genius of her little 
daughter to such a state of perfection, as she has been the 
child’s sole and only teacher thus far in her career. 
The program was as follows: 





Andante Spianato and Polonaise, E flat...........seseeeeeseees Chopin 
Rando, GO. St, Wo. 2 G MMO. 6. cccvevccvccecccvccccesseees Beethoven 
NS NS | kc dendivecdagddndcbtnevevestacdecs occcvdinaead Chaminade 
ee IN oc nevicdensdcsdscecesdvneccccorsscccosesss Mendelssohn 
Tests in musical telegraphy, etc. 

Fantaisie Impromptu, C sharp mimor.............0ceeeeeeeeeees Chopin 
Walak, Te POR o foiis ccvecvedesecccsdscovcseccscescecesece Enid Brandt 
(Dedicated to Miss Helen Godchaux.) 

TNS BOMMBRK. occ ck cc deccvccmsecceceseondesebctegveseess Enid Brandt 
(Dedicated to Madame Gadski.) 

UIE ic dh cesatpovanesanderidiodendsoncencetesandeeibekdas tps Thome 
DR Di din cd sc toed ge cgh0+6s5 Kcsdwuns ictavedeoncs cee Liszt 


Accompanied on second piano by Mrs. Noah Brandt. 


eS <= 


At a sacred concert given at Mare Island Navy Yard 
in the pretty little Episcopal chapel recently some fine 
numbers were given by Miss Elizabeth Mason, who 
sung de Koven’s “Poppies” in a very pretty soprano 
voice; a Cowan composition, “The Children’s Home,” by 
Miss Marie Cox; a duet, by Miss Mason and Paymaster 
Doherty, “O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast” (Mendels- 
sohn); violin solo, the Bach-Gounod ‘Ave Maria,” by 
Fred Zempfer, and two numbers by Miss Edith Gerrish, a 
rising contralto, “The Lord Is Mindful- of His Own,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” and “O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” by Abbie Gerrish-Jones. The concert was 
under the direction of Chaplain A. A. McAllister, and was 
in compliment to the battleships, crews and officers then 
stationed at the navy yard. 


He 
A reception was given on Tuesday evening of last week 


at the California Conservatory of Music in honor of Sig- 
nor Leandro Campanari. The beautiful residence where 


people who were anxious to greet the “ Signor.” 
The house was tastefully decorated throughout, and 
after a choice program punch was served in the 


dining room, and the entire residence thrown open 
for the inspection of the guests. The signor made a most 
happy impression with his affable and charming person- 
ality, and great things are dreamed of for musical ad- 
vancement in our town through his advent. Mr. Bendix, 
with an able support, played, as always, beautifully, and 
Mr. Landsberger was in his best artistic mood. The pro- 
gram, which I give below, was greatly enjoyed: 


Concerto No. 5 Beethoven 


Violin Sonate. Handel 


Nathan Landsberger. 
Concesto im A MiMOF.....cccccccccscccccccscccscccccccccccss SCRUMAAN 
Otto Bendix. 
Orchestral parts on second piano by Miss Lily Hansen and 
Mrs, Josephine Crew Aylwin, 
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A concert was given at Steinway Hall on the evening 
of the 25th, in which numbers were given from Mozart, 
Beethoven, Rubinstein, and songs for soprano by John 
Parrott, Genss and Bossi. The participants were Her- 
mann Genss, pianist; Harry Samuels, violinist, and Miss 
Eudora Forde, soprano. 

On the 24th a lecture was given by Dr. H. J. Stewart at 
the Century Club Hall on Sutter street, the subject being 


“American Composers,” and the illustrations by Dr. 
Stewart's pupils. The program I give below. 
Songs— 

Spinning Song. .... Horatio Parker 


eeccnnabredésineiebesaced Ethelbert Nevin 


OE TN obo 50 i Vedas 7 
Mrs. L. Snider Johnson 


Songs— 
ne ac tt a niciahkontdbiudaeees cteene Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
TE, TG, WH bree es es racers cnntasidnbadetcttencseesdeueses Foote 
Mrs. M,. Fitzgibbon. 
Comet, Bb GeO. ocicvecdavsccanddsquanegsnctvtveccetecsos Dudley Buck 
Mrs, Badger. 
Songs si 
Ee TROGIR. corvcicvsccccdcsccondengocesvéscucecccoccevessoes Chadwick 
SENG <onccecuustecagsdubephanbupatabetn<seckeosepseebes MacDowell 
Miss Camille Frank. 
Songs— 
SY Ue ED SE ico nth obavestines s04vbbesebssbeese H. J. Stewart 
The Sun Has Kissed Your Eyes...........-see0ee00+ H. J. Stewart 
(By request.) 
Miss Gertrude Rogers. 
Piano Soli-- 
PED -nrodctcccseriedsebeetensecnssdsbotede Copuets Mason 


WOES MOU icatincabuddceddtediabedoesicsavecs MacDowell 
Miss Ada Clement 
J <S 
The Arions are fortunate in having secured Fred 


Zech, Jr., for leader. The 
renewed interest, and a concert recently given by this old 
work. Madame Seminario 


work has been taken up with 


society shows improved de 
sang the solos at the concert. 


Tonight is the occasion of the first concert by the Ce 
celia Society under direction of Dr. Stewart. A fine pro- 
gram has been prepared 


Se <= 


The von Meyerinck School has issued its prospectus for 
the coming year, and compliments are in order for the 
very handsome little book received, stamped with the von 
Meyerinck crest and containing a good photo of Madame 
von Meyerinck, who is the director of the school. The 
faculty has been enlarged and the school is in a very 

















the school is held was crowded to the doors, the 
spacious rooms being hardly sufficient to hold the 
ORATORIOS. 


ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor. OFFICE: 1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 





1424 PACIFIC STREET, BROOKLYN. 
LEADING SOPRANO MAINE ‘FESTIVAL. 





SHAN CUM IMING SOPRANO. 








TELEPHONE: S06A BEDFORD. 
Address HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





THE LACHMUND CONSERVATORY, 


132 West 85th Street, NEW YORK. 


All Branches. Fourteen Teachers. Private Instruction. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND teaches 
exclusively at this Conservatory. 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist, 








INSTRUCTION, Studie: 60 West 39th St., NEW YORK. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. *Phone : 2058-38th 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


VWUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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The growth of this worthy insti- 


prosperous condition. 
tution proves better than anything else its popularity 
among earnest students. 


eS 


A series of Wagner lectures have been given this month 
by the well known lecturer, Mrs. Mary Fairweather, at 
the residence of Mrs. Gray, in Berkeley, the series open- 
ing with “Das Rheingold,” with excerpts by Henry Fair- 
weather, “Evil Is Ever Loki’s Lot,” the “Alberich’s Curse” 
and the “Incantation.” Miss Anna Wilson, also a gifted 
of Wagner, was heard a year 
ago, presided at the piano. It is a combination that is 
not often heard, and the series should be exceedingly 


expositor who here 


popular. 

Mrs. Fairweather, who is a woman of uncommon gifts, 
has been engaged for a series of student Wagner lectures 
at the von Meyerinck School of Music; also is on the 
faculty list as head of the literature department and that 
of classic drama at the Cooper-Gerson School of Acting. 

Mrs. A. WepMoreE JONEs. 


JENNY OSBORN. 


MONG the Chicago artists available for concert this 
A season one of the most prominent is Miss Jenny Os- 
born, who has just returned here after a three years’ so 
Greatly desired before she left Chicago, 
a general de 


journ in Europe. 
Miss Osborn’s return has been marked by 
mand for her services, and present bookings indicate that 
she will be one of our busiest artists this winter 

Miss of her 
London, Paris and Berlin. She perfected herself in the 
French and German languages, and made important addi 
Wherever in 


Osborn spent most time while abroad in 


tions to her large repertory she was heard 
Europe, critics and artists declared Miss Osborn’s voice 
to be one of the best that had ever come from America 
At the Chicago Apollo Club’s production of 
“Gerontius,” March 23, Miss Osborn will be the only local 
Other engagements booked for 
this popular artist are Milwaukee, “Messiah,” Decem- 
ber 30; Madison, Wis., date not settled; Wagner concert, 
Morning Choral Club, St. Louis, February 3; Sioux City, 
Ia., March 27; a the Thomas Orchestra, in 
April, and later six weeks of festival work with the same 


Elgar s 


artist on the program. 


week with 
organization. 

These festivals are as follows: Lincoln, Neb., April 20 
and 21; Sioux City, Ia., April 22 and 23; Kansas City, 
Mo., May 6, 7 and 8; Topeka, Kan., May 11 and 12; Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., May 15 and 16; Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 20 
and 21; Rockford, Ill., May 22 and 23; Saginaw, Mich., 
May 25 and 26; Detroit, Mich., May 27 and 28; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 29 and 30 


Adah Campbell Hussey. 
ISS ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, the well known 
contralto of Boston, has staying New 
York during the past week, having had some private en 
to fill. Miss Hussey made an excellent im- 
pression at one of L. M. Ruben’s concerts at the Waldorf- 


been in 


gagements 


Astoria last season 

During the present season Miss Hussey has numerous 
engagements to sing in the New England States, and will 
also be heard in the Middle West; also in New York 
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POWERS AND HIS WORK. 


City 
fol 


a Kansas 
the 


HE 
paper, 
lowing : 

Has Done Mucu ADVANCE 

TEREST—Takes TuHirty Purits to New York 

Winter—Has EstaBiisHep A REGULAR SCHOOL 

Kansas City—WILL RETURN IN JUNE 
Francis Fischer Powers’ eleventh musicale, given at the 

Athenaeum Club Rooms on Thursday evening, closed his 

fourth City. He 

leaves tonight for a concert tour, visiting fifteen cities be 


in 
Powers and 


the 
a picture 


is 


above 
with 


caption 


of 





IN 
THis 
IN 


He TO WESTERN VOCAL 


successful summer season in Kansas 


fore arriving in New York on October 27, the date set 
for resuming his personal teaching in Carnegie Hall, New 


York, where he has eight elegant rooms especially fitted 
as a studio. 
Over thirty pupils from Kansas City and vicinity will 


study with him this winter. 

That Kansas Cityans can 
competent to teach voice culture is best shown by the fact 
that Mr. 


appreciate a man who is really 


that four Powers has t 


in the seasons come to 
Kansas City over 275 people have taken advantage of his 
superior training and knowledge of voice culture. This 


has personally given 130 lessons a ,week, to say 
In Topeka 
he has given thirty lessons each week from Friday 


year he 
nothing of the number given by his assistants. 
alone 
to Sunday. 

Much interest has been manifested in his work in Kan 
sas City, and each of the eleven recitals which he and his 
pupils gave was largely attended. 


Governor Stanley and a party from Kansas were pres 


ent on one occasion. 

Mr. Powers’is a tall, stout man, with iron gray hair 
and a commanding appearance, and when singing strikes 
an unconventional attitude, as if he were singing to a few 
friends at home instead of to a formal audience. His 
voice is one of the purest baritones ever heard in Kansas 
City, and its principal quality is mellowness. Both the 


chest and head tones maintain the velvet quality and flexi 
In all a voice of much power and 
going the of 
of the bass. It is eminently an appealing voice, and with 
the Mr his 
delightful combination is formed 


bility registers it 1s 


wide range, far into domain the tenor and 


fine expression Powers throws into work, a 


for art’s sake.” In speak 


“My studio work in 


He is a man who loves “art 


ing of his work yesterday he said: 
New York would occupy my entire time throughout the 


year if I would allow it; but I’m not satisfied with that 
alone. I’m looking for the best voices to develop, and 
these are found in the West; hence my trip to Kansas 


City each year possesses much pleasure.” 

Mr untiring effort and sincere work has made 
him very successful in developing pupils. He an 
the abhorrence 


Powers’ 
shows 


impatience with spurious and an of piano 


teachers who, as he expresses it, “late in life tack out a 
without being able to sing themselves.” 


of Mr. 


notice 


voice shingle, 

An 
singer 
American, of 


ability as a 
the Nashville 
where he appeared in con- 


excellent expression Powers’ 


shown in a from 
Nashville, Tenn., 
cert just before coming to Kansas City: 

“Mr. Its 


echoes cannot die away in the ears of those whose privilege 


is 


press 


Powers’ voice is one that will be remembered 


it has been to hear it. 
It should be written as an eloquent voice, for it has 


power to uplift the fancy as few efforts of skill ever do, 
mere technic He is a singer ‘by the 
grace of God,’ as the Germans say, with a voice of supreme 
beauty and full of power. His phrasing is expressive and 
tender, yet always manly and sincere. In his first num- 
ber, ‘Treunung,’ by Reis, he struck the keynote of his great 
finish of style, and he never deviated from it. His voice 
is a deep baritone with a big tenor quality, his mezzo voice 


and as never can. 


high degree 

“His tone is large, round and open, and his tone emis- 
sion is so good that he sings freely without the slightest 
effort. It is with quickening pulses and an ever growing 
imagination that one listened to his interpretations. It is 
difficult write of Mr. Powers’ singing in any vein of 
moderation. His magnificent voice alone is enough to 
loose one’s enthusiasm from all bonds and confinements.” 

There is possibly no America who has associated 
with and studied under so many eminent masters in this 
and foreign countries, Mr. His first teacher 
was Carl Bergstein, of New York, who as a boy was a mem- 
ber of the Mendelssohn Choir. Afterward he went abroad, 
studying under San Giovanni, of Milan, Italy, and four 
years of Lamperti method, under William Shakespeare, as 
well as four years with Reinhold Hermann in interpreta 


being developed to a 


to 


man in 


as Powers. 


tion. 

The crowning of his years of study was done when he 
spent an entire season with Jean de Reszké, to whom he 
is indebted for his matchless breathing system. 

It is to that Kansas City has never had 
culture and attainment, both 

Mr Aside from re- 
ceiving professional people in New 
York, he is strongly backed by the families of such men 
C. P. Huntington, J. D. 
from whom he draws many pupils 


safe say an 


instructor possessing more 


as a teacher and Singer, than Powers 


the indorsement of 


Andrew Carnegie, the late 


as 


Rockefeller and others 


each year. Mr. Powers stated yesterday that his summer 
school in Kansas City is permanent. He will return with 
four assistants about June I next season and continue 
classes for four months 


Herbert Witherspoon. 


HROUGH his manager, Henry Wolfsohn, this well 
known basso continues to book engagements at a 

ite that is really extraordinary, particularly so early in 
the season. A fact that tells the story of his successes is 
that almost every club or society with which Mr. Wither- 
spoon sang last season has re-engaged him for one or 
more appearances this year. “His latest bookings are: 


Apollo Club, in Pittsburg, March 5, and Painsville, Ohio, 


recital, November 28 

His recent success at the Worcester festival has in 
creased the demand for his services. Mr. Witherspoon 
possesses a real basso cantante voice; a voice that mounts 
easily in the upper register and, preserving its rich bass 
quality, enables him to sing such opposite roles as 
Elijah” and the bass parts in “The Creation” with equal 
ease. His song recital at Mendelssohn Hall, November 7, 


will be of especial interest, and the program will contain 
It will consist chiefly of modern works 
Witherspoon starts next week on a ten days’ trip, 


many novelties 


Mr 
going to Pittsburg (Art Society), Sandusky, Ohio; Cleve 


and, Ohio, and other cities, returning to New York in 


time for his recitals. 





Season 1903-1904 in England. 











D A, SOPRANO. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN BEVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901. TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Sole Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











“AT ZxOomME’”’ 


ORATORIO, 








GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, ace 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 
CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now 
MUSICALES A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE DIRECTION: LOUDON G. CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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CONCERNING PROGRAM MUSIC. 


en 


By Ernest Newman. 


LITTLE while ago I attempted, in an article 
on “The Old Music and the New,” in the 
Contemporary Review, to throw some light 
on the vexed question of program music, and 
to make out a case for this essentially mod- 
ern form of art. The main argument was 

that the symphonic poem, poetic music, program music— 
call it by whatever title we choose—is a perfectly logical 
and necessary evolution of certain factors that have been 
inherent in music from its very birth, although, owing 
to a variety of circumstances, historical, technical and so- 
cial, the opportunity for their proper development has only 
come within comparatively recent years. 

What I was chiefly concerned to prove was that certain 
critics are in error when they say that a piece of program 
music, to justify its existence, ought to sound equally well 
to the man who knows the subject and the man who does 
not; that if it does not appeal to us as “pure music,” irre- 
spective of its conformity with a program, it has at best 
only a factitious raison d’étre. I tried to show that this 
is a preposterous demand to make; that a knowledge of 
the program is absolutely necessary to the understanding 
of half the points that give the music its vitality; and that 
the man who wants to appreciate fully a symphonic poem 
without knowing the subject and the composer’s handling 
of it ought, to be quite consistent, to listen to the “Erl 
King” without a knowledge of the poem or to the “Ring 
of the Nibelung” without a knowledge of the story. 

But my words fell upon stony ground. I can under- 
stand the heathen who did not read my article still wal- 
lowing in the mire of error; and for these unconscious 
children of the darkness I have nothing but tender pity. 
But that some of those who did read it should yet be un- 
convinced, that they should go on in their old unanalytic 
ways as if I had never thrown a flood of light on the sub- 
ject—this, I confess, has cut me to the heart; I feel much 
as Galileo must have felt when his friends persisted in 
using phrases that showed a lingering belief in the geo- 
centric theory. Within the last month or two I have had 
some sad examples of this imperviousness to argument— 
one afforded by E. A. Baughan, a thoroughly level headed 
critic in other respects; one by J. F. Runciman, who, when 
he is right, is very right, and when he is wrong is infer- 
nally wrong, and a third by Mr. Huneker, whose mo- 
mentary lapse from rectitude was probably due to his be- 
ing so intent on correcting the errors of Mr. Runciman. 
Curiously enough it is over Richard Strauss, the most 
audacious exponent of program music at the present time, 
that all these gentlemen have come to grief. Before, how- 
ever, looking at the symphonic poem in connection with 
Strauss let us examine a simple case, say the “Romeo and 
Juliet” overture of Tschaikowsky, and see whether this 
particular work could be, equally understood and appre- 
ciated, as pure music, by the man who knows and the man 
who does not know the program. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the “Romeo and 
Juliet” would give intense pleasure to anyone who sim- 
ply walked unpremeditatedly into a concert room, and 
heard the overture without knowing that it had a poetical 
basis—who listened to it, that is, as a piece of music pure 
and simple in sonata form. But I strenuously deny that 
this hearer would receive as much pleasure from the work 
as I do, for example, knowing the poetic story to which 
it is written. He might think the passage for muted 
strings, for example, extremely beautiful, but he would 
not get from it such delight as I, who not only feel all 
the musical loveliness of the melody and the harmonies 
and the tone color, but see the lovers on the balcony and 
breathe the very _atmosphere of Shakespeare's scene. I 


am richer than my fellow by two or three emotions in a 
case of this kind. My nature is stirred on two or three 
sides instead of only one. I would go further and say 
that not only does the auditor I have supposed get less 
pleasure from the work than I, but he really does not hear 
Tschaikowsky’s work at all. 

If the musician writes music to a play and invents 
phrases to symbolize the characters and to picture the 
events of the play, we are simply not listening to his work 
at all if we listen to it in ignorance of his poetical scheme. 
We may hear the music, but it is not the music he meant 
us to hear, or at all events not heard as he intended us to 
hear it. If melody, harmony, color and development are 
all shaped and directed by certain pictures in the musi- 
cian’s mind, we get no further than the mere outside of the 
music unless we also are familiar with those pictures. Let 
us take another example. The reader will probably re- 
member that the overture opens with a church like theme, 
in the clarinets and bassoons, that is intended to suggest 
Friar Lawrence. In the ensuing scenes of conflict between 
the two opposing factions, this. theme appears every now 
and then in the brass, sometimes in particularly forceful 
and assertive manner. 

The casual hearer whom I have supposed would prob- 
ably look upgn this simply as a matter of counterpoint; 
Tschaikowsky has invented two themes, he would say, and 
is now simply combining them. But here again he would 
be wrong. These passages certainly give us musical pleas- 
ure, and are as certainly meant to do so, but they are in- 
tended also to do something more. The reappearance of 
the “Friar Laurence” theme has a dramatic as well as a 
musical significance. Taken as it is from the placid wood- 
wind and given to the commanding brass, and made to 
stand out like a warning voice through the. mad riot that, 
is going on all round it, it tells its own tale at once to 
anyone with a knowledge of the subject of the overture. 
So again with the mournful transformation of the love 
motive at the end of the overture. Tschaikowsky does not 
alter the melody and the harmony in this way for merely 
musical reasons. He has something more in his mind than 
an appeal to the abstract musical faculty, and | repeat that 
the hearer who is ignorant of this something more 
not only gets less than the full amount of pleasure 
from the work, but really does not hear the work as 
Tschaikowsky conceived and wrote it and intended it to be 
heard. 

We have only to treat all other symphonic poems in 
the same way—to ask ourselves what the composer meant 
us to hear, and how much of it we really do hear if we 
do not know his poetical scheme—to see the folly of hold- 
ing up absolute music as the standard to which program 
music ought to conform. Occasionally, however, the ob- 
jection is put in the inverse way, and we are told that 
program music is absurd because it does not speak in- 
telligently to us, does not carry its story written upon it 
so plainly that no one can mistake it. This is the point 
on which stress is laid by Mr. Baughan, who is mortified 
to find that the program he had fitted to Strauss’ “Don 
Juan” is, according to a friend of the composer, alto- 
gether inaccurate. I can quite believe it, for nothing is 
easier than to go wrong in cases of this kind. I, myself, 
stumbled over the very phrase that has brought woe and 
mortification to the soul of Mr. Baughan. 

Arguing with a friend a little time ago on the subject 
of Strauss, I maintained that the opening theme of “Ein 
Heldenleben” is not heroic through and through; it is 
rather bombastic than heroic; the kind of hero there de- 
picted is a little too self conscious, a little too much given 
to showing his biceps and inviting people to tread on the 
tail of his coat. To my mind the fine subject on the four 
horns in “Don Juan” is much more veritably heroic, vigor- 
ous, without a_ trace of a suspicion of “showing off.” 
Now, both Mr. Baughan and myself learn, to our sur- 


prise, that Strauss “meant it to represent Don Juan stag- 
gering into the ballroom with intoxicated gaiety,” and Mr. 
Baughan, aggrieved beyond measure, rushes to the wild 
conclusion that “here we have the inherent stupidity of 
program music.” With all respect I beg to differ; here 
we have only the inherent stupidity of asking us to listen 
to descriptive music without giving us the key to the thing 
described. It is as if Mr. Baughan, having kissed a girl 
in the dark, and then discovered when the lights were 
turned up, that he had got hold of the wrong girl, should 
petulantly declare that this showed the inherent stupidity 
of kissing. Of course is shows nothing of the kind; nor 
does the fact that we make a blunder here and there in 
our interpretations of a composer’s intentions, prove that 
program music is a delusion and a snare. Mr. Baughan 
might as well say that when a man who can understand a 
Beethoven Symphony hears “The Dream of Gerontius” 
without the slightest knowledge of the words, and wonders 
what in Hades it is all about, this shows the inherent 
stupidity of oratorio and opera and the song. 

The charge of absurdity must be really laid at the door 
of the composer. The plain truth is that a composer has 
no right to put before us a symphonic poem without giving 
us the fullest guide to his literary plans. It would be ridic- 
ulous of Wagner or Liszt to think their business was 
ended when they had given us simply the title of, say, 
“The Ring of the Nibelung” or “The Loreley” ; it is equally 
ridiculous of Strauss to tell us that a work is called “Till 
Eulenspiegel” or “Don Juan,” and leave us to discover the 
rest for ourselves. If Strauss put that subject for the four 
horns together with the notes in that particular order not 
merely because he liked the sequence of sounds, but be- 
cause they limged the picture of Don Juan which he had 
in his eye at that moment, it is folly of him to throw it 
before us as a mere sequence of sounds, and not to tell 
us what aspect af Don Juan it is meant to represent. 

As for “the inherent stupidity of program music,” may 
I put it to Mr. Baughan that he is never likely to go 
wrong again over this phrase, and that each time he hears 
“Don Juan” he will, to this extent, be nearer seeing what 
the composer meant him to see than he ever was before? 
And if he had an equal certainty of the meaning of all 
the other subjects in “Don Juan,” would he not then be 
able to recreate the whole thing in accordance with 
Strauss’ own ideas? And would not all difficulty then van- 
ish, and the “inherent stupidity” seem to be in those who 
cursed the form because they had not the key to the idea? 
Let anyone listen to “Till Eulenspiegel” with no more 
knowledge of the composer’s intentions than is given in the 
title, and I can understand him failing to make head or tail 
of it. But let him learn by heart the admirable analysis 
by C. A. Barry that is sometimes printed in the program 
books, and if all does not then become to him as clear as 
crystal, if then he cannot follow all the gradations of that 
magical piece of story telling—well, he had better confine his 
musical desires to Haydn’s quartets and “The Honeysuckle 
and the Bee.” He does but write himself down as slow 
witted; the value of the musical form remains unassailed. 

Now why does not Strauss, or any other composer of 
program music, spare himself and us all this trouble by 
showing us, once for all, the main psychological lines 
upon which he has built his work? The composer himself, 
in fact, is the cause of all the misunderstanding and all the 
zsthetic confusion. Nothing could be clearer than the 
symbolism of the music in Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” when 
you know the precise intention of each variation; but the 
fact that Strauss should give the clue to these in the piano 
duet, and omit it all from the full score, shows how ab- 
surdly lax and inconsistent the practice of these gentlemen 
is. “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” again, is quite clear, be- 
cause indications are given here and there of the precise 
part of Nietszche’s book with which the musician is deal- 
ing; while “Ein Heldenleben” simply worries us by prompt- 
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series of “variations on an original theme.” Mr. Hune- 
ker’s memory has certainly given way for the moment 
when he tells us that “discarding the Lisztian title he calls 
his works “Tone Poems,’ presents no programs, and only 
clues in his titles, being content that the world should en- 
joy or despise his music as absolute music, nothing more.” 
As a matter of fact the “Zarathustra” and the “Don 
Quixote” scores contain a clue on almost every other page; 
nothing could well be clearer than the programs Strauss 
gives us there. And what are the poems prefixed to “Tod 
und Verklarung” and “Don Juan” if not programs of a 
kind, though so imperfect in detail as to have been the 
cause of a cruel shock to Mr. Baughan’s emotions? No, 
there is no compromise possible. If the song and the opera 
are legitimate blends of literary idea and musical expres- 
sion, so is the symphonic poem, and if the literary basis 
has to be given us in full in the case of the opera, we 
equally need it in the other case as completely as it can be 
set before us. The great trouble is that composers like 
Strauss so often do neither the one thing nor the other; 
they neither put their work before us as music pure and 
simple, nor give us sufficient clue to what the representa- 
tive music is intended to represent. Hence all this worry 
and confusion—the blighted trust of Mr. Baughan, the 
murderous fury of Mr. Runciman, and the sad spectacle of 
Mr. Huneker, in his charitable attempt to keep the peace 
between the quarreling schools, being cast out of the coun- 
cils of them both. 


Liverroot, England. 


ing futile conjectures as to the meaning of this or that 
phrase. Wagner would not have dreamt of throwing a 
long work before us and simply telling us that the subject 
of it was “The Ring of the Nibelung.” Why, then, should 
the writer of symphonic poems expect us to fathom all his 
intentions when he has merely printed the title of his 
work? If the words of the opera are necessary for me to 
understand what was in Wagner's mind when he wrote 
this or that motive, surely words—not accompanying the 
music, but prefixed to it—are needful to tell me what was 
in Strauss’ mind when he shaped the waltz in “Zara- 
thustra.” 

If it is absurd to play to me a song without giving me a 
copy of the words, expecting us to understand the music 
that has been born of a poetical idea as if it had been 
written independently of any verbal suggestion, it is equally 
absurd to put before me, as pure music, an orchestral piece 
that was never conceived as pure music. If the poem or 
the picture was necessary to the composer’s imagination, 
it is necessary to mine; if it is not necessary to either of 
us, he has no right to affix the title of it to his work. 


Mr. Runciman, curiously enough, hits upon the truth 
by accident in the very act of trying to deny its existence. 
It was in an article in THe Musicat Courier, in which 
Mr. Runciman in one of his most carnivorous moods (‘Did 
He who made the lamb make thee?”) was ferociously 
chewing a sawdust scarecrow which he took to be Richard 
Strauss. Mr. Runciman, in the course of much savage 
treatment of this effigy, tells us that Wagner saw “that the 
intellectual idea could not be conveyed by music alone; 
that together with the color—the music—must go the 
spoken word to make clear what was meant.” So far, 
good. But then he quarrels with Strauss for trying to 
make his themes expressive of something more than music 
pure and simple, and giving us a program to help us. Why, 
where in the name of lucidity is the difference between 
singing to a phrase of music the words that prompted it, 
and printing these words alongside the phrase or at the 
beginning of the score? Does it matter whether the com- 
poser writes a love scene and has the actual words sung 
by a tenor and a soprano, or merely puts the whole thing 
on an orchestra, and felis us that this a scene between two 
lovers, and that their love is of such and sucha quality? For 
the life of me I cannot see why the one proceeding is right 
and the other wrong. And once more, if it is essential that 
we should not be left in the slightest doubt in the case 
of the opera as to who the protagonists are and what is 
the nature of their sentiments, it is equally essential, in the 
case of the symphonic poem that we should not be left in 
ignorance of any of the points that have gone to make the 
structure of the music what it is. 

It is just here that Mr. Huneker seems to me somewhat 
half hearted. “Strauss,” he says, “does not endeavor to 
express ideas, literary or metaphysical, in his scores. That 
statement is fudge. But his music suggests ideas, pictures, 
poems.” This last may be the truth, but it is surely not 
the whole truth. It is quite true that “Zarathustra’ “sug- 
gests” certain ideas of the cosmos. But why? Simply be- 
cause it was these very ideas that suggested the music im 
the first place. When Strauss says,“I did not intend to 
write philosophical music or to portray Nietzsche’s great 
work musically,” he himself is indulging in fudge of the 
worst order. Why has he prefixed to each section of his 
score an allusion to the particular portion of Nietzsche’s 
book which he is there illustrating? Nietzsche has a 

chapter “On Science.” Strauss give this title to one part 
of his tone poem. Does he not mean to convey to us there 
the musical equivalent of the philosopher’s bitter com- 
plaint, and if so, is he not emphatically writing philosoph- 
ical music? As for literary ideas, with what else does 
the “Don Quixote” deal? There is not a phrase in it that 
is not the most lifelike representation of some character 
or other, or some phrase of that character; this is precisely 
the thing that makes it “Don Quixote,” and not merely a 


Elsa Ruegger Rushed to Obey Emperor's 
Command. 


NLY a woman can realize what it means to be cailed 
upon to appear gracefully gowned when such an 
occasion is least expected or one is least prepared. Such 
was the experience of the ‘cellist Mile. Elsa Ruegger. It 
was during Elsa Ruegger’s Berlin visit, where she was 
engaged to play in the concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
where the enthusiasm she created was such that she was 
ordered to appear before their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. 

Their Majesties were so delighted with the accomplish- 
ments of the beautiful young artist after hearing her that 
they sent for her a second time, but—this happened to be 
at a time when Miss Ruegger was just about to leave her 
hotel to catch her train; her trunks were packed ready 
to be taken away when the Emperor’s messenger brought 
an order from the Emperor for the young artist to return 
to the palace with the messenger, the carriage waiting at 
the door, In the gréatest rush, flutter and excitement one 
of the trunks was opened, a beautiful toilet hurriedly ar- 
ranged, and away she drove to the palace. Upon arrival 
at the palace Miss Ruegger at once inquired for the ac- 
companist, but found that none had been provided for, 
causing her great embarrassment, when one of the royal 
guests approached her and offered to play her accompani- 
ments, which offer was accepted with the greatest 
delight. All went smoothly and her success was immense. 
Miss Ruegger declares this to have been one of the most 
charming and interesting events of her life thus far; 
everyone was so very kind and appreciative, and attention 
was showered upon her, and she felt that she was richly 
rewarded for the anxiety and nervous anguish caused by 
the sudden command early in the evening. 


Franz L. Huebner. 
RANZ L. HUEBNER has resumed, with Mrs. Hueb- 
ner’s assistance, the fall work of teaching voice cul- 
ture at his studio, 15 West Sixty-fifth street. In addition 
to his position in the choir of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Mr. Huebner is engaged as the bass soloist at the 
Temple Beth Miriam. 
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TOUCH AND EXPRESSION. 
,By_Julian Pascal. 


r XPRESSION has been defined as “variation in 
force and speed,” but in this definition the most 
important means of expression has been omitted, 
viz., touch or quality of tone. Expression may be, 
therefore, defined as variation in force and 

speed and quality of tone. The fact that touch 
is SO important a matter to the musical performer leads 
me to make these few remarks in the hope that what little 
I have learned in the last twelve years of teaching may be 
found interesting and perhaps useful to a few out of that 
immense army of piano lovers and students. 

1 am convinced that a good touch can be ruined by 
wrong practice, and that a bad touch can be wonderfully 
improved by the right work. I have had scores of pupils 
say, “I can play loud enough, but I can’t play pianissimo.” 
Now, if a student cannot play pianissimo his loud playing 
will always be harsh and bad, and there is a very simple 
way of learning how to play very softly, and this is by 
resting the fingers on the keys without pressing them down 
and raising each finger and letting it drop on the key with 
a little tap. After three or four weeks of an hour a day 
at this work you cannot only play pianissimo, but your 
fortissimo will be fuller and carry further. Now, in prac- 
ticing technical exercises, always keep one point at a time 
in view and never try to be gaining everything at once. 
For instance, if you are strengthening the fingers bear this 
point in view and practice slowly and loudly, striking each 
note down as far as possible and firmly, but when practic- 
ing for celerity play quickly, clearly and softly. 

Then it is most important to study your own hand. 
There is the greatest difference in the make of hands, and 
they all have to be treated differently. There is the long, 
thin, weak hand, whose fingers must be judiciously 
strengthened. Then there is the short, hard hand, whose 
fingers seem welded together, which must receive very dif- 
ferent treatment. 

There is no rule that can be given for the acquirement 
of a good technic, but it is very essential for progress that 
each student should study his own hand and use his in 
telligence in what he practices, and lastly use concentra- 
tion when practicing. Different composers need different 
touches, and naturally each reacts accordingly on the de 
velopment of the fingers. For long, weak fingers, Men 
delssohn is most useful in making the student strive for 
that crisp, clear touch so necessary for his right perform 
ance and so difficult for such fingers to attain. Then, again, 
for a hard, unyielding hand, what so necessary as Chopin 
with his caressing, singing touch and his long, elastic 
stretches ? 

Let us remember this truism, that it is not so much what 
your practice that makes the great and important differ 
ence in progress, but how the practice is done. 

(To be continued.) 





















































Effie Stewart. 


ISS EFFIE STEWART has returned to the city and 

her work. This capable artist received many excel 

lent criticisms on her singing last season. Appended are 
three readable extracts: 

Miss Effie Stewart's large, clear, high and penetrant voice stood 
her in good stead in “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” which 
she gave earnestly and authoritatively. She used excellent discretion, 
took no liberties and introduced no affectation into “Come Unto 
Him,” maintaining the tempo at a steady and becoming rate 
Boston Herald. 








Miss Effie Stewart, an oratorio singer of much experience and fine 
sang “The Messiah” at a moment's notice.—Philadelphia 





voice, 


Record. 












Miss Stewart is a soprano of splendid power and vocal intelligence 
and she was thoroughly enjoyed in the five songs she gave.—Pitts 
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BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 
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American Tour 1902-1903. 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 26, 1902, AS SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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THE ST. LOUIS 
CHURCH CHOIR TRUST. 


a position which its importance as an educa- 
factor demands. It certainly is not 
held in the esteem which its sacred office 
would indicate. This is probably just as true 
of other American cities as St. Louis, but 
that fact does not help the situation here. Churches that 
pay from $5,000 to $10,000 a year for a minister begrudge 
$200 or $300 to a singer. For years there has been a 
systematic effort, in which the members of the leading 
churches have joined, to keep down salaries and destroy 
competition between the churches. In fact there exists 
in St. Louis an institution which is no less than a musical 
trust, whose sole reason for being is to restrict competi- 
tion and make it impossible for*a singer to better his 
condition by going from one church to another. Whether 
or not other cities are blessed, or rather cursed, by such 
a combination is not kriown to the writer. 

For many years St. Louis church music circles have 
been embarrassed by the presence and activity of the “Busy 
Bee.” This man has no musical education, and has very 
little regard for one. He claims that artistic singing is the 
greatest possible deviation from the composer’s score, that 
the notes were written largely to be avoided, and that the 
singer whose sings in time is no singer at all. As chair- 
man of the music committee he has for a number of years 
been the choir leader. The work of his singers is charac- 
terized by sudden and unexpected changes of tempo, mean- 
ingless pianissimos, frequent eliminations of the accompa- 
niment, sudden stops, unexpected pauses, &c. The printed 
the church where he officiates is a mass of 
erasures, cuts, insertions, alterations, changes and sub- 
stitution of words, and he has frequently gone so far as 
to take parts of different anthems, by different composers, 
and put them together, making for instance a sort of patch 
“Te Deum” or Christmas anthem. Mozart, Bee- 
thoven or Mendelssohn occasion in him the same feelings 
of respect as do Danks or Millard—namely, none at all. 
It was his custom for many years to sit behind the pul- 
pit beside the organist, pull the organ stops, beat time for 
the singers, and even, by means of an electric button with 
a buzzer attached, signal to the minister when the proper 
time arrived for him to enter the pulpit. It is worthy of 
mention that four or five years ago a certain minister re- 
belled against this order of affairs and a row followed. The 

Busy Bee” packed up and went to another church, and the 
In time the “Busy 


tional 





music 1n 


work 


minister to another field of usefulness. 
Bee” came back to his old post as chairman of the music 
committee and choir director, but has not been allowed to 
it, as of yore, beside the organ, the public opinion of the 
church having refused to longer countenance such a pro- 
ceeding 

\ number of years ago the “Busy Bee” accomplished the 
organization of the “Associated Music Committees of the 
Churches of St. the trust 
The objects of this association are declared in 


Protestant Louis,” above re- 
ferred to 
Section 2 of the constitution: 

Sec. 2. Objects.—The objects of the association 


are declared to be the advancement of church mu- 
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sic, the development and encouragement of church 
singers, the promotion of unity, harmony, mutual 
good understanding and co-operation among the 
members and the churches they represent, in all 
ways affecting the musical interests of such 
churches. 

The above section reads well, better by far than the 
recent statement made by the coal operators to President 
Roosevelt, but in the working out the same sentiment pre- 
vails and so far as possible the same results have been at- 

Article 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. Membership—The duly accredited un- 
salaried chairman of any Protestant church main- 
taining a salaried choir, wholly or partly, is de- 
clared eligible for membership herein, subject to 
the conditions prescribed in the by-laws, provided 
his application is approved at any regular or called 
meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
entitled to vote. 

Sec. 2. “Chairman” Defined.—The word is con- 
strued to mean the unsalaried person to whom 
authority is given by the church so represented to 
make binding contracts for choir services. 


tained. 


This association has the usual officers, and all applica- 
tions for membership must be accompanied by a fee of $5. 
A most important section of the by-laws is Section 4 of 
Article 3, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 4. Contracts, How Made.—No member 
shall entertain the application for service, to begin 
after existing agreements have expired, of any 
singer or instrumentalist who is in the employ of 
another member until he shall have reported this 
application to the member from whose choir per- 
sonnel the application proceeds, with any facts in 
in his possession, which such member may ex- 

pressly desire to know. 

This article means neither more nor less than that any 
member of this association shall not even listen to an 
application of service from any church choir singer or 
instrumentalist who is employed at any other church with- 
out reporting the application to the employer of such 
singer or instrumentalist, and he is also obligated to tell 
him whatever the applicant has said regarding salary, de- 
sirability or undesirability of his present position, his 
reasons for wishing to change and the amount of salary 
which he asks. 

Section 5 says that ‘no member shall entertain the appli- 
cation for service of any singer or instrumentalist who 
has an unfulfilled engagement with a choir of any other 
member.”” In other words, if a singer should find his po- 
sition unendurable for any reason whatever and should 
vacate his position, no other member of this trust would 
be allowed to engage him no matter how desirable he might 
be or how much in need of a church position. A member 
of this trust could by his manner and treatment force a 
singer from the choir, and yet prohibit him from accepting 
any other engagement by preventing any other member 
from engaging him. 

Section 6 declares: 





Sec. 6. Information Obtainable-—Members shall 
report to the secretary, who shall keep record of 
the names and salaries of choir members, 
changes of personnel or compensation 


the same, 


which may occur from time to time. This informa- 
tion shall be heid to be for the confidential use 
of the members. It shall be deemed the duty of 
members to extend to each other upon application 
a like courtesy. 

It is understood that such report of salaries must 
include all compensation for 
whether by the church appropriations or through 
private bestowment. 


services indicated, 


In case any member violates the rules and makes an 


engagement contrary to the rules of the association, he 
“shall be expelled on the charge of conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman.” This constitution was adopted February 13, 
1894, and the following churches were represented in the 
membership: First Presbyterian Church, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Church of the Messiah, Grand Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Pilgrim Congregational Church, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Washington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Lindell Avenue M. E. Church, Second Baptist 
Church, Second Presbyterian Church, and the Cook Avenue 
M. E. Church. 

To illustrate the actual workings of this association a 
couple of incidents are submitted for consideration. About 
a year ago one of the churches on the above list desired to 
improve its choir, and arranged to engage a tenor singing 
at another church on the above list. The singer called on 
the chairman of his music committee, who was a personal 
friend of his, and thus laid the matter before him: Another 
church wanted his services at a large advance of salary. 
The educational advantages to him of the training would 
be in value, according to his estimate, almost if not quite 
equal to the salary. He was ambitious for a musical career 
and was working hard at a large expense to obtain it, and 
he asked his friend, as a favor, to release him from his 
contract, agreeing to furnish to him another singer equal 
to the work in his choir and less expensive than he was 
himself. The chairman looked upon the proposition favor 
ably, having an interest in his friend and being anxious for 
his advancement and success. The “Busy Bee” heard of 
the negotiation, and, it is said, informed this chairman 
that, according to the constitution of the association, he 
was not allowed “to entertain the application from the 
other church or to release the singer.” The result was that 
the singer remained where he was, and the first church 
mentioned gave up organizing such a choir as was first 


intended. The other incident occurred last week. In the 
church in which the “Busy Bee” holds sway there was a 
young singer engaged by the month (as can be proven 
by competent witnesses, although the “Busy Bee” holds 


that there was a verbal contract that would not expire un 
til the 1st of next May). Another church was organizing 
a choir; the singer above referred to, knowing this fact, 
applied for the position, sang far the music committee, and 
was engaged at a considerable advance in salary from what 
he was getting at the time. It is the custom in St. Louis 
that when singers are engaged by the month and desire to 
leave a position that they shall give thirty days’ notice, and 
it is also equally customary that when a church desires to 
discharge a singer who is engaged by the month, the church 
shall give the singer thirty days’ notice of such intention. 
Acting accordingly, the singer made his contract for his new 
position to begin the 1st of November, and forthwith gave 
the church where he was then singing the required thirty 


days’ notice. The “Busy Bee,” however, not being pleased 








with any 





with such an arrangement, and evidently in a moment of 
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haste, had the singer discharged by means of a letter writ- 
ten by the organist, which reads as follows: 
It becomes my unpleasant duty, as instructed by 
Mr. ———,, to inform you that your services will 
no longer be required at the Church, and 
that engagement member of the choir 
ceases with this date 


your as a 
actuated by sympathy, adds: 
are at liberty to enter upon 


The organist, evidently 

In consequence you 

your new duties at once 

And closes with his kindest regards. The singer could 
legally collect his salary for the present month, the church 
to which he is going not requiring his services until the 
ist of November, and he having given the thirty days’ notice. 
In the meantime the “Busy Bee” has regretted his hasty ac- 
s said has threatened to bring the matter be- 
fore the association and compel the officers of the church 


which 


tion, and it 1 


have engaged the singer to cancel the contract, 
and leave him without any position at all or the possibility 
of getting one. As the singer can prove that he was en- 
gaged by the month, and as the “Busy Bee” has already 
discharged him, this will hardly be attempted. It is easily 
seen what an unfortunate position the would be 
in but 


The result of it all is that the church choir singers of 


singer 


for these circumstances 


St. Louis are taking steps to organize for their own pro- 
tection, and when they do, it will be a happy day for 
church choir interests in this city 
Florence Huberwald. 
ISS FLORENCE HUBERWALD, a dramatic con 


lied with Garcia and Madame de la 
to New York from New Or- 
a studio in Carnegie Hall, where she 
of singing. Miss Huberwald, who 
teacher of experience, was prominent in New Orleans not 


tralto, who stuc 


Grange, of Paris, has come 
leans and opened 


will teach the art is a 


only as a teacher, but as a concert singer as well. It was 
her custom to give a series of concerts in that city every 
those prom- 


year, which were always attended by most 


inent in society. 
She has placed herself under the management of Henry 
Wolfsohn, has the true 


contralto quality, very deep, with magnificent chest tones, 


and as she a beautiful voice of 


there is no doubt that her success in New York will be as 


great as was in New -Orleans 





Lamond’s European Dates. 

REDERIC LAMOND), the eminent virtuoso, who ar- 

rives in this country the latter part of this month, 
can remain here only until December 24, as he is already 
booked the following cities in January and 
February Dortmund, Dresden, Géttingen, 
Hamburg, Munich, Zurich, Giessen, Leipsic, Berlin, Halle, 
Greifswald, Warsaw, Frankfort, Vienna, &c. 


to play in 


in Europe: 








Brierley for Louisville, Ky. 

EO. F. BRIERLEY, the organist and director of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa., for the past 

two years, leaves to take charge of the music at the War- 
ren Memorial Presbyterian Church, of Ky 
his is one of the largest churches in the South. 


Louisville, 











CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 


The Danza. 
Song 


Allah. 
Lullaby. 


The Jabberwocky. 
rhe Pilgrims 


Shout, Ye 
Thou 
Rain. 


Please Do, op. 7, 


Overture 


Ww 


OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 

George W. Chadwick. 
...-Miss Camille Frank, San 


Mrs. G. E. 
Ladies’ Musical Club, 


Song.... 
Minn 


Taunton, Mass 


Gere, St. Paul, 


Women’s voices 
Men's voices...Loring Club, San Francisco, Cal 
Cantata...New England Society, Brooklyn, New York 
High Heavens. Anthem..Church of Our Father, Buffalo,N.Y 
ho Sendest Sun and, Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Anthem.... ‘ 
No. 2. 


to Melpomene 


Denver, Col. 
Romeo Gorno, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kan 


Piano 
(four hands)...Musical Club, Wichita, 


Frank Lynes. 





Song of the Woodman, op, 35. Piano Miss Symes, New York 
Song of the Woodman, op. 35. Piano..Edward Stuart, Oxford, N. 5 
Spinning Song. Piano.. Edward Stuart, Oxford, N. S 
Spinning Song. Piano Miss Eva Fulton, Truro, N. S$ 
Whispering Zephyrs, op. 29. Piano Miss Eva Fulton, Truro, N.S 
Second Tarantella, op. 29, No, 1 ee 
Piano ...... iwestseusbeedee 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 
From Seven Elizabethan Songs 

Springtime and Love 

Cherry Ripe ° | j 

To Phyllis : Mrs. Rita L. Schmidt, Chicags 

The Passionate Shepherd to | n 

His Love.. ) 
From op, 118 

Sarabande 

Nocturne | 

Mazurka. > Mr. Seeboeck, Chicago, I! 
Minuet de la Cceur | 
Sy the Frog Pond 
Berceuse. Violin and piano Roy Young, Chicago, I 

Review of Some New Songs. 
BEACH, MRS. H. H. A 
Four Songs for Mezzo Soprano or Baritone. Op, 48 
1. Come, Ah, Come. D flat (E flat to F) 
2. Good Morning. A flat (B flat to F flat) 
3. Good Night. C (A to E) 
4- Canzonetta. A flat (F flat to A fiat). 

The finished workmanship of this new group of songs compels the 
admiration of the musician; their melodic charm and vocal fluency 
will attract both singers and teachers. No. 1 1s tter cor 
poser’s own words; the mood is one of fine restraint and poise 


though there is a touch of passion as well 


diatonic, the figuration in the piano part both interest 


The vocal part 








ful—a song which may fairly be called worthy of the comp<« 
reputation. The second song, “Good Morning,” breathes the fr 
ness of the new day; exhilaration and life are well expressed in th« 
flowing melody and the rhythmic pulse of the accompaniment 
Words by Agnes Helen Lockhart. The companion song, “Good 
Night” (words by the same author), is broadly reposeful in char 


acter; over a deep drone bass rises a melodic figure, and the voice 


part added to these makes a sonorous and be 


autiful effect. The 


strumental color at the beginning of the second stanza is also worthy 


of special 


insight and appreciation of its musica] thought for 


pretation. 


Armand Silvestre, for which a good English translation 
This song has grace of form and melody, 
touch well suited to the Gallic charm 


note. This song demands ability to sustain the phrase, 


a successful inter 


The last song of the group is written to French text, by 


s provided 
and a certain | 


The 


ghtness of 


of the verses. harmonie 


are happily chosen, and the accompaniment is ingeniously varied 


FOOTE, 


Four Songs. 


1. 
3- 
4 


ARTHUR 
Op. 51. In two keys, for high or low voice 


The Rose and the Gardener 


Bisesa’s Song, “Come Back to Me, Beloved 
If Love Were What the Rose Is 
Ashes of Roses. 
The lyrics for this little volume of songs have been chosen wit! 





rare good taste from widely different sources, and the composer has 





[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 
The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 


His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also 
Every gradation o' 


Francisco, Cal. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 
lay with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 

P tight and shade is realized to perfection. 

only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 

M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 

is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 

poetry and charm of his playing. 


given skillfully written and appropriate music to each. The first song 


is written to a poem in Austin Dobson's graceful vein, 


simple in style I 


of Rudyard Ki 


sical setting is correspondingly dainty and 


verses for the second song are from one pling’s India 


tales, and here the composer shows a mastery of Oriental coloring 
both in melody and the rhythmic and harmonic structure of the 
accompaniment, which is, moreover, without great technical difficul 
ties. The charn ng rococo sentiment of a poem Swinburne 
inspired the third song of the volume A graceful, animated melody 
eminently singable, is embroidered by a flowing figuration in the 
accompaniment, a figure which demands from the pianist a fluent 














technic The effect with the vocal part is “gether lovely. Last 
a short poem by Elaine Goodale has been made the motif of ende 
lied, which is but two pages in lengt easy for both performer t 
yet with a melodic charm, which will make it most effect is 
quiet number. The songs are published a convenient | 
tive form, with a cover design illustrating the Kipling poet 
PARK, EDNA ROSALIND 
Five Songs. 

1. The Cloistered Rose. High voice C (D A f 

2. My Jean High voice in F (E to I 

3. The Shamrock. High voice in E flat (C to G) 

4. With a Rose. High voice in B flat (F to I 

Rainbow High ce in G (D ( Also j ed for 
i w voce 
The talented composer of this set of song as wt te is 
selection of her text, mostly from contemporar verse, and we 
adapted by yric character for song making. The music 
command over a wide range ‘ ex] fe 
nver and a knowledge of « efiec and 
Edward Bromberg. 

The ARD BROMBERG is again active and busy Phe 

past season was one of his best, but he has still 


greater faith in the coming season, which began unusu 


bright ; his old pupils are returning and new ones applying 
It is remarkable how well known Mr. Bromberg is as an 
artist and gentleman. He was kept very busy this summer 
as singer and teacher. He had pupils from three different 
States, Texas, Alabama and Virginia, and when he went 
for two weeks to Far Rockaway for a rest these pupils 


followed him in order to have the benefit of his training 


The month of May he sang at the Presbyterian Church 


Lakewood, N. J., and his singing there seemed to have 


been a notable event, for the Mail and Express and Com 








mercial Advertiser spoke about it. - For four Sundays h« 
sang at the Memorial Presbyterian Church, Elberon, N. J 
P. A. Schnecker, organist; also at the Fifth Aven Pre 
byterian Church, New York, and in Brooklyn, Jersey City 
Montclair, N. J., &c., and in every place acquires new 
friends 
Anderson—Baernstein. 
| HE St. Cecilia Choral Club, of Dallas, Tex., has s« 
cured Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein f i 
oint song recital on November 22 
rhe Milwaukee Music Verein, fessor Luening d 
rector, will give Schumann’s “Faust” on November 21 
The management are greatly distresse é ( 
pointment in not being able to secure Joseph Baernstein 
for Mephistopheles, his engagement elsewhere preventing 
his accepting the invitation 
The Evanston Musical Club, of Chicago, III have 
changed the date of their concert from November 13 
November 11, in order that they n ecure the servic 
f Mr Baernstein for their periormance ol Verdi 
‘his makes Mr. Baernstein’s tl 


Requiem 


this organization since last Christmas 








FIRST APPEARANCE WITH 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


OCTOBER 17. 


It is not 
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OQUDON G. CHARLTON, 
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de L.USSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE. 
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MARY MUNCHHOFF’S DEBUT. 





HE American singer has a difficult path in his 
own country, and, if a woman, also in her own 
country, because there is an unusually strong 
national disposition to discredit our own peo- 
ple, probably on the basis of the prophet who is 
not believed in his own land. It is a feature of 

human nature. No man is a hero with his own valet. No 
American singer is a hero with his or her own people, 
even if the singer does go to Europe and study; and, very 
frequently, there is considerable injustice done to the peo- 
ple here“who are not enabled to hear a singer under proper 
auspices, due to mismanagement or to a misunderstanding 
of the situation, or to a misconception of what the duty 
of a manager is toward an artist or débutant. 

In the case of Mary Miinchhoff we believe that this 
young American singer, who is reported in European pa- 
pers to have done such excellent work in Europe, should 
have been presented to the people of this country under 
different auspices altogether than with even a competent 
piano accompaniment. Even if her voice is not as power- 
ful as that of Tamagno, or as penetrating as Melba’s, yet 
there was a justification in giving her an orchestral ac- 
companiment in order to bring out the character of the 
voice in juxtaposition to orchestral color, and therefore 
when we consider the fact that the début was not aus- 
piciously arranged—whether this is due entirely to the 
manager or to the people who have control of Miss 
Miinchhoff’s destinies—it seems gratifying that such re- 
sults were obtained, so far as the attitude of the audience 
is concerned. 

What should be done in this country here with our own 
American singers is a question that is open to much dis- 
cussion. After they study here it is natural that they 
should go to Europe, it being the custom to go there to 
get into an art atmosphere, as it is called, and yet all Eu- 
rope wants to come here. All these European artists do 
not seem to be satisfied with their own homes, and they 
come over here for an atmosphere, as it were. Of course 
it is an atmosphere of somewhat different fibre we may 
call it, because a judicious investigation of atmosphere 
may disclose fibre, and they want to remain here as long 
as possible and then take their vacations at home, so there 
is a considerable conflict in the real acts of artists, in the 
facts as they see them, between Europe and America. This 
gives the impression that there may be such a thing as an 
atmosphere over here, and.for that reason we fail to un- 
derstand why American singers who get lessons from 
American teachers should go to Europe to have their 
voices injured, if not completely damaged and rendered 
useless. 

The critical operation as applied to American singers is 
always somewhat more exacting than as applied to foreign 
singers, the critic probably being imbued with the theory 
that his severity will bring about better results, and he is 
more conscientious and more scrupulous, if possible, to- 
ward his own American singer than he is toward those 
who come over here, with whom he has not exactly the 
same sympathy. It may be a desire, unconsciously ex- 
pressed, of forcing our own musical talent into higher alti- 
tudes for the time being, more drastic, but be that as it 
may, and it is so, criticism applied to American singers 
demands more from them, and they are always uncon- 
sciously compared to others of the very highest standing, 
for there are some singers who are not only singers but 
vocalists—and there is quite a distinction—with whom to 
comparison it were unjust. Everybody cannot be 





make 
Patti 

Miss Miinchhoff is a singer who has developed a very 
exquisite and artistic method of handling a light quality 
of voice, which has musical quality and essence, and which 


can be made pliable for a great many artistic musical and 
vocal effects. Her program at her recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall last Friday night was a model in artistic arrange- 
ment and length—the recital was over at ten minutes be- 
fore 10 o'clock: 


CD SD Wianeca chads svedstecestnescsectooresiesectecesovsesd xi 


Chamscm Ge paplbeteecicescccccccccccccctovcecccccecsvcccccsees Campra 


Willst du dein Herz mir schenken..............cscecsessccccesecs Bach 
Das macht der Wiad.....0..cccccsccccccccccccscccsccccvccsessovens 

Be Piece caddccccvdiesoctcticoncecsicedccovtevdevcetsecbeass 

Care COMPAGNI........cscecseccccescecessccececesecesesssssesceces 

Du bist die Ruth. .....csccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccsoscsecese 

Auf dem Wasser zu singen 
Haidenrdéslein 


RAMMED sc cvccciccecccccecctssesccccccccsccctccsescesocceesses 
Dita ROGe Wad. 66 ic dciceccckscssesesiccce céccstotensevcicecess Liszt 
BOPOGUSS cc ccccccccssvccccseveccesccscovcescseeccccovossosccccoses Wagner 
GEIR co ccccscvincdccecladciccbessdvessgvocasscesésscborocess Brahms 
Resalam . WelinseaGees cinivcevccscccvedscccoecconcesvessasoest coves Alabieff 


While this list of songs includes no novelty, the singer, 


through her charming, unaffected personality, held the at- 


tention of her audience from beginning to the close of the 
evening. Her style is refined and dainty and with it all 
she combines the magnetism that ordinarily goes with 
singers of more robust types. 
mellifluous “Caro Mio Ben” of Giordani, Miss Miinch- 
hoff revealed the sweetness of a voice of lovely timbre, 
ease of execution and delightful legato, and with slight 
variations she adhered to this vocal standard throughout 
the program of fourteen songs. The little French chanson 


by Campra, the two songs by Bach and the pastorale by 


Veracini (which the singer gave in English) were grace- 
fully sung. 

The aria from “La Sonnambula” 
rather better advantage in the recitative than in the pyro- 
technical passages. 
Miss Miinchhoff’s list are so familiar to this public that 
nothing new can be said of them; 
“Haidenréslein” and “Auftrage.” As a usual thing low 
pitched voices can make 
Wasser Zu Singen” more effective than light sopranos; 


still that is no reason why light sopranos should neglect 


these beautiful songs. Miss Miinchhoff made telling ef- 
fects in ‘Die Todte Nachtigall,” by Liszt, and in the 
characteristic folksong by Alabieff, and these hinted at 
dramatic possibilities. 

Miss Miinchhoff was welcomed by a large and cordial 
audience. Some day, later on in her career, she may be 
happy to tell her friends that she gave the first song re- 
cital in New York in the season of 1902-3. 

Miss Miinchhoff’s accompaniments were played by Isi- 


dore Luckstone with unfailing accuracy and excellent mu- 


sical taste. 


RECITAL AT CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 


EZSO NEMES, violinist; Madame Nemés, pianist, 

and S. M. Fabian, pianist, will give the next recital 

at the Clavier Piano School, Friday evening, October 17. 
The program follows: 

Sonate in F, for piamo and violin.........-..cceeeeeeceeeeeesens Mozart 


Vinten. Cameeste 86 Wiccccccciscesccoccscespesococesvecvesess Beethoven 
M. and Madame Nemés, 

BUD  cvcccacecssvcesccssacscessecoodnscecobnennenrpestsucousin Schumann 

DEER cccvericcnscnnsacccescccosettacncezevetecteseedau Schumann 

Andante and Rondo Capriccioso.........ssececsereseveees Mendelssohn 
Mr. Fabian. 

ROGERS ccccccccccccccccccccccvesoescscococesesecvescccoosoocesssss Ries 

BOPGONES:, 000000 cndsedesccceses Reeccccccccccesesocsbocesgoccccoseccoes Cui 

Valee Cagtles.... ccceecescccceccvctiovccccewesetseseveboseocecs Wieniawski 
M. Nemés 

Wewde cicscscccccsevdvescccccseasoccccccsopebedenonessedecescooves Chopin 

NOCturme ......ccccsccccccccccccccccccccesccoccssccoccaccocecsces Chopin 

Baheere dec. ccccvccesecccccpeveesesoveccccscccccccsseeesosccccces Chopin 
Mr. Fabian 

Pabnsee Wangrolecs icc csdssescidoccocccccecccceccccegsioe cvccesees Hubay 
M. Nemés. 





With her opening song, the 


showed the singer to 
The Schubert and Schumann songs on 


but the singer sang 
them carefully and with judicious training, especially the 


“Du bist die Ruh” and “Auf dem 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


eetiasibiieab chains 
IX songs, with piano accompaniment, by Adolph 

M. Foerster, op. 57. Contents: “Unceasing 

Love,” “The Fir Tree,” “A Wondrous Thing,” 

“Early Spring,” “Forester’s Song,” “Spring Is 

Here.” To one who must see and hear the 

sentimental songs of the day it is a satisfac- 
tion and a pleasure to come in contact with a group like 
this. Mr. Foerster is very well equipped for his task. He 
has a genial melodic vein, abundant harmonic resources, 
knowledge of rhythm and form, and a capacity for ana- 
lyzing metrical verse. Moreover, he is intimately ac- 
quainted with the human voice and always retains his 
conscience is composing. The first song, “Unceasing 
Love,” is founded upon a poem by Bulwer Lytton. The 
verses are remarkable for strength and earnestness rather 
than for poetic fancy. The music, too, is strong and 
earnest, and one must admire the unity and continuity oi 
the design. There is a certain form and consistency to the 
melodic sequences which seem to grow out of the verses, 
while the extended periods, avoided cadences and har- 
monic coloration, all are in unison with the poetic text. 
And that deceptive cadence of the close is quite effective 
as well as original. 

“The+Fir Tree” is a delicate conceit by the inimitable 
Heine. From this the composer has evolved what seems 
to be a fair English translation. It is a kleine lied, but 
its simplicity is its best charm. That suspended G at the 
close illustrates how important are small things in the 
limitless details of art. 

The verses of No. 3 are too vague and abstract for an 
ideal song. It has been said of Schubert that he could 
set to music a bill of fare or a catalogue, and perhaps he 
could, for here our composer is not dismayed by such 
sentences as “A wondrous thing 't must be indeed.” But 
despite his brave effort in this instance he seems to have 
been non-suited by the maker of the rhyme. 

A fascinating poem by the illustrious Goethe forms the 
text for No. 4. The rapture of spring, with its promising 
delights so charmingly versed by the poet, must have 
appealed happily to the composer, for he has given us an 
excellent song. 

The “Forester’s Song,” even though founded upon a 
rhyme by Shakespeare, does not appeal sympathetically to 
the reviewer. If he were to answer the query, ‘What 
shall he have that killed the deer?” the sentence would 
be six months in solitary confinement. Thus might he 
reflect upon his sportive savagery. “Spring Is Here” 
sounds another welcome note. It is a fitting climax to the 
cycle, rapturous and charming. All the songs are sing- 
able, and the accompaniments are effective if not always 


simple. (Published by H. Kieber & Brother, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.) 
“Vita nostra plena bellis,”” motet for mixed voices, by 


Arthur Foote, op. 47. The composer was fortunate in 
securing that old Latin hymn of “Alanus Insulanus’’ (lit- 
erally translated, ‘Mortal Life Is Full of Battle”), for the 
verses have a good deal of rugged strength and vigor. The 
main idea, expressed by the title, is relieved by the 
Christian’s hope and faith in divine protection, and thus 
we have a logical raison d’étre for two contrasting themes 
—for shadow and sunshine. The first twelve measures con- 
sist of a strong unison passage for tenori e bassi; then the 
parts become harmonic and contrapuntal, divisi. At the 
end of this verse the female voices enter on a _ united 
period : 

Battle dims the light of morning, 

Night is dark with direful warning. 

This period is treated similarly, though it is not a mere 

transposition. The crossing of the voices here is espe- 
cially noticeable because this is a necessary device in part 
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writing, and one which our composers generally neglect. 
Scarcely any style of vocal writing could be less interesting 
than the customary method of repeating a single chord 
identically, as in a piano accompaniment. These reiterated 
monotones in the contralto, tenor or bass parts are wholly 
unmusical and equally unnecessary. The singers might 
as well say ra, ra, ra or ta, ta, ta, In this motet we find 
the voice parts individualized and treated independently. 
See the four measures before A, also pages 5, 6, 7 (first 
brace where the contralti cross above the soprani), 8, 9, 
and the three measures before the fermata, page 11. 

There is a touch of medizvalism in the words: 


“Earth a thousand arrow lances, 
Cupid’s shafts with fatal chances, 
And darts thousand come from hell.” 

But Mr. Foote does not attempt to touch off any un- 
musical red fire at this point, though the voices proclaim 
right lustily. On page 11 an effective climax to Part I 
is evolved from the words, “Greatest, best, with grace o’er- 
flowing, the King ethereal comes to me.” The treatment 
of the eighth parts here is recommended to would-be com- 
posers of choral music. A calmer mood prevails at the 
words: 

“Lo! from arch of heaven descended, 
By the radiant clouds attended.” 

This is set for semi-chorus, minor allegro, and the full 
chorus at H, animato. Verse 7 forms the text for a well 
developed fugue.. The subject and response appear in 
major and in minor and inversa, and at the close there 
is a stretto on the motive of the fugue. This is 
enhanced in effect by means of a tonic pedal note, though 
it is rather difficult to sing capella. The finale be- 
gins with a return to the first part, but more elaborate, 
and there is a majestic coda excellently conceived. Al- 
together it is the best motet written in recent years. (Pub- 
lished by A. P. Schmidt, Boston and New York.) 

A. J. Goopricu. 


. 
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David Baxter. 


AVID BAXTER, the eminent Scotch basso, sailed on 

the Lucania October 11 for his first season in this 

country. Apart from his high rank as an artist, Mr. Bax- 

ter holds some enviable records in the world of athletic 

sports. Here is what a London paper says of him as a 
golfer: 

David Baxter is most deservedly one of the most popular members 
of the Acton Golf Club, where he plays from plus 1 handicap. He 
learned his golf at Carnoustie, where he is a member of the Cale- 
donian Club, and during a visit there last summer succeeded in 
getting within one stroke of the professional record held by Alex. 
Smith, one of our best known Scotch pros, now in America, doing 
the round in 7s. Playing recently at Acton, Baxter tied with the 
record of the course, going round in 71, and since then he has again 
reduced the record to 70. Last year, in the Telegraph Cup, which 
is considered the amateur golf championship of Scotland, he suc- 
ceeded in displacing two of the best known artisan golfers in Scot- 
land. Mr. Baxter is fast making a name for himself as a singer, 
having sung at the Si. James Hall ballad as well as at the principal 
London and provincial concerts, and he is as popular among his 
fellow artists as among his golfing friends. He takes his first con 
cert tour in America this season under direction of Loudon G. 
Charlton, the New York intrepreneur. 


Journet with Gregory. 
EATHE-GREGORY, who will sing at joint recitals 
with Marcel Journet this season, will also have the 
managerial control of the operatic basso’s concert engage- 
ments. The two men will give their first concert at 
Tuxedo, and the date for this and other autumn engage- 
ments will be announced in a week or two. Both men 

have interesting novelties in their repertory. 





BrancHarp Art BuILpINa, 
Los Anceves, Cal., September 2s, 


} 
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HE coming season in Los Angeles bids fair to 
eclipse any previous ones here, as far as mu- 
sical matters are concerned. The Blanchard & 
Venter management have arranged to present 
an unusual array of artistic talent in course 
and single entertainments here and throughout 


1902. 





the Coast. 

The Imperial course opens in Simpson Auditorium 
Thursday evening, October 9, with Miss Katharine Ridge- 
way, reader, assisted by Mrs. Frank Colby, soprano, and 
Frank Colby, organist. Other events of a musical nature 
will be a piano recital by Edward Baxter Perry, assisted 
by Forrest Dabney Carr, of Los Angeles; a recital Jan- 
uary 19 by Eugene Cowles, the basso, assisted by Signora 
Gina Ciaparelli, soprano; Miss Clara Farrington, violinist, 
and Signor Gaetano Merola, pianist. Later in the season 
concerts will be given by the Orpheus Concert Company— 
Miss Grace Davis Northrup, soprano; Mrs. M. de Sacia 
Thomson, contralto; J. F. Veaco, tenor; Homer Henley, 
bass, and Roscoe Warren Lucy, pianist. The course will 
close with a concert by the Imperial Hand Bell 
Ringers. 

A series of concerts have been arranged for to be given 
the coming season which will include Herr Dippel in a 
song recital; the Mendelssohn Chamber Music Club (com- 
posed of Julius Albert Jahn, pianist; Paul Jennison, ’cell- 
ist, and Forrest Dabney Carr, basso); the Royal Italian 
Band; Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
Russian pianist. 

Here, as elsewhere, the coming of Mascagni and his 
opera company is being looked forward to with much in- 
terest. They will give four performances in Los Angeles, 
commencing December 15, the operas to include “Iris,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Zanetto” and “Ratcliff,” two per- 
formances of the latter being given. Mme. Melba and 
company, Charlotte Maconda, Ada Crossley, the English 
contralto; Ruth Heyman, David Baxter, the Scotch basso, 
and Gregory Hast, the English tenor, are also booked for 
the coming season. 

Blanchard & Venter have also arranged for a tour of the 
Pacific Coast of Innes and his band, the tour opening early 
in December. Contracts have already been made for four 
concerts in Los Angeles, four in San Francisco, and quite 





a number of others, and every indication points to the tour 
being a great success. 

The subscription sale of symphony concert seats has been 
encouragingly large and gives reason for the belief that 
the season will be a successful The orchestra has 
been strengthened by additional instrumental material, and 
the programs will have much of added interest in the de- 
sirable things which Director Hamilton secured during his 
recent Eastern trip. Eight concerts will be given, and the 
soloists will include the largest number of prominent artists 
yet secured for any season’s work. The first concert will be 
given November 14, Miss Grace Coleman, of Pasadena, be 
ing the soloist. 

Johan Haae-Zinck, late of the “Folke Opera” 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, is a recent addition to the mu- 
sical colony here, and promises to be an important factor 
in local musical affairs. Mr. Zinck, demonstrated 
a semi-private introductory recital at Blanchard Hall, Sep 
tember 18, is a tenor of exceptional abilities, and is one of 
the most pleasing and artistic singers heard here in many a 
day. He has a voice of sympathetic quality, with fullness 
and reserve resources to well match good temperamental 
endowments. He has been engaged as tenor for the choir 
of the Church of the Unity. This excellent choir is com- 
posed of some of the foremost professional singers of 
Los Angeles, and during the coming season will be heard 
in concert as well as in the monthly vesper services, which 
have been an attractive offering of the Unity choir for 
some time past. 

Miss Beresford Joy, contralto, one of the most finished 
and artistic of our Los Angeles singers, has returned to 
this, her former home, after an absence of a number of 
years in the North and East, where she has been engaged 
in professional work. 

The Catalina Island Marine Band has just closed a sea- 
son of good work at the beautiful island resort. The or- 
ganization is one of the oldest and best equipped bands 
in the West, and during the summer season gives eight con- 
certs each week, which are listened to by many thousands 
of people who annually sojourn or visit Catalina Island 
The band has reached its present excellence under the 
leadership of Director Kammermeyer and business fore- 
sight of Manager Porter. 

The third annual Saengerfest of the California Saenger 
bund has just closed. The three days of the festival were 
given over to music, business and social enjoyment, and 
¢losed with a ball at Turner Hall. Officers elected for 
the ensuing year include Joseph Blust, president; first vice 
president, Charles Omast, of Riverside; second vice presi- 
dent, N. Schwegel, of Pasadena; secretary, A. Styger; 

treasurer, Charles Vander Kuhlen; trustees, Charles Schu- 
Anaheim; librarian, A. D. Roeder, Riverside. 
R. U. Bato 
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company, 


as in 


macher, 


Edmund J. Myer Resumes. 


BEAUTIFUL tone of voice is the first requisite of 
fine singing”—this is Mr. Myer’s motto, and he 
instills this into all his singers. He prepares pupils for al! 
positions, church, oratorio, opera and concert, and the list 
of those prominently before the public is a large one, con- 
stantly growing. After his very busy and successful sea- 
son at Point Chautauqua, on the lake (readers will recall 
our special correspondence from there, in which Mr 
Myer’s doings were given prominent space last August) 
Mr. Myer went for a brief rest to York, Pa., and on his 
return to New York finds pupils waiting for him. He 
will this season give a lecture elucidating his most re 
cent book, “The Renaissance of the Vocal Art.” 
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THE THEATRE IN ITALY 


From Another Point of View. 





a) ARADOXICAL as it may seem, yet it is a fact 
that it would not be difficult to show how a 
writer may sometimes even increase the igno- 
rance of a nation on certain subjects by his very 





instruction. 

And this, admitting it only by way of hy- 
pothesis, would be the more so in England, where a man, 
who for any reason whatever has been accorded a tri- 
umph, becomes in consequence an acknowledged fountain 
of truth, where the general public satisfies its thirst for 
knowledge in blind faith and unhesitatingly, never deem- 
ing it possible that what he says can for a moment be open 
even to discussion. 

These, let us call them, strange thoughts occurred to me 
on reading an article concerning the theatre in Italy signed 
by Hall Caine, which appeared in a Sunday paper as a 
gift to its readers in celebration of its “silver wedding”— 
a truly kind thought, and highly to be commended. 

Hall Caine is the present fashionable author; his is the 
greatest success of the day—from the publisher’s point of 
view—-after the “Quo Vadis.” But it would not perhaps 
be amiss to consider whether the article in question really 
attains its object. Did the author intend to give his read- 
ers an example of his inimitable style, or did he mean to 
instruct them in regard to the actual position of Italian 
theatrical art? If the former, he has possibly succeeded; 
but if the latter be his object, I think | may say that he 
certainly has not. 

eS & 

I cannot understand how it is that almost all who have 
been to Italy perhaps only for once in a way, and even 
those who may have seen it only on the maps, seem com- 
pelled to write something or other concerning that coun- 
try; a country that, judged by the light of many foreign 
newspapers, would appear to be about the last on the face 
of the globe; a country where men are in a continual state 
of consternation, only watching their monuments 
(now tottering or falling), and where consequently there 


few 


is nothing to be learned and still less to be studied. 

And yet, absurd as this also may seem, I am of opin- 
ion that no nation is more difficult to study, and conse- 
quently to describe, than Italy—and especially as regards 
Its past, incomparably glorious in the history of 
the innumerable phases of its decadence; its 
position as seat of the Papacy; the character of its peo- 


Rome. 
the world > 


ple, form such a complication as to render a close study 
of it absolutely impossible for anybody who has not lived 
its innermost life and thus had the means of studying its 
atmosphere. One thing, however, can easily be 
observed: While in nearly every nation the capital rep- 
resents the thermometer by which to gauge the whole, in 
; entirely different. Speak of London, and you 
lave said all England; think of Paris, and you comprise 
all France; mention Vienna, and nothing more is needed 
the idea of all Austria. But when you describe 
Rome and think you are describing Italy you are very wide 
Of all the principal towns of Italy 


social 


Italy it 





i nvey 


of the mark indeed 


each one is quite different from every other one, with en- 


tirely different sentiments in regard to religion, politics, 
art; in regard even to family ties, labor, &c.—so 
much so that, while the political basis in Rome may be 
that of the “Whites” and “Blacks,” as Hall Caine him- 
self asserts, at Milan the bulk of the public does not know 
even what it means, and carries out its own policy on an 
entirely different basis. It would be difficult perhaps to 
discover the exact reason of these differences, although 
the crude fact is apparent. Dante’s dream of a United 
Italy was not accomplished until a few years ago, and the 
several Italian centres-are still swayed by the old train of 
thoughts acquired under their several and very different 
governments. 
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Consequently we cannot speak of the position of the 
Italian theatre taking as object lesson only the city of 
Rome, where the general apathy shows itself even in their 
amusements. And still less can we do so when we con- 
sider what Milan has done in spite of the referendum pro- 
claimed by the municipality, whose socialistic majority 
sought to demolish so ancient and artistic an institution 
as is the Scala. And when we see people spending their 
money for the support of a theatre like the Scala, not for 
the sake of self advertisement, as might be the case with 
Bayreuth, but for self instruction and from purely artistic 
sentiment, it is in truth difficult to talk of decadence. But 
it is the dramatic part on which Hall Caine principally 
bases his argument. 

“Taking everything together,” he writes, “I cannot say 
that the théatre in Italy seems to an Englishman to be in 
a high state of development”; nevertheless he admits that 
“the Italian actors are many, and some of them excellent,” 
and that “the best Italian actors are among the very best 
to be found anywhere. If there is a better all round actor 
than Ermete Novelli I have never seen him.” After this 
we might ask him where he places Ermete Zacconi, to 
whom Ibsen said: “You understand the sentiment of my 
dramas better than I do myself!’’ But even putting all 
this aside, I have always thought that a conscientious study 
should be based on a sense of proportion. Gold would not 
in itself be so scarce as one think if those who desire it 
were not so plentiful. The same idea may be applied to 
the artistic productions of a nation. If you want to com- 
pare the position of the Italian theatres with those of 
England, you must do so in proportion to the relative ne- 
cessities of the two countries. 

Now, if Italy has already artists who are “the very best 
to be found anywhere,” notwithstanding the limited field 
in which to be heard and by which consequently to profit— 
some 30,000,000 in all—how many more should England 
have, with her wealth, with her great patrons of art, and 
with a field of some 500,000,000 of persons in which to 
make themselves heard? 
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Further, the whole tenor of the article in question 
makes it apparent that the author calls only those artists 
great whose talents are specially dedicated to the acting 
of dramas, so much so that he calls the Italian production 
small precisely because the dramas that see the light of 
our stage are few. 

In point of fact the opinion in Italy is that they write 
too much, or at least more than is read, but in any event 


the writer of the article, whom we must suppose will have 
studied Rome and Italy before writing his “Eternal City,” 
might have taken a more unbiased view of Italian the- 
atrical art. 

I do not know whether it be for good or evil, but it is 
a fact that the nations that have progressed most in mat- 
ters of art are desirous of having, in music as in prose, a 
style of their own which shall mark the modern character- 
istics of the XIX-XX century. As a natural consequence 
young authors labor, without much success so far, to find 
this epoch making style, taking a little from the old and, 
if we may say so, a little also from the new, producing a 
hybrid without any special mark, occasioning controversy 
between the passing generation which had glorious and 
artistic moments, and the new generation which supports 
the counterfeit of an art which as yet it has not! 

And, irreverent as it may seem, while the basis of the 
new art, as regards painting and the like, is symbolism; 
for music and prose it is, on the contrary, realism, and of 
the most pronounced character. The result of all this is 
that we have musical works which should belong to the 
school of Wagner, because his was called the music of the 
future, but which only mask a poverty of conception and 
the absolute absence of any musical ideas; while for the 
drama we have detailed everyday life, indeed the very 
lowest prose of life, brought boldly on to the stage, to be 
just so much the better received the more it is repulsive, 
cynical and wanting in every proper human sentiment 
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If just at this time they are discussing in London the 
drama that happens to be in continued favor, this shows 
that they are not following the modern tendency, but that 
they are advancing by the same road, toward the same 
end, as the other nations. Italy has already had her 
glorious epoch, in which she shared with her great artists 


the pains and pleasures of their triumphs—splendid mo 


ments which England has not even yet reached. If Hall 
Caine has been able to write as he has of Novelli, what 
would he have written of Gustavo Modena, Ernesto Rossi 
Maria Cazzola, Tommaso Salvini, Adelaide Ristori, Vir 
ginia Marini? These last three still living to testify in 
their advanced years that the Italian artists were past 


masters in dramatic art. And whenever there has been a 
suitable public, there have also been both the artists and 
the authors. Hall Caine, in his demonstration of Italian 
taste, couples “Zaza” with “Quo Vadis.” Well, he is 
wrong in doing so, always provided, however, that he 
does so in good faith. ‘Zaza’ by itself might represent 
true public taste—I mean of that public that represents 
the culture of the nation. But “Quo Vadis” is a produc 
tion only represented in one of the smallest of Roman 
theatres, where the public pay an entrance fee of 4d 
5d.; that is to say, the lower strata of the public, who in 
Rome, as in Paris or London, must see on the stage a 
good number of dead, with a good dose of poison and 
daggers, and the final triumph of either Love or Justice 
It is therefore puerile to speak of this when talking or 
intending to talk of art, and it excites only a feeling of 
wonder that a Hall Caine should take any such aberra 
as an object of his serious art 
“credit” 


or 


tion from common sense 
istic studies. It would be as if I placed to 
of English artistic literature “The Pleasures of London,” 


the 
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Madame Lankow has gone abroad to place several finished 
pupils. She returns and resumes her work on November i. 
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“A Woman of Pleasure” or “The Two Little Vaga- 
bonds”! 

The true Italian public would disdain to be seen at a 
representation of the “Quo Vadis” or any similar drama, 


not only from a feeling of disgust for the abnormal situa- 
tion and the nonsensicality of the 
it is obliged to follow the trend of modern opinion, 
tends to abolish sensational drama. If the 
at a representation of “Zaza” of 
this is not because those productions in any 


but also because 
which 
Italian public 
the 


scene, 


assists or “Dame de 
chez Maxime,” 
way represent their taste, but only beacuse 


they represent 


a period of transition—at least let us hope so—between the 
and that which is to come. And 
Hall Caine must certainly have heard the sigh of 
tion drawn from the heart of the real Italian public when 
Giuseppe Giacosa gave us his “Come le foglie,”’ 
in quick succession throughout Italy and abroad 
le foglie” 


only plain, 


old school if so inclined, 


satisfac 


represented 
“Come 
but 
showing a profound study of 
Per 


new 


has no death 
homely 
the human mind, 
haps “Come le toward 
art which Giannino Antona Traversi, Roberto 
Marco Praga, E. A. Butti and many others are approach 
ing, adding every year several works to our Italian reper 
tory. And Italy, which is at the head of 
was of ancient art—perhaps by force of 
full well that art is the child of no one single country, 
therefore that other 


scene, no shadow of poison, 
scenes, 
and most touching 

step that 


most startling 


foglie” marks a real 


Bracco, 


modern, as it 
atavism—knows 
and 
nations 


welcomes with open arms all 


have really good to offer, and thus we see in her repertory 


as if they were Italians, Sudermann, true follower of 
modern art, or Ibsen, the Wagner of human drama, as 
was included permanently, not only exceptionally as now 
also Shakespeare in the glorious period of the drama, to 
gether with Olfieri and with Cossa. Perhaps, if Verdi's 
saying in regard to music, “let us go back to old times,” 
were verified for theatrical drama we might again have 


great dramas, as we might also have blithe comedy such as 


given us by Goldoni in Italy, and by Moliére in France 
But if by chance Italy should return to the grand drama 
it will not certainly be to that “blood and thunder’ sort of 
which Hall Caine is thinking that she would return. The 
material which he sees “lying ready to the dramatist’s 
hand” would not be adapted either to the Italian author 


or to the Italian public. Italy keeps in holy reverence the 


memory of her great men who spent blood, intelligence 
and money to redeem her from her slavery, and would 
never tolerate seeing them represented on the stage by 


awkward, big voiced actor who would render them 


Besides, the fact of having been great in polit 


some 
ridiculous 
ical life does not necessarily signify the accomplishment of 
material that can the 
sentation on the stage without the invention of absurdities 
are repugnant 


facts interest public by their repre 


which, besides offending historical sentiment, 


to common sense 
And in the matter of absurdities Hall Caine is suf 
ficiently strong. If he thinks with his “Eternal City” to have 


shown the 


life, 


English people any little bit of Roman home 


and by the article in question to have informed them 


correctly in regard to the position of the Italian theatre, 


he should be pleased to learn the plain truth. I cannot re 
frain from a smile of compassion when I see many and 
many pretty English and American young ladies with their 
“Eternal City” under their arms, 
the hope of meeting in her streets some Pope’s son out for 
a stroll, or assisting in some odd way in a poisoning case, 


setting out for Rome in 


or other strange adventure that may quicken their pulse 


more than the dull study of history by the light of Rome’s 


monuments. F. ORLANDI 


HENRY G. HANCHETT. 

R. HENRY G. HANCHETT is 
in perfecting the details of his 
it the extensive 
yet undertaken, hoping 
Coast. For the 
reaching points in Pennsylvania, 
lina 


engaged 
ur. He 
far that 
the 


actively 


winter t 





expects to make most by 


has 


Pacific 


he even to extend it to 


December itinerary is a short one, 
Caro 
States 
Gulf 


The re 


Virginia and North 
the Western 
February to the 
Far West 
Hanchett will use on his 
condensation of his new course the Brooklyn Institute 
rhe Musical History.” The 
illustrations will be selections from the Sach and 
Sher 
and 


January will be assigned to 
east of the 
States, March being reserved for the 


cital that Dr 


Mississippi River, and 


tour will be a 
for 
The subject will be “ Pairs of 
works of 
Scarlatti, Beethoven and Schubert, Chopin and Liszt, 
wood and Dayas, a program wide 
interesting throughout. The Institute 


four to be 


covering a range 
itself amounts 
October and Novem 


this paper; the other four be 


course 
to eight recitals, given in 
announced in 


and May 


ber as already 


ing dated in April 


Dr. Hanchett’s work has frequently been commended in 
these columns, and in other cities has even been called 
the best that the city has known. The Jntelligencer, of 
Wheeling. W. Va., for example, said of his recital: “A 
more delightful and instructive entertainment has not been 
enjoyed in this city.” Similarly the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Sentinel said: “A more interesting and instructive enter 


tainment was never given in this city than the analytical 


recital of Dr. Hanchett. During its rendition the audience 
gave it breathless attention.” The mere fact that Dr 
Hanchett gives each year in this city from thirty to fifty 
lecture recitals, and has kept that up for five or six years 
with many reappearances before the same audience, is a 
stronger guarantee of the value of his work than many 
press notices. 
Tenor lon Jackson Engaged. 
WO Decsi pupils, namely, Anita Rio, soprano, and Dr 
Jackson, tenor, have been engaged sing in “The 

Messiah” at the Christmas performance of _ the sostor 
Handel and Haydn Society 

Dr. Jackson will also sing in “The Redemption” at 
Calvary M. E. Church, A. Y. Cornell conductor, Decem 
ber 11. This is the church which last year gave “Stabat 
Mater” and “The Creation” with such splendid results 
engaging the best singers to be had 
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“MY VOCAL METHOD." 


By Franz X. ARENS 
HE booklet, “My Vocal Method,” contains only tl y 
six pages, and in it Mr. Arens plainly sounds the 
keynote of modern voice culture in his bold stand re 
garding the influence of mind over matter; or, i 
case, of “vocal brains "—as he chooses to call it er the 
vocal instrument. On page 4 he says The human voice 


knows more about singing than you can ever hope to tea 


it Hence voice culture should not concern itself wit 
direct tone production; it uld rather concern itself wit 
the loosening up of the different parts of the vocal 
mechanism to the point of automatic flexibility and agility; 
then it should train the mind to a correct conception of 
the, kind of tone—and voice—for which a given singer is 


predestined by nature. In short, singing is a mental proc 
ess, expressed through the yielding instrumentality of a 
neutral voice.” Concerning this “automatic flexibility” of 
the vocal apparatus, the booklet contains some valuable 


hints in the chapters on breathing, flexibility of diaphragm 


on vowel formation, flexibility of lips and jaw, and tongue 


position. A vowel diagram on page 17, showing the rela 


tive distance between teeth and position of lips, as d« 
manded by the several vowels, renders thi bject ve 
clear 

A special chapter is devoted t Co-vibration of T 
Strengthening Agencies,” in which the autl idvocate 
the occupation with the nasal resonators, 1 ! 1 ng 
both closed and open humming, for furtl 1 
of that co-resonance of open spaces above the larynx, whicl 
co-resonance alone can give the voice its beauty chness 
and charm 

Another interesting chapter is the one on “Purity of Ir 
tonation, Perfect Pois« Here Mr. Arens claims that “a 
fundamental tone may be purity elf, bt witl p 
spaces above the larynx imperfectly attuned the p 
desired.” “Such a tone lacks poise,” he continue 
the tuning of tl vocal cords and that of the pace 
above is not identical.” 

Other chapters are: Principles of Technic, Legato, S 
cato Messa de Voce Study of Mutes Idea Tone Style 
and Individuality 

It would lead u§ too far to here dilate on each chapter 
instead we quote his concluding remarks: “Correct breath 
ing only, nose only, attuning of open space nly, physic 
flexibility only, or even psychic control only, desirable and 
necessary though each be, cannot and will t ’ 
voca artis These ind all her agencies ¢ nera 1 in 
the urse of this treatise must be sub and co-ordinate 
he one to the other, all, however, d nated by th 
tates of the mind, trained to a clear conception of the 
essence of tonal beauty:” In rt, perfect phy al a 
tion of the vocal apparatus must mediate the psychic 
dea, and the psychic principle must d ate anshigur« 
ennoble and beautify the purely pl C: bration 

Copies of the booklet may be secured by nding 4 cent 
in stamps to the Arens Vocal Studio, No. 261 West Fifty 
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New York 
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new studio at Huntington Chambers for the 
winter, and is already busy with pupils, her 
time being almost all occupied thus early 
in the season. One of her pupils, Mme. 
Nellie Painchaud, has just completed a tour 
in Canada, where she met with great success; she is the 
soprano of one of the largest churches in Brooklyn. An- 
other pupil, Miss Mildred Daniels, has just been engaged 
by one of the Newburyport churches, and Madame Good- 
elle has other pupils occupying equally important positions. 


Se 


Of Carl Faelten’s first recital of the season, given 
Wednesday evening in Huntington Chambers Hall, the 
Transcript says: 

“Mrs. Reinhold Faelten prefaced her original and valu- 
able remarks on the composers whose music was about to 
be played with the statement that again had been assigned 
to her the agreeable task of talking or lulling the audi- 
ence into a mood thought desirable by the artist. Mrs. 
Faelten then proceeded, in a pleasant manner, with several 
flashes of roguish humor to tell some interesting facts 
about the evening’s program. Oneexcellent bit of adviceshe 
gave her hearers—if they wish to be capable of judging 
the music of today, first let them learn thoroughly to know 
their Beethoven and Chopin. 

“Of Mr. Faelten’s playing there is little new to be said. 
No foreign artist who visited Boston the past winter 
played with a clearer technic, or with more authority, dig- 
nity and repose than Mr. Faelten did*last night. Intel- 
lectually, his was thoroughly musical, artistic playing, by 
turns broad and big, delicate and brilliant. Far from 
showing the slightest falling off, it distinctly has mellowed 


” 


with time. 
es & 

Of Madame Franklin’s pupil, Mrs. Idalia Levey Ide, 
who sang at the recent festivals in Maine, a Bangor critic 
said that “hers was no ordinary voice. Her soprano is 
high and clear and always musical, not a single note that 
is not wholly pleasing to the ear. That she has had the 
advantage of skilled training and that she has improved 
the opportunities offered by nature and art is evident.” 


ce & 


Francis Rogers gave a song recital, with Henry Good- 
rich at the piano, at Mrs. David Lydig’s, in Lenox, on 
Tuesday 

SE & 

Over 300 people attended Signor and Madame Rotoli’s 
reception on Friday afternoon at Signor Rotoli’s studio 
to meet Miss Gertrude Rennyson. The guest of honor, 
who is a pupil of Signor Rotoli, is a member of the Eng- 
lish grand opera company now at the Tremont Theatre 


Madame Rotoli had receiving with her, besides Miss Ren- 
nyson, Miss Bonne, Miss Shields and Miss Lund. Miss 
Pauline Woltmann and Mrs. Grace Williams sang. 


Se <= 


Felix Winternitz, the violinist, who has been for the past 


three months in a hospital at Bangor as the result of a 


gunshot wound, has returned to Boston entirely recov- 


_ ered from the effect of his accident last summer, and will 


resume very soon his full professional duties. 


eS & 


The first concert of the third annual series of the New 
Hampshire Musical Festival Association was given at 
Manchester, October 9, in Mechanics’ Hall before an au- 
dience larger than at any opening night of previous sea- 
sons. The audience, numbering 1,000, fairly represented 
the music loving portion of Manchester’s people. George 
Byron Chandler, president of the association, opened the 
concert with a few well chosen remarks. The artists en- 
gaged for the occasion consisted of Miss Mary Howe, 
Edward P. Johnson, Francis Archambault, Miss Fay and 


Madame Bouton. 
es & 


The Dorchester Choral Society opened its fifth season 
last week, the rehearsals being held in the vestry of the 
Virginia Street Church, in the Upham’s Corner district. 
James W. Calderwood begins his third season as conductor. 
This is one of the younger musical societies of Greater 
Boston. 

eS & 

A grand concert, with readings* for, the benefit of St. 
Monica’s Home, will be given at People’s Temple, Octo- 
ber 15, by Mme. Estelle Clough, of Worcester; Miss Mary 
P. Burrill, W. H. Richardson, Frederick P. White and the 
Columbia Glee Club. 

Se & 

Miss Lucie Tucker, contralto, will be the soloist at the 

Aeolian and Pianola recital in Steinert Hall this afternoon. 
Ze & 


An organ recital under the auspices of the New England 
Conservatory of Music was given by Henry Dunham on 
Thursday at the Shawmut Congregational Church before 
a large audience. Mr. Dunham was assisted by Carl Stas- 
ny. Many of Mr. Dunham’s former pupils were present 
as well as a large delegation from the conservatory. 

fe << 

Félix Fox, who recently returned from Europe, expects 
soon to give the first of his series of piano recitals. 

eae & 

Heinrich Gebhard will again play with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra toward the latter part of the season. 

es & 

George Devoll and Edwin Isham, assisted by Mrs. J. 
Emery Tippett, will give two vocal recitals at Steinert 
Hall November 10 and 18. 

eS ze 

The copied parts from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” 
which Mr. Tucker has received from Paris are a marvel 
of chirographic art. 

ee & 

The Dannreuther String Quartet will give a recital on 
the evening of Tuesday, November 4, in Steinert Hall, as- 
sisted by Heinrich Gebhard. 


Duss and his band will give concerts at Symphony Hall 
on Monday evening, the 27th, and Tuesday afternoon and 
evening of the 28th. 

eS & 

Frederic Lamonc plays with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra October 31 and November 1, and will soon after 
give a series of recitals in Steinert Hall. 


eS €& 

Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, whose talks upon musical 
subjects made an agreeable impression in Boston last sea- 
son, has established the talks permanently in Steinert 
Hall, in the form of “Musical Five o’Clocks,” commenc- 
ing October 20, at 4:30 p. m., continuing weekly. 

=e = 


The People’s Choral Unio. will commence its sixth sea- 
son in Chickering Hall, Sunday, October 12, at 4 p. m., 
under the management of the general committee of the 
People’s Singing Classes, Samuel W. Cole conductor. 


=e <= 


Miss Mary Miinchhoff will be heard for the first time 
in Boston on Thursday evening, October 16, at Chick- 
ering Hall. 

ce <& 

A series of free lectures, musically illustrated, on the 
subject of “The Great Church Composers,” will be in- 
augurated at Parker Memorial October 13. The com- 
posers to be considered will be Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

es 

Myron Whitney, Jr., is to sing in opera in France this 

winter, beginning at Nantes. 
eH << 

Henry W. Savage has accepted a new opera, to be pro- 
duced later in the season, by two young Americans, Henry 
M. Blossom, Jr., and Alfred M. Robyn. 


Katharine Fisk. 

ME. KATHARINE FISK sailed on the Campania 
for Europe last Saturday, where she will remain 
all this coming season to fill concert, oratorio and recital 
engagements in Continental cities and Great Britain. 
Madame Fisk has spent the summer at Cape Breton, 
N. S., resting after a brilliantly successful season under the 
management of Loudon G. Charlton, which included a 
recital tour to the Pacific Coast. She has stood well at 
the head of contraltos in America for several years since 
her return from a long series of triumphs abroad, and her 
exceptional vocal, artistic and persona! attractions have 

been cordially acknowledged by public and press. 


Sarah Fish, Brounoff Pupil. 
HIS young pianist promises to excel others who have 
come from the Brounoff pianistic school, as she is a 
hard student, quiet in manner and persistent in effort. A 
Musica Courier man recently heard her play a movement 
from the D minor Sonata of Beethoven, which was ac- 
curately and musically interpreted, and Brounoff’s Noc- 
turne in D major, which she plays with beautiful touch 
In December she plays at a concert at Murray Hill Lyceum, 
and later she will give her own piano recital. Brounoff 
gave his lecture recital on “Russian Life and Music” at 
Arlington, N. J., yesterday. 
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October 8, 1902. 

INCE the Music Festival of 19 is an event of the 
past it is interesting to hear t’.e different opinions 
Generally speaking, it is 
looked upon as a greater success than for several years 


WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


expressed in regard to it. 


The sale of tickets just previous, to and during festival 
week exceeded the anticipations of the board of manage- 
ment. It is not likely that Worcester music lovers will 
allow the festival to be given up, and if it is established 
upon a financial basis no doubi the public will come for 
ward to its support. It might be advisable, however, to 
have a festival but once in two years, in which case the 
public would perhaps be more appreciative 


Se <= 


The Friday Morning Club announces that the first 
meeting of the season will be held at the new rooms taken 
by the club, Dean Hall, Woman’s Club house, on Wednes- 
day, October 15. The subject for this meeting will be 
“American Composers.” The club has made arrange 
ments by which two season tickets have been purchased 
for the Symphony concerts in Boston this winter. They 
are to be used in turn by the active members of the club 
This club has an active membership of twenty-one, an 
honorary membership of 250, and at the present time 
fifty people on the waiting list. The active membership 
is limited to twenty-five. 

oe = 

Word has been received in Worcester of the marriage 
in Paris of Miss Ruby Cutler, formerly soprano of the 
Old South Church, Paul of Hyde Park, 
Mass. Miss Cutler has been abroad since the early spring 
supplementing her musical training with instruction from 


and Savage, 


the best teachers on the other side. 
Se & 

Miss May F. Tucker, of the Worcester Piano School 
has arranged to offer free scholarships for talented pupils 
This is a great opportunity for the musically gifted whom 
circumstances have prevented from extended study 


=e <= 


The During Quintet, Swedish concert stars, 


cert in Mechanics’ Hall Saturday evening 


gave a con 
October 11 


The coming of these singers from the old country ha 
created interest among Swedish speaking people all over 
the country. The latest to succeed in getting them to 


sing is the Swedish Nationale Society, of Chicago, an or- 
The concert there will be in the 
seating thousands 


ganization 5,000 strong 
Chicago Auditorium, 
Worcester Swedish people of musical bent have for years 


capable of 


been following the triumphant course of these singers 
through Scandinavian countries and over Europe. They 
sing in several languages. The quartet, which was x 
famous some years ago, sang for Jenny Lind and received 
many kindnesses and suggestions from her 
=S- = 

The Music Students’ Club will have its first meeting of 
the year the evening of October 22 in the Day Building, 
when the study will be Mozart, with a Mozart program. 
Charles E. Mayhew, president of the club, will give two 
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recitals in Worcester this season and one in Boston. 
Mayhew will have the assistance of Mrs 
Harrington at both of these recitals 


=e <= 


At the Old South Church musical service Sunday even- 
ing six selections from Gaul’s “Holy City” were rendered. 


eS <= 


The Home Music Club had its annual meeting Thurs- 
Last 
President, 
Mrs. C. A. Merrill; vice president, Mrs. E. H. Hale; sec- 
retary, Miss Grace Maynard; treasurer, Mrs. Dana Pratt; 
J. C. Bartlett is conductor 


day at the home of Mrs. C, A. Merrill, Elm street. 
year’s official board were re-elected. It is: 


librarian, Mrs. Helen Bowen. 
of this club and Miss Nellie Ingraham pianist 
Ze & 

A large party of Worcester musicians will go to Fitch 
burg Friday evening to attend the recital in the Town 
Hall by Gabrilowitsch. The program is chosen to illus- 
trate the young artist’s versatility, and among the num- 
bers is the delightful Chopin group played by him at the 
Thursday concert of music festival week 

ee €& 

Miss Miller was the soloist at Piedmont 
Church Sunday, September 28. Miss Miller made a last- 
ing impression upon the congregation by her artistic ren- 


Gertrude 


dering of two solos. 
Gwilym Miles was the soloist October 5 and Evan Wil- 
liams will sing October 25. 


eS & 


The Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation are arranging 
two lectures by Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes, of Chicago, to 
be given in Tuckawan Hall at the new clubhouse October 
30 and 31. October 30, “Wagner and the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival’: October 31, “Historic Castles and Cathedrals of 
France.” These lectures will be illustrated by stereopti- 
-on and Adolph Glose, pianist, of New York 

Ze & 


Mrs. Julia Midgley-Murray, violinist, will give a series 
of four chamber concerts in Worcester this season. Mrs 
Murray will be assisted by Fred Martin, one of the festival 


c 


soloists, and other well known talent 
William E. Harper. 
RITICS who know say Mr. Harper will be the su 


of the season; he blessed with a bass so 
ample in power, so musical in quality, and so well schooled 


cess is 


that his singing appeals as strongly to the critical, who 
are sensitive to the refinements of art in vocalization, as t 
those who are satisfied merely with the hearing of beau 


tiful tones. 


Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


RS. BALDWIN returns from her summer 
M Harbor looking blooming; indeed she 
be compared to the song sung so much which is dedicated 
to her, Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” She sang in 
cital at Bar Harbor and at Winter Harbor, Me., and be 
gan this season’s activities by giving a recital at Millbrook 


Bar 
might 


at 


re 


last week 


Mr 
Ada Laurence 





CLASSES IN SIGHT SINGING. 


[SS EVA B. DEMING has announced the open 
WEN ing of four classes at her school, 402-3 Car 
— negie Hall. Class for adults will meet every 
Monday and Thursday afternoon at 3 o'clock. Special clas 
for teachers of sight singing in private and public schools 
will meet every Saturday morning at 11 o’clock. 

Evening class for adults will meet every 
o’clock. 

Children’s class will meet every Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock. 

The advanced class will continue to 
Monday and Thursday afternoons 

These classes are for all vocalists wishing to become pro- 
ficient sight readers. The work meets the needs of those 
having no knowledge of the subject and leads up to the 
most advanced work. Those having some knowledge are 
placed in the more advanced classes. Students to 
read difficult music at sight without the aid of the instru 
ment as easily as they read their mother tongue. Students 
wishing to join these classes should apply at the school at 
an early date. 

Many singers with well trained voices are unable to se 
cure positions on account of their lack of knowledge in 
sight singing, and these classes are arranged so that they 
prepare students for choir and all ensemble work 


Tuesday at 8 


at 4 o'clock 


meet 


learn 


Anita Lloyd. 
ME. ANITA LLOYD has just returned from a long 
summer vacation at Saratoga and Richfield Springs 
and is to open her new spacious residence studio in the 
Westpark, 421 West Fifty-s« 
where pupils will be received and voices trained in French 


venth street after October 15, 


and Italian method, after Madame Lloyd’s own teachers 
MM Paris, and Ferdinand Sieber, Bo- 
logna, Italy 


Desirée Artot, 


Violin Recitals. 


Ricarp C. Kay 


American Violin Virtuoso 


(Liege and Brussels Schools), 


ASSISTED BY 


CAROLINE MONTEFIORE 


SOPRANO. 





MENDELSSOHN HALL, NEW YORK, Nov. 11—Nov. 21 
KRUEGER AUDITORIUM, NEWARK, Noy. 14 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, . - Noy. 18 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 











E, POTTER FRISSELL 


(Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski.) 
Professor of Piano (Leschetizky Method) in the 


Ehrlische Musik Schule of Dresden, 


a leading schoo! of music. Full musical course in every de- 
partment of Music—Harmony, Composition, History of Music, 
Orchestral and Ensemble Classes. Vocal and Instrumental 
instruction by leading artists. 


Address: 530 Fifth Ave., New York. 








CECILIA N | L E 


172 EAST 116th STREET, NEW YORK, 


"Phone: 2688-B, Harlem. 














REMINGTON SQUIRE, Maneger, 
142 Bast 27th Street. 


35 West Elevcath Street, 


MISS EFFIE STEWART 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


NEW YORK, 
or Leading Agents. 





MARY 











In America until 
February 1, 1903. 


UNCH 


SOPRANO. 





First American Tour. 





OFF 


MANAGEMENT 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, New York, 
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TELEPHONES. 
“ie jonas to the increase in our telephone calls, 
we have been compelled to put in the Trunk 
System and Switchboard, thereby gaining the ad- 
vantage of another number. 
Our new telephone numbers are 1767 and 1768 
Madison square. 








MR. HUNEKER.* 


———— 


R. JAMES HUNEKER has retired from mu- 
sic journalism, and after this date his contri- 
butions to THe Musicat Courter cease. It is with 
sincere regret that associations of more than fifteen 
uninterrupted years—the better part of mature 
manhood—are brought to a close, but Mr. Hune- 
ker’s literary aims and his desire for a long vacation 
and ambitions of another nature long cherished by 
him justify this step. 

Mr. Huneker has been a devoted member of the 
staff of Tue Musica Courter, and has impressed 
his strong personality with power and _ brilliancy 
upon the vast host of people who are readers of this 
paper; his articles, essays, reviews and criticisms 
have established him as one of the foremost writers 
on the music subject, and his versatility, his liberal- 
ity, his wit and humor, as well as his authority, have 
been a source of unending enjoyment and study to 
the world of music, for the world of music read him 
through these columns. 

It is the sincere hope of all those who are asso- 
ciated with this publication that his future pursuits 
will prove pleasant to him, and that his sunny na- 
ture will never be clouded by one unpropitious mo- 
ment, and in this, we know, all will join us to whom 
he has for the past fifteen years addressed himself 


through THe Musicav Courter. 


*Any mail or other communications addressed to Mr. Huneker 


will be forwarded to him if sent care of this office. 
eae 


Be. is encouraging to read of the numerous mu- 

sical clubs that will devote entire programs this 
season to works of American composers. Mis- 
sionary work by THe Musicat Courter is bearing 
good results. 


HE late chief of the claque in the Comédie Fran- 
caise has brought an action against the so- 
ciety for his dismissal. He demands a pension; he 
asserts he is an officer of the establishment; that 
he has held the office for eighteen years, and holds 
by the famous Moscow decree by which Napoleon I 
established the Comédie on its present foundation. 





A HERR HEINRICH HEINEMANN is re- 

ported to be at work on a new drama, the 
hero of which is to be the unhappy and defense- 
less Beethoven, while the plot is about the mis- 
deed of his naughty nephew Carl. This is the 
third time that Beethoven has figured in drama. 
In 1862 a play named “Beethoven” was produced 
in Germany by Hermann Schmid, and in 1874 one 
named “Adelaide,” by Hugo Miiller. 


E welcome an addition to musical journalism 

in La France Musicale, the first number of 

which appeared September 25 in Paris. This new 
venture bears the sub-title of “Annals of Music,” 
and promises lectures, history, criticism and news. 
It is the official organ of the Musical Federation of 
France, and naturally is designed for the instruc- 





NO TICKETS. 


** The Musical Courier’ reiterates its re- 
quest that after this date no tickets for 
recitals or concerts be sent to this office. 

Keeping in touch with everything musical 
we are in a position to determine what is 
valuable or educational for our readers. 
For all such affairs ‘The Musical Courier ”’ 
will purchase its own tickets. 








tion and guidance of the directors of popular music, 
and hopes to be a practical guide to musical edu- 
cation. 


REPORT from Baltimore that the 
Saengerfest Association, of that city, has 
asked the city council of Baltimore for an appropri- 
ation of $25,000. President Weiman, of the “fest” 
committee, explains that the money is wanted for 
illuminating the buildings during the week of the 
Saengerfest to be held in the Monumental City 
next June. While we recall that the triennial Saen- 
gerfests of the Northwestern Saengerbund were 
held in Brooklyn in 1990, in Philadelphia in 1897, 
in New York in 1894 and in Newark, N. J., in 1891, 
we have no recollection of the municipality con- 
tributing a dollar to the scheme. Can it be that 
the Baltimoreans are seeking to establish a prece- 
dent? 


States 


- 
HE Musical Mutual Protective Union did not 
object whatever to the men who came over 
here to play in the orchestra under Mascagni’s di- 
rection. Why should it object? 
bers of the Union were born in Europe themselves. 
The tongue that is spoken at the headquarters of 
the union is the German tongue. 
icans can belong to the more important orchestras 
here unless they can speak German. There is no 
chance for an American orchestra. The Musical 
Union drafts most of its people from Germany, and 
as they are foreigners themselves when they come 
here they should not object to other foreigners 
coming here; but if they do object to any orches- 
tral players coming here they should first object to 
the constant introduction of foreign vocalists. The 
Musical Union consists of instrumentalists. 

Now, suppose there was a Musical Union of 
vocalists. The Musical Union of instrumentalists 
does not object whatever to singers coming over 
here and carrying millions of dollars a year out of 
the country; but suppose the instrumentalists that 
come over here were competing with them and 
taking away millions of dollars every year to Eu- 
rope? Of course, that would alter the case, and 
so we are glad to see that the Musical Union does 
not protest against the players that came over here 
with Mascagni. They are doing as well as many 
of our orchestral bodies are doing, and probably 
it is because they are not playing dance music. We 
cannot have orchestral music in New York while 
these musicians are playing dance music up to 3 
o’clock in the morning at different affairs. The 
performance of dance music, with its bowing of 
uniform rhythm, and the playing of brass and reed 
instruments at balls for four, five and six hours 
at a time are not conducive to a practice produc- 
tive of good symphony work. We must not mis- 
guide ourselves on this proposition. The only men 
that can play symphony work properly are those 
who are occupying themselves with the higher 
forms of orchestral playing. 

The Musical Union can do a great deal of good 
if it takes in the whole question of music and not 
merely the orchestral performances in the opera 
and theatres and concerts. It can be of great as- 
sistance in the advancement of the art of music, 
and thereby its own advancement. 


Most of the mem- 


Very few Amer- 
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MASCAGNI. 


ITH the advent of Pietro Mascagni it is pos- 
sible for music, as represented in the opera 
and as represented in the vocal art and as repre- 
sented in the culture and study of the orchestral 
instrumentation, to enter upon a new epoch in this 
country. We shall probably have learned, if we 
are capable of learning anything, that the first obli- 
gation which we have toward the performance of 
music is a proper rehearsal. There can be no 
music without ensemble when more than one per- 
son performs or sings; it means rehearsing, for 
without rehearsing there can be no ensemble, and 
even a soloist requires it. lor many, many years 
this paper has been preaching rehearsal, and if there 
is any progress at ‘all manifest in later years it is 
due to the efforts made through THe MusicaL 
CourRiER to bring to the minds of musicians the 
necessity for dropping every other occupation for 
the purpose of playing in order to rehearse those 
compositions which are to be performed publicly; 
otherwise the public will never learn what they 
are. 

It is gratifying to see so earnest and careful a 
critic as W. J. Henderson refer to this matter in 
last Sunday’s Sun as follows: 

But, on the whole, in recent years at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the orchestral parts of operas have not been 
given, except occasionally. Critics have grumbied 
Mr. Grau does not care as long as his 
The patrons, except 


1] 
well 


about this in vain. 
patrons continue to crowd the house. 
in a few isolated cases, do not hear the orchestra at all. 
They hear the voices. They do not wish to hear anything 
There is little room for wonder, then, that the or- 
chestral work is of a haphazard nature. It must be 
recollected, too, that rehearsals have been few and hasty 
at the Metropolitan. The orchestra has been engaged in 
oscillating between New York and Philadelphia. A dozen 
There is not 


else. 


operas have been performed in two weeks. 
time to rehearse. 

Now, Mascagni’s presence here has meant really little 
beyond the infusion of earnestness into the performance 
of his works. He has insisted on preparing in some meas- 
ure the effects which he designed when he wrote the 
music. Most of the significant phrases in his scores are 
to be found im the orchestral portion. Here he has joined 
hands with the other leaders of the modern Italian school; 
or, rather, he has followed the guidance of the master of 
them all, the incomparable Verdi. 

Mascagni had no organized orchestra, he had no 
organized chorus, he had no organized opera com- 
pany, he had no stars, but he, from his own pivotal 
position, succeeded in producing an ensemble effect 
with the “Cavalleria Rusticana” such as has never 
been heard in this city, doing it with forces that 
were unknown, doing it without any organization 
whatever, doing it with people he himself did not 
even know, simply by a decisive, earnest, conscien- 
tious rehearsal, which was not even based upon a 
system, because he could devise none during the 
few days he was here, and thus for the first time 
we have learned in this country what they do in 
Europe when they give performances of opera with- 
out stars. 

We have never heard the “Cavalleria” here be- 
fore until Mascagni conducted it; we actually never 
heard it. The “Cavalleria” performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House were Calvé perform- 
ances. Everything centred around Calvé’s acting, 
Calvé’s dramatic talent and Calvé’s infusion of ac- 
tion through her own action. Everyone else was 
simply insignificant. The chorus amounted 
nothing, and, as a matter of course, the orchestra 
was merely a slight, hardly necessary, subsidiary 
attachment. Under the Grau regime, as Mr. Hen- 
derson himself says, and as this paper has main- 
tained for ten years past, it is impossible for the 
people of this country ever to hear opera. It is 
not opera; it is always a star, or two stars that shine 
and there is no necessity for rehearsal, and therefore 
there are no rehearsals. 

Under Mascagni, without any opportunity to il- 
lustrate what is possible with the proper forces un- 
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der his command, we have heard a better perform- 
ance and, in fact, the only performance we have ever 
heard of “Cavalleria.” The greatness of the work 
can now be perceived; the epoch making effect of 
it can now be understood. The people of Europe 
are intelligent, just as intelligent as we are, and 
when all over that eastern continent, through all 
nations, “Cavalleria” swept like a whirlwind, creat- 
ing a new and entirely novel suggestion of the pos- 
sibilities of the operatic art, the excitement was 
produced by the inherent originality and genius of 
its composer. Of course, we did not know that 
here, because we have no opera here. We have a 
star system. We have an opera with Melba, or 
with Melba and” Nordica; an opera with a few re- 
nowned Wagner singers, but not Wagner’s opera. 
Even under Seidl there was no such a thing as a 
detailed mise-en-scéne or opera rehearsal. Mr. 
Seidl was never a conductor of symphony in Eu- 
rope, he never conducted a symphony on the other 
side, and only became a conductor here. He was 
a chorus conductor in Europe—in Bremen—and 
studied with Richard Wagner; but was never a 
great conductor on the other side, except just be- 
fore he came to this country, when he conducted 
the Angelo Neuman performances of a traveling 
Wagner Opera Co., which was just about as bad 
as any arranged here. We have never had any 
real, thorough rehearsed ensemble operatic per- 
formances in the United States. until Mascagni did 
it, because there are no rehearsals here. There is 
no governmental supervision over rehearsing, for 
it is governmental when the employees of the opera 
system are under the indirect control of the Min- 
ister of Culture. Our opera is just as indifferent 
and as inconsequent as the foreign opera is in Eng- 
land. That is a lesson which has been taught to 
us by Mascagni. It is a lesson for which we should 
be thankful; it fortifies the position that has been 
taken by those sincere advocates of good music 
who want rehearsals first, rehearsals second, re- 
hearsals always. It is favorable to those who claim 
that the opera and symphony cannot be heard un- 
less they are carefully rehearsed and every detail 
brought out by a master conductor. It puts to 
shame all this shabby conducting that we have 
heard here in New York. When it has been good 
conducting, under a master like Paur, it has been 
defective in the opportunities it offered to him to 
secure rehearsal. When a man like Walter Dam- 
rosch conducts all the details, all the miniature work, 
all the arabesques disappear. It is a slaughter of 
the innocents in this country; there is no conscien- 
tious application to the score, and the conductor 
himself is willing to sacrifice himself for the sensa- 
tional instead of demanding either coniplete re- 
hearsing or no performance. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, as in the case of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which is permanent, and in the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, which is permanent, and 
in the Van der Stucken Orchestra, which is per- 
manent; but even there more rehearsing could be 
secured if the conductors would insist upon it, and 
better work could be done. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with Mascagni conducting, it be- 
came so glaring in contrast that all of us must have 
been amazed at the possibilities that exist in or- 
chestral works when properly rehearsed. 

What is going to be done now in order to get 
our orchestral conditions here and our opera con- 
ditions upon an artistic basis? 

We have seen that something can be done with- 
out stars. We have seen that we can hear a mas- 
ter work like the “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ without 
stars and get the most complete artistic satisfac- 
tion with a raw orchestra and with a raw chorus 
and without system, except that it is inspired 
through the art of the composer and director, and 
there is no one who has not been in touch with 
Mascagni at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
week who can conceive of the difficulties with which 
Mascagni had to contend in order to carry out his 











project at all. It was enough to destroy the capa- 
city of any ordinary intellect. The wonder is that 
the man was able to do anything, and yet no such 
performance ever was heard in this country, so far 
as detail and interpretation and ensemble are con- 
cerned. We do not refer here particularly to the 
first performance, but to subsequent ones, and the 
first performance should not have been criticised 
anyhow as the basis of the applied criticism; and 
yet, notwithstanding this, the critics were eminently 
just, and would be more lavish today had they 
attended the subsequent performances and review- 
ed them. 

But we ask again, What is going to be done? 
We are going to have a great singer, a great tenor, 
who is going to carry an opera. The orchestra will 
make a whole lot of noise and an indifferent con- 
ductor will be there and hurry it through. The audi- 
ence will discuss matters in general—social and 
other affairs—during the intermezzi, and the finer 
parts of the score will not be heard, for two reasons 
—first, because they are not played, and second, 
because they are not listened to. 

At the New York Philharmonic Mr. Damrosch, 
who gives his services for nothing, will certainly 
not be very overscrupulous in asking for more re- 
Men 
who play dance music one evening and classical 
music the next cannot have proper rehearsals. It 
is a shame and disgrace, just as much as our opera 
is a shame and disgrace so far as good music is 
concerned, performed rehearsals. 
The whole operatic question of this country is 
going to be wrecked through the star system, and 
the critics can save this wreck by insisting upon 
ensemble performances and taking the position 
which Mr. Henderson took in the Sun, If they 
refuse to go near those performances, if they rep- 
resent to the management that those things are 
productions, and that 


hearsals than are already assigned to him. 


when without 


heartrending, art insulting 
they are not existing in this world for the purpose 
of constantly creating new heroes, people who 
ought simply to part of a general repre- 
sentation; that they are tired of this thing, of throw- 
ing thousands and thousands of dollars into the 
pockets of these people for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the operatic prospect—if they take this position 
they will save the situation and do something for 
music. 

Mr. Henderson is collaborating with Walter 
Damrosch on an opera, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
which interests him and Mr. Damrosch, and Mr. 
Krehbiel is writing the annotations of the Philhar- 
monic programs, which also inclines him toward 
that society, but these facts will not blind these two 
men to the necessity of rehearsing and to the neces- 
sity of finer work than has been done by the Phil- 
harmonic if possible, in order to give the subscrib- 
ers more satisfaction of an artistic nature. This 
paper has never believed that Walter Damrosch, 
even as a good musician, has the disciplinary pow- 


be 


ers or the temperamental ability to conduct in Phil- 
harmonic concerts in other 
operas. Mr. 
learned in music, but he is not a conductor. He 
the They have no regard 

conductor. They 
in their attitude toward him and they 
fear of his baton. Without rehearsing 
Walter Damrosch we see no prospects 
for the Philharmonic. Mr. Damrosch 
been an insistent rehearser anyway. The critics 
can demand it. Mr. Henderson can insist upon it, 
and Mr. Krehbiel can ask for it, and in the interests 
of good music in this country the people look to 
them and to us to do so. They are honest men 
themselves and they want honest music. Mr. 
Krehbiel can tell them directly that he will refuse 
to consider the annotation of the Philharmonic pro- 
grams unless these performances are of a higher 
standard, and Mr. Henderson can retire from that 
position which he occupies with Mr. Damrosch and 


or concerts 


very 


any or 


Damrosch is a man who is 


cannot control men. 


for him as a are cynical 
have no 
and with 
whatever 


has not 
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insist upon better work. We are not criticising 
ahead of the event. We know the Philharmonic 
Society is organized on such a basis that it cannot 
have the required number of rehearsals, and we 
think that Mr. Damrosch is doing this work for 
purposes of his own, and political ones, which may 
be all proper and correct, but it does not give us 
the opportunity to hear the music as we should 
have it—correctly and artistically done. 

These are some of the things we have gotten 
from Mascagni, to whom we are under everlasting 
obligations for having brought to our attention the 
evidence necessary to show that ensemble is the 
only thing that is possible to make opera artistic, 
and that our star system is not only a sham and a 
disgrace, but that it helps to cover up the defects 
of the performance and militates against the prog- 
ress of music and of musical art fundamentally. 
It should be abolished by refusing patronage to it, 
but as the fashionable elements of this community 
look upon it as a part of their function nothing can 
be done except to print such a protest as this, which 
goes on record for future purposes. 

In the meantime we again reiterate our unstinted 
thanks and praise to Pietro Mascagni, not only for 
having given us these evidences of what opera 
should be, but for having composed such a wonder- 
ful work as the “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which has 
justified all that has been said in favor of it in Eu- 
rope and America and which gives us at least a 
hint of the possibilities of modern Italy’s part in the 
music of the future. 








OR several years past this paper has been print- 
ing extensively innumerable criticisms from 
the best musical papers of Europe, Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, Cologne, London and 
Paris on the subject of Miss Mary Minchhoff, an 
American soprano. One 
THE MUNCHHOFF of the functions of THE 
CASE. MusIcac Courier is to re- 
print music _ criticisms 
from all over the globe for musical people who wish 
to give a consensus of musical opinion regarding 
themselves to the musical world, and who, naturally, 
use this medium for that purpose. It is the only 
method by means of which the musician of any 
kind, productive or reproductive, can get before the 
world, for, as a general rule, the daily papers are 
read in their various communities only, and certain- 
ly do not circulate throughout the world as does a 
class paper in its own specialty. 

On Friday evening this talented young American 
woman sang, for the first time, in America, and the 
criticisms on her singing of the New York papers 
are not in accord with the criticisms of the Euro- 
pean papers, and certainly could not have been 
used by Miss Miinchhoff as she used those which 
were sent by her from Europe. There are many 
radical points of difference. 

We quote a few European notices for illus- 
tration : 

The Berlin Newes Frawenblatt says: “The new Patti of 
the concert hall.” 

Che Leipsic Anzeiger, in referring to Miss Minchhoff, 
ays as follows: “Her masterly coloratura was not less 
effective and gave occasion for a comparison with the most 
celebrated artists, for instance, Marcella Sembrich.” 

Of Miss Miinchhoff the Cologne Volks-Zeitung said: 
‘She is the Sarasate among vocalists.” 

Many of these criticisms, containing such effu- 
sions of admiration, written by men of high 
standing and prominence in Continental Europe 
and in England, were reprinted in THe Mv- 
SICAL COURIER for the purpose of illustrating to 
America that we were about to hear one of the 
greatest vocalists of the period, and everyone was 
prepared for it, and there certainly was the greatest 
good will exemplified, and as Miss Miinchhoff did 
not appear here as have other great singers, with an 
orchestra and under those more imposing and gala 


environments that generally surround some of the 
artists that come here from Europe for introduc- 
tion, she had a deliberate opportunity to sing her 
own program in recital. 

Now, what is the difficulty, for certainly it is a 
difficulty in the career of anyone, particularly upon 
returning to one’s own native land, to find such 
radical contrasts as are exhibited in this instance? 
Is it the climate? Is it the absence of temperament- 
al gift, or is there a peculiar desire for exaggera- 
tions in temperamental expression before it can find 
effective recognition here? Have we become so ac- 
customed to the extreme realism of the stage as ex- 
hibited by Calvé, and frequently by Lehmann, and 
by Brema and by Ternina, that the concert singer 
no longer has an opportunity for a recognition, un- 
less under these forced and excessive manifestations? 
Certainly, it is singing that Miss Minchhoff does; 
certainly there is an evidence there that schooling of 
an effective kind has ‘been effectively produced. 
Blanche Marchesi, without a voice like any of these 
singers, gave an exhibition of temperamental and 
dramatic singing in this country that also failed to 
find any recognition on the strength of a lack of 
resonance and tonal gifts, and, again, she was called 
exaggerated because she did give the exact dramatic 
interpretation to the songs. In either case, in the 
case of Marchesi, as in the case of Miinchhoff, the 
means and not the extremes were applied, and this 
compels us to conclude that we wish to hear the 
radical expressions in either direction in place of the 
legitimate. It must either be a very fine voice cul- 
tivated to the very highest pitch and to the most 
extreme finish like Melba’s, backed by considerable 
volume, without the slightest sensual reinforce- 
ment; or it must be, as in the case of Calvé, and of 
Ternina very frequently—and others of their kind— 
a robust and overpowering temperamental dramatic 
expression, even without voice, in order to receive 
recognition in this land. 

This is also the real reason why so many Euro- 
pean artists cannot make any effect in America, 
and this is the reason why Kubelik and Paderewski 
succeed. It is the desire for the personality, or 
for the sensational effect, not denying that in any 
of those cases there are great gifts, musically, 
added to them. The mere expression of sensa- 
tionalism without music has a result, as in the case 
of Kubelik in New York city. Again, however, 
throughout the country the New York criticisms 
are not sustained and people liked Kubelik, and 
others that are sensational make popular successes, 
which means money; but we want in this country 
the radical and the sensational effect. Our nerves 
are strung up to such an intense pitch through our 
own activity here, we are living such a boisterous 
and strenuous life here, that the quiet and artistic 
and graceful effects do not in the least disturb us 
and produce no impressions, It must be some- 
thing inordinately overpowering that affects the 
nerves, so as to shock them out of position, and 
then, in our effort to restore the balance, we break 
out into the very enthusiasm of admiration. 

Who have been the successes in the United 
States within recent years, musically speaking? 
Calvé and Melba, Paderewski, Kubelik and Sem- 
brich; all of them, in one direction or the other, 
sensational; and we repeat again that this is not 
at all indicative that they are not also musical, be- 
cause some of these people are intensely musical 
and artistic; but when they are to be successes in 
the full meaning of the word there must be in 
America an attribute of sensationalism, such as in 
the case of Jean de Reszké, who carries the finish 
of acting and the effectiveness of vocal culture, 
without voice, to the point of sensationalism in the 
holding of a note and its gradations and its dy- 
namic reserve, all done through the artistic ma- 
nipulation of the vocal cords, the management of 
the breath and the formation of the mouth cavity. 
It is sensational, although not without, of course, 
the musical gift attached to it; but had he only 





the musical gift without the sensationalism one 
season would end him here, just as it ends other 
tenors; and if Paderewski had merely the musical 
gift without the sensational personality, that would 
end him with one or two seasons, and if Rosen- 
thal had all the musical gifts and all the ability 
and did not possess that enormous and overpower- 
ing technic which overwhelms with its sensational 
effects he would be finished in one season, and 
there could be no money made with him or for 
him. 

That is the only reason that can be found fon 
showing the difference between these criticisms, ex- 
cept one other, and that is that the musical judgment 
of the United States is of a higher order than that 
of Europe. lt may be possible that the European 
critic is not the man we ask the critic here to be. 
Over there they are satisfied with an easy and 
graceful performance of any kind, and the European 
critic rejects the extremes of art, being by nature 
more conservative and less subject to a strenuous 
existence than we have here. A nation that is not 
satisfied with millionaires but wants billionaires, a 
nation that is not satisfied with industrial corpora- 
tions but wants combinations and trusts, a nation 
that is not satisfied with remaining within its bor- 
ders but wants to capture the whole earth and 
make it a colony, a nation that is not satisfied un- 
less it has in every direction the extreme satisfac- 
tion of possession and of the enjoyment of the same, 
as even is illustrated in the case of art (because our 
millionaires want to get possession of all the 
museums in Europe and bring them over if they 
could have the duty reduced), and a nation that is 
not satisfied with six or eight libraries in each of 
its cities but wants from one to two hundred in 
each town, a nation that is not satisfied with the 
usual edition of books and papers but wants mil- 
lions of each—such a strenuous nation wants ex- 
tremes and wants sensations. 

Undoubtedly with musical people Miss Munch- 
hoff will continue to make the same impression 
which she made here in New York, and she must 
be satisfied with what she has received in the way 
of recognition in these papers because it represents 
the American opinion in accordance with what has 
just been disclosed. 

The field for a certain class of artists in music 
is entirely European and can never become fertile 
here—fertile in the sense of American fertility. A 
great many artists that come over here from Europe 
are satisfied with what they receive here, even if it 
is not the extreme result that is obtained by some of 
the sensational artists, as it is, under all conditions, 
more remunerative than the small amount of money 
received in Europe; and they are all over here for 
money, as we know, which is perfectly proper from 
their point of view if not from ours, and probably 
from the American point of view also. 

Under the proper kind of management, carefully 
and judiciously conducted, Miss Miinchhoff can 
make a remunerative tour in this country, because 
she can appeal to a whole multitude of persons who 
would be delighted to hear that kind of singing, 
but in Europe they want to hear it continually. In 
Europe they are satisfied with it, because we need 
no better evidence than the Miinchhoff case, with the 
hundreds and hundreds of criticisms that have been 
printed in this paper regarding the satisfaction she 
gave on the other side. It may become the turning 
point in the nature and character of the managerial 
business of the United States, because managers are 
not expected to run any risks in bringing European 
artists to the United States who are not sensational. 
There is no money in them unless they are. It 


should be known well and thoroughly in Europe that 
the conservative artist, the artist without a sensa- 
tional attachment, cannot make money here. 

The Herald, in making mention of Miss Miinch- 
hoff—which was very favorable—states that the 
audience demanded several encores. 
did, but there were none given. 


The audience 
How, then, could 
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there have been any encores when there were none? 
Miss Minchhoff followed the European method of 
not singing encores. Encores are always an evi- 
dence of bad breeding, and it is a custom that should 
be entirely abolished. Mr. Gericke permits none, 
and Mr. Gericke is perfectly right. 
go to hear encores, they go to hear the program. 
The singer or the player who permits an encore is 
working for the gallery. 

Most of the critics left the hall before the pro- 
gram was finished. Such is usually the case here. 
The critics are not to be blamed, for their articles 
must be in the papers the next morning. They are 
compelled to sit down after a performance or a re- 
cital or concert, and write a carefully digested crit- 
icism. That cannot be done in five minutes. The 
editor must have it in his possession a certain hour 
before midnight if possible. It must go down by 
messenger from the concert centre to the lower part 
of the city, and the result is that the critics of the 
morning papers are compelled, in most instances, to 
leave the concert before the performance has passed 
through two-thirds of its stage. It is frequently done 
by them under protest, because they want to hear 
the end of the program in many instances, particu- 
larly in novelties, but the reviews of these novelties 
are prepared ahead of time, and the criticisms are 
merely attached to them. A review of a novelty is 
nearly always prepared before the critic goes to the 
concert. It is a state of affairs which should not 
exist in a civilized community. 

It is again seen from this that unless we make 
it a habit to criticise music in the abstract we will 
It is the music in concrete 


People do not 


never have any reform. 
that helps along the sensational artist, and it is an 
injustice to him, because when he is an artist he 
does not wish to be a sensational one—he wishes to 
be a legitimate one—as Miinchhoff is. 





HEN one considers the vast amount of time, 
labor and money artists spend in acquiring 

their musical education, or in fitting themselves for 
artistic success, one is compelled greatly to deplore 
the fact that so many of them are utterly lacking 
in business capacity, which is 


ARTISTS AND under 


ADVERTISING. 


absolutely necessary 
modern conditions in order to 
win financial success. 

Many achieve marked artistic success and yet do 
not make money enough to live respectably, for 
the simple reason that they have not Lommon sense 
enough to make their success known to the world 
in such a direction that it could yield financial re 
turns. 

Let us consider, for example, that great allure 
ment, a European reputation, for which so many of 
our young American artists are striving. In con- 
nection with this some remarkable cases have recent- 
ly come to our notice. We know of Americans who 
have gone to Europe and achieved success there, 
but who have done comparatively nothing to make 
their success known in this country. 

Now, the object all Americans have in view in 
making a European reputation is to secure an en- 
gagement for an American tour, for to America 
they must all look for money. There is no money 
in making a name in Europe; on the contrary, it 
usually calls for a large expenditure of money. 
However, the European reputation has a commer- 
cial value in America. But this is true only when 
it is properly exploited in this country. In other 
words, if the artist does not advertise his European 
success through the proper channels in America, 
why, then, the value of his European career is nil. 
Yet artists will spend several thousand dollars in 
giving concerts in Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna, Paris, 


London, and take it as a matter of course, while it 
never once occurs to them to advertise themselves 
on a scale commensurate with their career abroad 
by publishing full accounts of their success in the 
various European capitals, together with criticisms 


in full, &c. For that they will spend no money, and 
they even consider it inartistic and undignified. 

Could anything be more absurd and illogical? 
These artists want to make money in America. 
They know that a European reputation is necessary 
in order to do so. If they go abroad and conform 
to the imperative European conditions, which de- 
mand a large expenditure of money in order to 
make a name, why, then, do they not conform to 
the equally imperative American conditions, which 
demand a proportionate expenditure of money in 
order to draw the attention of managers, musical 
societies and the public to what they have done, and 
thus turn their European success to practical ac- 
count? 

The same principle applies not only to American 
artists in Europe, but to all artists, for America is 
the goal toward which they all look sooner or later. 
It is the only field in which artists can make a for- 
tune. Whatever their artistic standing in Europe, 
they can make ten times as much money here as 
there. 

Tue Musica Courier, with a circulation greater 
than that of ail the other music papers of the world 
combined, is naturally the medium through which 
artists can best exploit their European successes. 
It is the only paper that has a universal circulation, 
and it is a fortunate thing for artists that such a 
paper exists, for it enables them to become known 
in a way that was absolutely impossible years ago. 

But those who think because they have played 
or’sung in Berlin or Vienna or Paris with-success, 
and who have been mentioned by our correspond- 
ents in those cities, or who have perhaps published 
a batch of criticisms in THE Musicat Courier, 
that that is sufficient, and that thenceforth their 
Names are household words in America, and that 
managers will come flocking to them with large 
offers for a grand American tour—they are very 
much mistaken. That is not the way it is done 
nowadays. The artists who are to win financial 
success in America must combine with high artistic 
merit practical common sense in business acumen, 
particularly in regard to advertising. 

Under existing conditions here the commercial 
feature of a career is just as important as the ar- 
tistic. The two must go hand in hand; neither one 
alone will do, and the sooner artists realize this the 
better for their own interest, although it neces- 
sarily can be of very little consequence to this pa 
to 


per, which is already crowded inconvenience 


with advertising. 

T HE cable last week again sent us harrowing taies 
During the summer 

we published the story of the Wagner singer’s finan- 


of Materna’s poverty. 


cial distress, and to this is now added accounts of 
failing health. In Berlin they are talking of some 
plan to assist the famous artist in this hour of ex- 
treme 


want. Materna is still on the sunny side of 


sixty. She was born at St. Georgen, Styria, July 
10, 1847. 
Wagner to create the role of Briinnhilde at Bay- 
reuth in 1876 made her début in operetta as a sou- 
brette. Let young singers so prone to despise small 
and humble beginnings reflect on the career of 
Amelia For twenty years at 
least she was one of the greatest dramatic singers of 
the world. Her husband, Karl Friedrich, an actor, 
died some years ago. Since his retirement from 
the stage Materna has lived quietly at Graz, her early 
home. Some time ago it was reported that she was 
going to Vienna, open a studio and begin the pre- 
carious labor of giving vocal lessons, but later re- 
ports of failing health will hardly admit of this plan. 
In Vienna, where Materna was a member of the 
Court Opera from 1869 to 1896, something hand- 
some should be done to assure her peace and com- 
fort for the remainder of her life. 


Strangely enough this woman chosen by 


Materna-Friedrich. 





In Vienna Oscar Nedbal has conducted the entire sym- 
phonic cycle by Smetana, “Mein Vaterland.” 





Tue Last or THE Liszt Lisr. 


has always appeared incongruous that Liszt 


should 


Dante’s Divine Comedy a symphony. 


version of 


This ‘Dante 


have called his musical 
Symphony” or, to be exact, “Eine Symphonie zu 
Dante’s ‘Divina Commedia,’ ” 


all; much more does it resemble a symphonic poem 


is not a symphony at 
than a symphony. The same has been said of his 
“Faust” symphony, but any careful analysis will 
prove that this work has many formal resemblances 
to a symphony—enough to entitle it to that term. 

The Dante Symphony was sketched somewhere 
between 1840 and 1845, but was not composed until 
1856, and played the year afterward for the first 
time in Dresden. These dates show that the work 
was born about the same time as was his “Faust 
Symphony,” and both are remarkable evidences of 
Liszt’s prescience as a composer. 

Possibly no other case in musical history is as pe- 
culiar as Liszt’s. He composed great works—some 
of they were 
acknowledged, much less appreciated. Now 
unreasonable to claim for them the greatness of a 
Beethoven, and even with all reverence it must be 
admitted that much in them was timely. Had they 
won over the ears of the critics and so the public 


never 


it 


them remarkably so; yet 


is 


+ 
‘ 


when first they were played the effect would have 
been tremendous; but now when the majority of 
these compositions are heard, even the most idola- 
trous of Liszt’s admirers are a bit apologetic and 
point timidly, but proudly, to the dates of their 
creations. Liszt stopped at very little in his am 
conventionalities, but some of 
That 


bition to overthrow 
his successors have stopped at nothing at all. 
which in Liszt was tremendously daring now only 
seems so if dates are flashed across the memories of 
the listeners. Liszt, the composer, has been out- 
dared long ago, and by some irritating irony of 
events the ones who have builded on Liszt have 
come into their share of glory and notoriety most 
promptly. But after all it was Liszt’s own fault: 


he should not have played the piano so well! 
= = 


Arthur Hahn in his intelligent analysis of this 
Dante Symphony tells us that the composer has not 
regarded Dante’s immortal work as a huge political 
satire nor as an exposition of Christian—particular 
ly Catholic—dogmas, but has striven to get at the 
i 


“ethical kernel” of the whole, presenting that side 


which is of the deepest and most universal human 


interest. 
rhe work is divided into two great divisions, “In- 
ferno” and “Purgatorio”; and this latter half is 


rounded off by a “Magnificat,” the vocal part of 
which is meant to be sung by boys or women’s 
The form of the composition is dictated 
sheerly by the poetic content; this makes it logical 
enough—and as revolutionary. 


voices 


4 


_— 


oe 


Durch mich geht’s ein zu wehevollen Statte 
Durch mich geht’s ein zu ewiglichen Schmerz 
Durch mich geht’s ein zu dem verlornen Volke! 
There is a threatening blaring of trombones and 
a sinister roll of tympani as these lines are intoned 
Thus we enter the Inferno guided by Liszt. At the 
forbidding inscription over the portal “Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here” the orchestra breaks 
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out furiously as though really hell itself let loose. 
That fearful line “Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’en 
trate!’’ is monotonously given in a frantic fortissimo 
by horns and trumpets on E with a final F for the 
last word. It sounds utter hopelessness itself. 

Then the rolling thunder of hell’s whirl ascends 
as though the army of damned souls were encir- 
cling the cauldron. Here Liszt resorts to the ob- 
vious chromatics to picture the cry and the sigh 
of the lost ones. There is one motif especially 
which descend chromatically an octave; its square 
rhythm is broken by triplets, and the effect, with 
sneering brass, is one of ironic laughter sans 
trace of hope. The composer has caught the spirit 
of the idealless crew to whom salvation seems de- 
nied. 

This leads to an allegro frenetico in which the 
atmosphere is so leaden that breathing becomes a 
difficulty and the heart beats laboredly. 
The harmonies are depressing and the 
rhythms cut their way ruthlessly into the 
memory. It is rather a fearful moment. 
The theme here is chromatically unsettled 
and sways about unreasonably. The 
movement of it all is brutally restive, as 
though the accursed ones were being 
hurled from wall to wall of their hellish 
prison. The cries are of fear; then curses 
and oaths hiss and steam their way through 
the whirr of tone. The energy is endless, 
and against the impetus of discouraging 
sound the brasses hammer out a theme of 
infernal defiance which could have been in- 
vented by none other than Liszt. 

This 1s repeated, and the storm circles 
even more violently. But the vanity of the 
defiance of these damned ones! In the 
midst of their strife sounds the “Abandon 
theme twice, and more insistently 
Chaotic night settles upon 





he ype” 
before. 


the scene, 


than 


fe 
mood has changed; in place of 


The bass clari- 


The 
fury there now is lament. 
net voices a pathetic bit which is taken up 
by the English horn and then spun further 
by the other woodwind. Dante’s “Kein 
grosserer Schmerz, als in Elend zu geden- 
ken an gliicklichere Zeit” is thus repre- 
sented in tone, and the pathos of it is af- 
It is the voice of Francesca that 
greets us, and the following plaintive 
episode continues the wail of this long- 
ing woman. The andante amoroso in seven-four 
time is a rehearsal of the two lovers’ passion, and 
Liszt makes much of this. But the love of Paola 
and Francesca is weighted with guilt, however 
ardent it might be. So the “Abandon hope” theme 
darts between them, and with a harp glissando the 
spirits of the lovers separate and glide hopelessly 


fecting. 


away. 

\gain the kettle of souls begins to boil. The 
ironic laughter—'‘lasternde Hohngelachter,” as the 
score is marked—begins again, a grell contrast to 
the preceding love passage. All the former Motife 
of defiance, of despair and what not occur again, 
and work up to a frantic climax in which the 
“Abandon hope” theme sounds ominously. This 
concludes the tremendous first movement of the 
work. 

eS & 

Zum Lauf durch bessere Gewasser Flut 

Hebt meines Geistes Schiff nun meine Schwingen 

Und lA4sst zuriick das Meer voll Schreck und Grauen, 

Und singen will ich von dem zweiten Reiche, 

Darin sich meiniget des Menschen Geist. 

+ os . * * + 

Die holde Farbe vom Saphir des Ostens, 

Die rings den heitern Himmelsbogen schmiickt, 

Sie schuf auf Wonne meinen Augen wieder, 

Als ich hervortrat aus der Grabesluft, 

Die Augen mir and Brust so lang beschwert. 


This is the Dante spirit that Liszt has tried to 


embody in the second movement, Purgatorio, of this 
composition. The entire musical atmosphere loses 
some of its dourness, and mild hope glistens in 
theme and orchestral color. The melodies are mild- 
ly beautiful, and one feels the mankind has freed 
itself from the slag of hopeless misery. Faith and 
belief actuate the thematic construction; there is a 
tendency to reach into the higher range of melody, 
a striving which Liszt indicates so cleverly as futile 
by breaking off his theme in its flight. 

Then there is a tinge of the religious, as though 
the soul sought salvation on those paths. But at 
the close of this mood there is a yawning open fifth 
which hints of unattained goal. Remorse and self 
accusation all find musical voices, none of them lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

A fugue, headed “Lamentoso,” serves to pre- 
cipitate a climax in which striving becomes more 
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frantic. At its apex the mood veers again and be- 
comes soulful; then a dull sense of mystery per- 
vades the composition, and the incompleteness of 
man is characterized. There is the usual succession 
of contrasts: hope and despair, strife and calm. 

= & 


Then without a break Liszt introduces the “Mag- 
nificat,” which corresponds in a way to Dante’s 
“Paradise.” Evidently the .composer, had reasons 
for not giving this portion the importance of a sep- 
arate movement. 

Here his orchestral color is of the mildest; he 
avoids almost everything that would make it seem 
high in tone, and the combination of feminine or 
boy’s voices adds to the illusion of redemption. 

“Magnificat anima mea Dominum” is tenderly 
voiced, an effect that grows with “in deo Salutari 
meo.” Then a solo voice takes up “Magnificat,” 
which the orchestra and ghorus repeat. The latter 
have their usual “Hosanna” and “Halleluja,” and in 
a mysterious pianissimo the last chorus dies away. 

= <= 


As though he were dissatisfied Liszt wrote a sec- 
ond close, which is. @ direct cofitrast of tmioods to 
the one just mentioned. This ad libitum finale 
brings the work to a flashing close, amid the jubi- 
lant noise of trumpet and®trombone, making the 
“Halleluja” a victorious hymn. 


Like the “Faust” Symphony Liszt dedicated this 
work to Richard Wagner, who thought it one of 
the most astounding feats in music. And he added 
with true Wagnerian verbosity that this work had 
affected him “like the creative act of a redeeming 
genius, who freed Dante’s inexpressibly deep seated 


-will from the Hell of his imagination, and by means 


of the refining fire of musical ideality placed it in 
the Paradise of blessed experience. It is the soul of 
the Dante poem in highest apotheosis.” 


=e <= 


Of Liszt’s oratorio “Die Legende von der heili- 
gen Elisabeth” there is a most enthusiastic analysis 
by Fritz Volbach. I confess I cannot follow the 
writer through all his arches of unstinted praise, 
many of which seem to be extravagantly bowed. He 
declares that Liszt did for the oratorio form what 
he did for the symphonic one: that he 
liberated it from its formal confines and 
allowed the contents alone to dictate their 
surroundings boutidaries. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to define the form of modern oratorio— 
and I mean the term to be 
elastic enough to include Handel's imper- 
ishable works. Certainly there must be a 
stipulated character about an oratorio and 
a logical distribution of solo and ensemble 
pafts; but beyond that I don’t know 
what there is about an oratorio that justi- 
fies anyone making comparison between 
its form and that of the symphony. Then 
the writer declares that the decadence of 
eratorio since Handel was only arrested by 
Liszt with this “Elisabeth.” Is not this 
rather hard on our friend Mendelssohn? 

Hot on the intent of coupling Liszt to 
Handel, Volbach finds a point of similarity 
between the two giants in that Liszt also 
took his themes from wherever he found 
This is finding resem- 
At all events 


“modern” 


appropriate ones! 
blances with a vengeance. 
“Elisabeth” contains folk tunes, religious 
themes and Gregorian mielodies. And its 
formal predecessor—so says the writer— 
was Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust.” 
The question of its adaptability to scenic 
production is also touched upon. When 
this was first proposed Liszt refused to 
sanction it; but it was done in that form 
nevertheless, and still is, occasionally. 
= 
The orchestral introduction contains one of these 
oid church tunes. This part of the work is really 
extremely simple, but effective, notwithstanding its 
plain outlines. 

The first part of the oratorio proper is called “An- 
kunft der Elisabeth auf der Wartburg,” ard is di- 
vided into six numbers, choral and solo. Here the 
story begins to unravel: Elisabeth, Hungarian by 
birth, is taken out of her native land and brought 
to Thiiringen as the intended bridé of young Lud- 
wig, son of the Landgrave Hermann. At her ar- 
rival in the Wartburg the chorus greets her with 
“Willkommen die Braut”; then the landgrave wel- 
comes the youthful bride. Here Liszt has a fling at 
local color, for a Hungarian nobleman, one of Elisa- 
beth’s escorts, now delivers his charge; it sounds all 
the world like the beginning of a Hungarian Rhap- 
sody! A native folk song serves here, and when 
taken up in assent by the chorus is very effective. 
Of course Hermann promises protection to Elisa- 
beth, and the youthful bride and groom exchange 
inane confidences. The orchestra then indulges in 
some melodies of childish play, and the hearer may 
imagine things as juvenile as he pleases. The 
chorus is stirred once more into its song of welcome, 
which closes the first part of the work. 


@ 
Part II is headed “Landgraf Ludwig,” and is 
supposed to occur after a lapse of years; in the in- 
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terval Elisabeth has really become the bride of Lud- 
wig. There are four numbers in this division, the 
first one of which is the Hunting Song. The very 
usual hunting calls for the horns and the inevitable 
echoes occur, and then Ludwig relieves himself of 
some sentimentality about the beauty of his own 
country. The orchestra intones the Elisabeth Mo- 
tif and truly enough she appears; Ludwig calls to 
her and rebukes her for wandering about without 
her escort of maids. She declares hesitatingly that 
she only has been plucking roses, but her husband’s 
look of reproach wrings the truth from her; with a 
cry for mercy she falls at his feet and confesses that 
she has been visiting the sick: “sieh Wein und Brod 
hier, das ich trage, die Spenden einer Siinderin.” 
But when the saintly lady uncovers her bread and 
wine she finds them vanished and in their stead a 
lap full of roses. This is the episode of “Das Rosen- 
wunder,” and, of course, the telling of it is entirely 
in the music; Liszt tries to outline the ascending 
odor of roses in flute and harp passages, while the 
general character of the music is as cloying as pos- 
sible. 

The chorus is as astonished as the next one, and 
from them we hear “Ein Wunder, ein Wunder hat 
der Herr gethan,” which only precedes the Kreuzes- 
motif. This theme is taken from the Gregorian 
chant, and here is used to symbolize the Cross; it is 
also the principal theme of the crusades and the 
crusaders in this oratorio. Liszt seems to have been 
fond of the device; he used it in the finale of the 
Dante Symphonuy, and also in the Gloria fugue of 
the Graner Messe. 

To return to our roses. When the landgrave sees 
the miracle accomplished he immediately believes 
in it, which stamps him an exceedingly gullible 
young man. However, the spell seizes him, and 
nothing will do but to join the crusades and lib- 
erate the country in which the Redeemer’s cross 
once stood. Husband and wife pray their thanks 
for this sign, and the chorus helps them religiously. 


— 

The third portion—which also consists of four 
numbers—is called “Die Kreuzritter,” and hinges 
logically at the foregoing part of the tale. The 
crusaders assemble and the religious feeling be- 
gins to ferment. Backed by full orchestra they 
assert “Gott will es” with remarkable fervor and a 
climax. 

Ludwig then turns to the trusty ones who are to 
remain at home and cautions them to be true at 
all times to Elisabeth, whom he places in their 
charge. When it comes to the final parting Elisa- 
beth scents trouble and begs him to remain a bit; 
she pleads that their children are crying for him, 
and he is about to grow weakkneed in his religious 
resolution when the obstinate chorus begins its 
“Gott will es” again. That settles it. There is a 
hurried parting and the “March of the Crusaders” 
is heard, the trio of which is built on an old cru- 
sade song, “Schénster Herr Jesu.” At the close of 
this section the chorus also takes up this theme. 


oe = 


“Landgravin Sophie” is the title of the fourth 
part, containing four numbers. It opens with the 
Elisabeth theme tearfully sounded; it is very evi- 
dent that there is trouble to come. The Landgravine 
Sophie is jealous and is now on the trail of re- 
venge. The motives become fierce and disagree- 
able—the mother-in-law is on the warpath. A 
seneschal appears and Sophie tells him that Ludwig 
has perished in the Holy Land and that Elisabeth 
is to be put out of doors. 





her husband’s death, and on top of it comes the 
brutal injunction to leave the Wartburg. The two 
ladies have a lively musical scene. Elisabeth re- 
minds her oppressor that she is of royal Hungarian 
blood, which item is of no importance at all to 
Sophie, but it gives Liszt another opportunity to 
utilize his Hungarian theme. However she pleads 
it is all in vain. Elisabeth takes her children and 
wanders out into the storm—which, of course, had 
to happen just at this moment. The Hungarian 
theme occurs once more to proclaim Elisabeth a 
queen despite her exile; the tempest rages and 
Sophie triumphs. But all nature rebels and the 
storm attacks the Wartburg, the lightning de- 
stroying it. Gradually appeased the storm sub- 
sides, and out of the night one hears plaintively 
the theme of Elisabeth. 
= 

The next division is called “Elisabeth,” and is 
principally devoted to her. Liszt shows his skill 
in molding her Motif to fit all occasions, and in 
combining it skillfully with the necessary themes. 
It opens with a prayer, in which the unhappy one 
remembers her husband and begs heavenly protec- 
tion for her children. Nor does she forget her na- 
tive land, and the Hungarian theme here is cleverly 
welded to that of Elisabeth. 

Then there is a chorus of the poor whom Elisa- 
beth has helped. This episode appealed especially 
to Hans von Bilow, who wrote enthusiastically— 
almost sentimentally—about it. 

Elisabeth departs this life with a prayer, imagin- 
ing she hears Ludwig’s voice calling her. There is 
a final chorus of angels, the music of which is ten- 
derly melancholic. 

=e = 

The last part of the oratorio is “Feierliche Bestat- 
tung der Elisabeth,” again in five numbers. An or- 
chestral interlude is devoted to the glorification of 
the saint Elisabeth, and this gives the composer 
great opportunity to utilize his themes afresh, which 
he does valiantly and with enthusiasm. 

Then the Emperor Frederick II appears, who an- 
nounces to his vassals that he purposes journeying 
to the tomb of the holy Elisabeth. The procession 
is made up of the poor and the people in general 
who adored the dead one for her saintly deeds ; next 
in line come the crusaders, with their chorus built 
on the former Kreuzmotif. As the procession en- 
ters the church the organ and choir greet it with 
‘“Decorata novo flore” ; Hungarian bishops celebrate 
the holy one, the child of “Nobilis Hungaria,” with 
the hymn “Nova nobis lux illuxit” ; German bishops 
follow these with the hymn “Laeta stupet Thurin- 
gia”; the people join in at the words “Tu pro nobis 
mater pia, roga regem omnium.” A touching Amen 
closes the scene and the work. 

Volbach suggests that this last episode is really 
an oratorio within an oratorio, but resents the accu- 
sation that it is a superfluous appendage; he says it 
is just as necessary as the apotheosis at the conclu- 
sion of the second part of Goethe’s “Faust,” and he 
also reads some preachment in it. 

= = 

I confess I do not think much of the book on 
which Liszt has grafted his music. Of the music 
itself there is a great variety of quality, to say the 
least. Some parts are stupendous, others trivial. 
Frankly admitted, much of it sounds very old fash- 
ioned, and in some parts the orchestration is thin. 
It is difficult at this day to disassociate the idea of 
oratorio from one of rolling, howling, mastodon 
choruses that need the nimble language of a circus 


at least look for them, and Liszt did not know how 
to build big effective choruses in the manner of 
Handel, or, better still, Bach. “Elisabeth” 
does not draw unlimited enthusiasm from one, as 
do many of his orchestral works. But then ora- 
torio, that most bastard of all art forms, does not 
appeal to me—to grow to like it is to be a task of 


Liszt’s 


my old age. 
es <= 
And this about ends my list of Liszt Symphonic 
Poems. There is still one other, one that I have 
never heard, have never seen the score of, nor have 
I ever met anyone who has. It is entitled “From 
the Cradle to the Grave”; or, as Edgar Saltus hath 
it: “From Womb to Tomb.” I not 


Breitkopf & MHartel’s revised thematic index of 


have seen 
Liszt’s compositions, so I cannot say whether the 
score in question is published. 
lots of things about Liszt that I do not know; but 
like the famous little girl on London Bridge “I 
‘opes to” some of these days. 


However, there are 





RAOUL PUGNO ARRIVES. 


# the steamer La Lorraine from Havre, which arrived 
here on Saturday last, was Raoul Pugno, the French 
pianist, who comes for his second tournée under the man 
agement of Henry Wolfsohn. Since his last visit to this 
country four years ago there has been very little change 
When the 
gagements that he will play while hers Ss most en 
thusiastic. The announcement of his playing with orches- 
tra four times in this city alone was a source of much 
gratification to him, especially when told that, in addition 


in his personal appearance informed of en 


he wa 


to his own introductory concert, he would be the soloist 
with the Boston Symphony, the Philharmonic and _ the 
Wetzler Symphony concerts. Other important orchestral 
concerts in which he will be heard are with Theodore 
Thomas in Chicago, the St. Louis Choral Symphony, the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and also with the Phila 
delphia Permanent Orchestra. He also plays in Boston 
and New York in recitals and also a recital before the 
Amateur Club in Chicago. In cities that he will give re 
citals in are Montreal, Detroit, Springfield, Ohio; Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Troy, Louisville, Terre Haute, Indianapoli 


New Orleans, Nashville, and a tour through Texas 


Pugno opens his tournée in Boston on the 17th, when he 


will play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in this 


city at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, the 21st, when 


he will have the assistance of Walter Damrosch and his 
orchestra. The following is the program: 
Overture, Bartered Bride Smetana 
Concerto, E fiat major, N ) Mozart 
Prelude to the Deluge Saint-Saén 
Violin obligato by David Mannes 
Sous bois ( rier 
(New, first time.) 
Pas des voiles Chamina 
tr € 
Concerto, A minor, op. 16 Grieg 
RUBY SHOTWELL PIPER'S SUCCESS. 
HE St. Louis singer. whose charming picture in ou 
last issue was much commented on, made a most 
pronounced success at the Stamford, Conn organ recital 
In a review headed “Remarkable Vocal Triumph by Ruby 
Shotwell Piper,” the Advocate of that city say 
A very remarkable vocal triumph was achieved by Mrs. Shotwe 
Piper, a young St, Louis lady, for whom it is safe predict 
distinguished career as an exponent of the fine art of singing. Her 
voice is a true soprano of a most brilliant quality and remarkabl 
wide range. In the upper and middle registers especially, it is a 
wonderful organ, and, governed as it is by obvious nte 
gence, it gives its possessor a potential right to a very hig l 
fication as a vocal virtuoso. It is the more gratifying t bserve 
this, inasmuch as it understood that Mrs. Piper's laudable ambitior 
» excel in singing has led her to adopt that profession and work 
hard to attain it, notwithstanding that she is without the f 
any necessity to earn an income. However that may be 
cess in Stamford last evening may be described as almost pher 
enal. It was of a character to justify the most sanguine hopes of 
the very highest measure of achievement in the art to which she has 
devoted her talents. 
She sang in Brooklyn last week at a social affair these 


numbers: “Queen of Sheba” aria, Gounod; “A May Morn 
at the Spinning Wheel,” Schu 
Again her hearers found much 


ing,” Denza; “Margaret 
bert; “Im Herbst,” Franz 
to admire; the deep, true feeling, the beautiful dramatic 


quality, the evenness of scale, all this combined with a re 





ing Elisabeth also has had the depressing news of 
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HEROES AND CRITICS. 


ee 
ml tiE discussion invited by this paper on the 
above subject is developing in interest. 
The following opinions are worthy of at- 
tention, and lack of space only prevents 
the printing of more ideas from our 





readers: 


FROM AMY FAY. 
Eidtors The Musical Courier: 
» LIKE other people, have been much interested in the 
t discussion now going on in your valued paper on 

> the subject of the relative values of artists and crit- 
ics, and as no controversy can exist without two sides, 
I should like to contribute something from the ar- 
tist’s standpoint, which, it seems to me, has not been rep- 
resented. At the same time, the article from a “Daily Mu- 
sic Critic of New York,” in the issue of September 24, does 
as much injustice to the critics as to the artists. I should 
be very sorry to believe that these cultivated and hard 
worked writers would be influenced in their critical judg- 
ment by such trifles as a scarfpin. and they surely ought to 
be able to drink a glass of champagne with the great ar- 
tists and still keep their heads—not to speak of their con- 
sciences. 

For my part, I have a better opinion of the New York 
critics than to believe they could be so venal and childish! 
Critics ought to be in sympathy with artists, and not in 
opposition to them. In, France, where art is recognized at 
its true value, and worshipped, this is the case. I remem- 
ber when I was in Paris being struck by the affectionate 
cordiality of the tone of the musical criticisms. I recall 
one in particular of the celebrated flute player, Taffanel, 
in which the critic, after speaking of the excellence of his 
performance, added, “We are delighted to be able to say” 
(nous animons le constater) that M. Taffanel surpassed 
himself, &c. 

The critics in Paris seem to work hand in hand with the 
artists, and take pleasure in giving them their due. If they 
can put their finger on something specially praiseworthy, 
they like to do it. Liszt used to say that “every artist ought 
to go to Paris,” and that it developed talent as no other 
place could in the public performer. “It is there you get 
the fire!” said he. The great foreign artists feel the same 
stimulus in the American public. The applause of our 
people, so generous and hearty, inspires and lifts them out 
of themselves. Kubelik said: “This American public is 
wonderful,” and Gabrilowitsch has just made the same re- 
mark in an interview. 

The reputation of an artist is not made by critics, but 
by the applause of a great audience. It is the consensus 
of public opinion and not the expression of one individual 
opinion. The critics are not infrequently the last to come 
into line, and admit very grudgingly what they cannot 
deny. Thus, for instance, we were told at first by a leading 
New York critic that Paderewski “could not play Bee- 
Of Theodore Thomas, at the Cincinnati Fes- 
we were informed first that his beat “metro- 
nomic,” and then that he “did not come in on time,” which 
would seem to be in the nature of a paradox. 

We musicians very well that Paderewski 
Beethoven divinely (remember the Sonata, op. 111), and 
that Thomas is the soul of rhythm, and we do not hesitate 
Why not? 

I am reminded of two anecdotes which seem apropos in re 


thoven.” 


tival, was 


know plays 


to say so 


gard to this subject. One was a witticism of Sam Small’s 
hen he was told that the “newspapers made him.” Said 
Sam: “All ri Tell them to go ahead and make an- 


ght 


gi 


elias 


_ 
Che other story is about the late concert manager Frank 


King. I was congratulating him one day on his fine man 
igement of Madame Rivé-King. ‘That is true,” replied 
e; “but if Madame King could not come up to all I 
iy about her, it would not do her much good.” 

Here the whole truth in a nut shell. The great for 
gn artists should not be regarded as “robbers of the 
\merican people.” They are not robbers, but educators, 
nd they give far more than they ever receive. They set 
the standard. and we are perfectly right in welcoming 
them with open arms \t the same time, we must not 
ignore our own, and they also should receive their due. 
Paderewski is the most generous of artists, and it should not 
be forgotten that for every concert he gives he gives practi 
cally two, counting the numberless encores which are de 
manded of him. The same is true of Kubelik, who actually 


collapsed from fatigue in London! Our people work an 


irtist to death, and they ought to be willing to pay for 
One of our papers, in giving an account 


the privilege 


f the destruction of the Spanish fleet, said: “The Brook- 
lyn was a terrible sight with all her guns going.” I 

once in a box behind Paderewski at one of his last 
concerts, and when I saw how tremendously all the 


1uscles in his back and arms were working as he re- 
ponded to the encores I could only compare him to the 


“Brooklyn with all her guns going.” He was giving his 
very life blood to satisfy the throng—soul and body—all! 

A letter just received from a friend in Europe says: 
“Paderewski is still very tired. He is working on his new 
opera and is going to give fifty concerts in England. He 
has taken a house in London.” 

We cannot yet say how long “Manru” will live, since, 
as the poet Longfellow once said, “only the bald headed 
man with the scythe (Father Time) can decide as to the 
merit of our productions.” I heard the opera but twice, 
the second time with much more pleasure than the first, 
and I should like to hear it a third time. The ballet music 
is certainly fascinating and the third act works up to a 
splendid finale. I shall never forget that wonderful effect 
of the scene where Manru lies asleep on the stage and the 
lake is gleaming in the moonlight behind him, high up 
among the mountains. The orchestra plays on and on 
and the clouds chase wildly over the moon. One is alone 
with nature (and nature in her loneliness!). 1 thought it 
one of the most singular and beautiful ideas one could 
conceive. Amy Fay, 

60 West Ninety-fourth street, New York. 


A BOSTON OPINION. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


HOUR article, “Heroes and Critics,” has evidently 
=) 2 touched a question of vast and vital interest, 

” and no doubt some good will come from a lively 
discussion of it. In this spirit I would like to contribute 
my humble share with the following: 

When some years ago the German Opera Company made 
its tour of the United States, South and West, giving 
“Tristan,” the “Nibelungen” and such works in cities 
where so far the musical farce had been the horizon of the 
theatrical development, a friend of mine traveling with the 
company collected the newspaper reports, vulgar criticisms, 
of the performances in the various cities. Besides making 
capital and tear provoking humoristic reading, it showed 
the absurd state of musical criticism. to be found in small 
American cities, and that often, too, in the columns of 
otherwise bright papers. This state of affairs has hardly 
been changed very much. Only too often we find prom- 
inent papers who trust the writing up of important musical 
events to the next best news gatherer, who, relying upon 
his well supplied stock of everyday phrases, generally 
puts an article together that may read well enough, but 
that, from a musical point of view, is worse than nothing, 
for between the lines looms up the we-don’t-care-a-rap-for 
music policy of the average newspaper manager. This 
state of affairs will last until managers and stockholders 
of newspapers are willing to acknowledge the necessity of 
furnishing education as well as news and excitement for 
the morbid multitude. The modern newspaper is bound 
to crowd literary efforts against the wall. It will soon 
make the writing of history unnecessary, and the cheap 
novel will find its well wished for and well deserved end 
through its efforts. Being in an absurd embryonic state in 
smaller cities, so very much improvement cannot be found 
even in the larger ones. It is true that in New York and 
Boston we find strong musical writers of sound judgment, 
of immense knowledge, the possessors of a charming style, 
dignified and clear, enough esprit in it to make it interest- 
ing to the connoisseur of music. Articles of such men 
as Henderson, Huneker and Philip Hale are often worth 
more than the rest of the respective editions. But have 
these men had the proper chances to let their light shine? 

Newspaper work is acknowledged to be the work of 
the day. Like that of the actor, the glory of the news- 
paper writer is strictly confined to the time he lives in. He 
must look for a different public every day, and with new 
and greater efforts try to captivate it, only to find his 
efforts unceremoniously dumped into the ash or 
the paper mill, while horrible examples of the prostitution 
of literature grace the book shelves of otherwise nice peo- 
ple, in stately attire for years to come. Many a lightning 
bolt of genius and wit passes into the sewer. 

The tremendous hustling spirit and ability of the Amer- 
ican business manager, the rivalry for the supremacy, the 
never resting brain trying to find new weapons to smite 
the competitor, have made the American newspaper of to- 
day the wonder and object of amazement of the whole 
civilized world, have made it that perfect machine whose 
mechanism never gets out of order and whose feelers and 
arms, like that of a gigantic octopus, encircle the whole 
world. and from its farthest and most remote corners gather 
with incredible speed the food for its spoiled readers. But 
the very spirit of hustling, so beneficial to other depart- 
ments, is most injurious to that of the critic of music and 
art. Music criticism, if of any value at all, must be a 
matter of consideration, contemplation and thought. On 
a large daily the music critic is forced. to enter his copy 
before midnight in order to have it appear the next morn 
ing. In case of important musical events, this does not 
give the critic the proper time to consider his material and 
to clarify the impressions received during the concert. 


barrel 


The critic is thus degraded to the level of the news 
gatherer, who must be able to size up everything immedi- 
ately, from a lecture down to a dog fight, and be able to 
comment on it intelligently. This haste may not be so de- 
plorable in cases where the critic has to deal with local 
artists, whose virtues and faults they are well acquainted 
with, but how different it becomes when a new artist 
makes his appearance in a concert upon which perhaps his 
whole future career depends. In such case the demand for 
immediate copy is a gross injustice to the artist as well 
as to the critic. It is still worse in the case of a new, 
important work, like a symphony or opera, when it seems 
.almost imperative to give the critic ample time to come to 
a conclusion or write anything that has any intrinsic value 
at all. Very seldom is there a chance to study the score 
or to be present at rehearsals—two ways of becoming ac- 
quainted with a new work—and so the critic must depend 
upon the fleeting impressions received during one hearing. 
It may be easy in such way to come to a _ conclusion 
whether a work is a worthy addition to musical literature 
or not, but is hardly possible to do it full justice. No 
matter how experienced, learned or quick of perception a 
critic is, the temporary character of music itself objects to 
such proceeding. And so many other influences, bene- 
ficial and otherwise, are generally at work, that I defy 
any critic to be able to come to a final conclusion on a 
new symphony that he would not like to change a few days 
hence. 

Most people cannot afford the luxury of an individual 
and satisfactory opinion in musical matters, and naturally 
look to the critic of their favorite sheet for assistance. 
Henderson was right when once, in the Musical Record, 
he said that “the critic who pretends to decide for the 
public what it should like and dislike, and thereby decide 
the matter for good and all, is a presumptuous and im 
pertinent ass.” But in spite of the discouraging number 
of this very species the public does not want him. 

The public expects its music critic to be a man of vast 
intelligent resources, well versed in all other branches of 
art, with an exquisite taste, brought up on the great works 
of the masters, broad minded, an accomplished littérateur, 
who keeps abreast with the Zeitgeist, to whom art is the 
mirror reflecting the spirit of his time and the modifica 
tion of art ethics; a man who can show the characteristics 
of a work, classify it, compare it with the acknowledged 
standards of art; a man who by the authority of his su 
perior wisdom and the impartiality of his judgment, by 
his excellent and proved high aim will command the con- 
fidence of the public and is worthy of it. But when we 
have a such a man—and we have them—then he should 
be given leisure to give us the benefit of all those qualities 
and to bring them to bear upon the subject before him, 
and he should be raised from the level of a mere reporter 
of concerts to a guide of the public, and those willing to 
become critical themselves. In 
other words, a reporter for those that 
do not attend concerts, but want to know all about them, 
he should become a teacher for those who go and wish to 
improve their judgment. This state of affairs can be the 
only raison d’étre for any music critic. When we shall 
reach this Utopian state of art criticism then the people 
will gladly wait for his report a day or two; it will then 
carry more weight, because better prepared, the decision 
would be clearer and more just, the writer would take 
more pains on account of the greater importance of his 
utterances, and the greater appreciation of them would 
keep his enthusiasm alive; and no enthusiasm, no artistic 
work. The people would not look into the papers to see 
how it was, but what he thought of it and why he did so 
this 


him, in order to 


instead of being 


follow 


Many European, especially German, papers follow 
policy, and bring their musical criticism as feuilleton 
matter. 


It seems ridiculous to expect a man to write something 
worth reading, seasoned lightly with attic salt, with little 
sparks of brilliancy, elegant in diction, deep in thought 
and logical and well reasoned out under the present cir- 
cumstances. As soon as the concert is over he must make 
his way to the office, often disturbed in his thoughts, if he 
does any thinking at that time, by the imbecile talk of some 
fool. When at the office he rushes to his desk, writes his 
report, perhaps under the most trying circumstances, and 
with the same advantage of environment, inspiration and 
other factors the man enjoys who, at the next desk, tries 
to give a dramatic account of a family row in Mulligan’s 
Alley. Hans SCHNEIDER 


HuntTincton CHAMBERS, ' 
Zoston, Mass., October 6, 190 





The Franko Concert. 


HE concert of Sam Franko at the Harlem Opera 
T House on Sunday night announced Madame del 
Puente as vocalist. She did not appear, and in her place 
Miss Anita Rio was to have sung, but as she, too, did not 
put in an appearance, the substitute soloist was Miss Hat- 
tie Scholder, the pianist, who made an excellent impres- 
sion on the hearers. She is a talented girl, who ought to 


be encouraged in every possible direction. 
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Greater New York. 





New York, October 13, 1902. 


IME. LOUISE FINKEL’S pupils are coming 
into prominence more and more, because 
they have learned how—I say how—to sing. 
They do not “sing like the d——1 and trust 
to luck,” as I heard a singer say in ex- 
planation of his way of singing. Of these, 
Hannah L, Keene goes soon on a thirty weeks’ tour; Belle 
Newport, who sang “Elijah” at Carnegie Hall last season, 
with the oratorio society, sang last summer at Narragan- 
sett Pier, and has the last fortnight been busy singing at 
the various frequent Jewish services; Dorothy Bell has 
something like fifty concerts engaged; Helen Darling, of 
the former American Opera Company, will this season go 
on the road with a well known organization; Lucille Presby 
is doing much in concert, besides being solo soprano of Mr. 
Southwick’s choir, and Jane Tonks last summer taught 
considerable in the White Mountains, giving a closing con 

cert which netted her $150. 

A week ago Madame Finkel gave a studio musicale, 
when the following artists appeared: Misses Dorothy Bell, 
Beatrice Mocs, Hannah L. Keene, Lucille Presby, and 
Charles H. Schooley and Hamilton Merritt Weed. 
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Mrs. Beatrice Fine has been in California since June, 
singing considerably, and September 30 she commenced a 
series of recitals on her way to New York, as follows: 
Oakland (recital), September 30; Sacramento (recital), 
October 2; San Francisco (Loring Club), October 7; Stan 
ford University, October 9; Hughes Club, October 10; Los 
Angeles, October 13. Here is a sample program of her 
recitals: 





The Minuet (seventeenth century) pind oon ..Wekerlin 
Trasibee O Oth cnsinsivccncseness smociinthe tuabecdinbanening Tschaikowsky 
Be I, tendons sotah retinas ice umtevepasetecaideneseenastnel Hahn 
on. codenévenduncosasetdbys eantoateestovssrupeoven’ Puccini 
Der Gartner Kahn 
Sandmannchen .. Brahms 
Ungeduld ceeeeee ee ee ee oe Schubert 
It Was a Lover and His Lass..................+- ..Old English 
My Favorite Flower.. esoeoenneeinnt Manuscript 
Spring Sevbapengus es tees cossecsvctsecesoquceeepeuedoese Henschel 
Slumber Boat......... Sdevusédecsveobssdodsesentd Gaynor 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool............ccceeeceeceeeeseee Chadwick 
Fe a Be otal ob Ab Vereciieipeatdsvbisvcenétecdnneves sens Chadwick 
I Plucked a Quill from Cupid’s Wing..........-..-.+csceeeeees Hadley 
WIN  cnincamcnsacctmhtasearmpensetenseesranscesnestenenereel Nevin 
Jewel Song (Faust)............ Jevoetbbecdateutelectaliediies ..Gounod 


That she has been most successful in her singing is evi- 
dent from a glance at the appended, culled from the Oak- 
land, Cal., Daily: 
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Since last heard here Mrs. Fine has gained mostly in the general 
style of interpretation, although there is also noticeable at times a 
different method of handling her upper notes, which, generally 
speaking, have rounded and gained in breadth and power. There is 
also a noticeable development of her voice along dramatic lines, and 
one of her best numbers upon the program was the fine Massenet 
aria frown “Herodiade.” The daintier songs were done with the 
charming naiveté that was always a characteristic of this singer. 
There was a noticeable absence of coloratura songs upon the pro- 
gram, and this occasioned some surprise, as Mrs. Fine used to 
score some of her chief successes in florid work. ° 

The audience was warm in its appreciation throughout the pro- 
gram, and the applause at the close was rewarded by Mrs. Fine’s 
singing another song, in which she accompanied herself upon the 
piano. 

Mrs. Fine expects to arrive in New York this week. 
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The first lecture of the series on “The Means of Ex- 
pression Employed in Piano Playing” will be given by 
Conrad Wirtz on Friday evening, October 24, at the Wirtz 
Piano School, 120 West 124th street. The special subject 
for this lecture is “Touch.” In illustration of the subject 
the following numbers will be played: 





Petek, G wbeeiocsnsncsethanccscsccnnscécesconcsensevecsnnscenneees Bach 
LE LE ES LANE ee ot Field 
SD ne ee Rubinstein 
a Chopin 
FepeSERGO, GR. BBecsccccsccsoccccvccssccnsvccesss ...Chopin 
Song of the Brook.............. a .. Lack 
Peer Gymt Balte..cesnecccedevesvcocescsescscecccvcens boceteb abaabee Grieg 
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George C. Bender’s fine organ recital at St. John’s P. E. 
Church, Stamford, Conn., in which Ruby Shotwell Piper 
appeared as vocal soloist (commented on elsewhere), 
called forth some compliments from the Advocate of that 
city, in part as follows: 

St. John’s Church was well filled last evening by an audience 
assembled to enjoy the second recital given by George C. Bender, 
organist and choirmaster. Mr. Bender’s work more than confirmed 
the impression of his mastership as an organ virtuoso. * * * Mr. 
Render’s playing gave to each its true color and spirit, and afforded 
a new and marked demonstration of his ability as a performer upon 
what has been well called “the king of instruments.” 

Cte et 

Miss Ella Powell is the Atlanta, Ga., singer and teacher 

and littérateur who half a dozen years ago gave a success- 


ful song recital here, since which time she has been busy 
in other parts of the country, teaching and singing. Her 
Paris teachers thought to place her on the grand opera 
stage, but family influences interfered, and she returned to 
America. She has appeared in opera in the South with 
success, staging and managing the entire affair, and is now 
permanently located here, arriving at the end of last sea- 
Cultured woman, a thinker, studying ever, her grace 
give her a far 


son. 
of person and power of knowledge will 
reaching influence. 
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Richard Henry Warren continues his usual high stand 
ard in the music sung at St. Bartholomew’s. This was the 
musical program of Sunday last week: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E flat........ 
Anthem, I Will Set His Dominion 
Offertory anthem, “He Shall Redeem Thee, Israel 

There is no such choral church music in New York city 
as that done under Warren, some fifty selected, paid sing- 
ers, with a solo quartet and harp as adjuncts; the mass 
effect is fine; they sing as one body, with extraordinary ef 
fects. 

There was a singsong sermon, usual (at least frequent) 
with the rectors of the Episcopal Church, much in con- 
trast to the truly delightful singing 

Warren uses too much organ most of the time, evidently 
not sitting where he can judge of the ensemble; also the 
names of the composers on the service list should be uni- 
form, for such names as Gounod appear with no given 
name, whereas Parker appears on the same program as 
“H. W. Parker” and “Horatio W. Parker.” Finally, inas- 
much as the names of the organist and assistant organist 
appear, why not the names of the solo singers? 


John E. West 
..H. W. Parker 
Gounod 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Wiley issued a limited number 
of invitations for their first Sunday evening at home—lim- 
ited in the sense that they avoided a crush, inviting only 
as many as they could seat. Every person invited but 
one (she was absent from the city) appeared, and this in- 
formal program of music was given: 
Baritone solo, Three Songs from Dichterliebe Schumann 
Prologue to I Pagliacci.... 

Clifford Wiley 


Leoncavallo 


Tenor scli— 
Come Into the Garden, Maud Balfe 
Entreaty Meyer-Helmund 


Charles Stuart Phillips 
Contralto soli 
Still wie die Nacht....... 
Love couplet 


Bohm 
— Meyer-Helmund 
Regina Weil 
Piano solo, Valse, Man Lebt Strauss-Tausig 
Mary Umstead 


Violin soli 
Romanze Wieniawski 
Spanish Dance Rehfeldt 


Elsa von Moltke 


Baritone solo, Clang of the Forge... .........csecesscsceveeeues Rodney 
H. S. Whitney. 

Piano solo, Sarabande, from Swite........................Aus der Ohe 
Mary Umstead. 

Dashons Beta: Doessndae Bem decosn cdciccssccessesedecccccs céscces Bizet 


Clifford Wiley. 

This was highly enjoyed by all present, every participant 
an artist. Wiley’s successes, both here and elsewhere, are 
piling up rapidly; he sings with both heart and art. Miss 
Olmstead is a most artistic and finished pianist, all her 
playing illumined with clear understanding and poetic 
touch. Tenor Phillips I heard for the first time, and this 
pure tenor voice was most refreshing after the lot of 
forced high baritones one hears ‘masquerading as tenors 
Utmost daintiness characterizes his singing. 

Over some punch and other things the company lingered 
until near the midnight hour, everyone stating they were 
coming again. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


HE concert season of the New York College of Music, 

Alexander Lambert director, opened Monday after- 

noon with a good program given by Miss Josephine Hart- 

man, pianist; Paul Kefer, ‘cellist; Mrs. Florence Mulford, 

contralto, and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. Carl O. Deis 
was the accompanist. 





Frederic Lamond. 

REDERIC LAMOND, the eminent pianist whose first 

appearance here will be in conjunction with the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra on November 6, will give a piano 

recital shortly afterward in Mendelssohn Hall. He is con- 
sidered a very great Beethoven player. 





Helen Henschel. 


ELEN HENSCHEL, the daughter of Georg and the 
late Lillian Henschel, will make her début in this 
city in a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall on Monday 


afternoon, November 3. She will have the assistance of 





Winifred Smith, violinist 
Elsa Ruegger Here. 
eo RUEGGER, the ’cellist, arrived from Europe 
Monday on the steamer Kroonland. The artist 
opens her second American tour with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Boston October 24 


Sembrich Due Here. 
ARCELLA SEMBRICH was due to arrive here for 
her tour on the Kronprinz Wilhelm yesterday. Up 
to the hour of going to press the steamer had not been 
sighted. 





Clara Winsten. 

ISS CLARA WINSTEN, a pupil of Max Bendheim, 

the celebrated teacher of singing, has been engaged 

as soprano of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


soloist 


Slivinski. 
EWS has been received in this country from Slivinski 
to the effect that he will not come to America this 
season. 





25,000 


SOLD ALREADY. 











The Fortunes of 


OLIVER 
HORN 





THE NEW NOVEL BY 


F. HOPKINS 


ON SMITH. 





THE STORY. 


‘It is a love story, told with almost as much thrill and sweetness as 


‘ Trilby' 


It comes from an overflowing heart.”—Soston Herald. 


A BOOK TO RECOMMEND. 


‘* There will be a general unanimity, and that is in the cordiality with which 
readers will recommend it to their friends."—NVew York Commercial Advertiser. 


With illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark, $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
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CINCINNATI, October 11, 1902. 


RS. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, a Col- 
lege of Music graduate, and pupil of Sig- 
nor Lino Mattioli, is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular sopranos in concert 
work in America, The success she has al- 
ready achieved places her among our fore- 

most vocal artists. Mrs. De Moss will be the soprano so- 

loist with the Kneisel String Quartet for their first of a 

series of concerts at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 

Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. Later she wili be heard as a 

soloist in a production of “The Messiah,” at Washing- 

ton, D. C. 
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Owing to the sudden departure for Europe of Ralph 
Wetmore, second violin of the Marien String Quartet, and 
pupil of José Marien, the personnel of the quartet will 
necessarily be changed for this season. Mr. Wetmore 
was one of the most -talented violin pupils it has been the 
fortune of the College to have, and his continued success 
with his studies in Berlin, his destination, is our heartfelt 
wish. Bon voyage, Ralph! 
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The usual number of chamber concerts will be given by 
the Marien String Quartet this season. The first will be 
given on Friday evening, November 25. 
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New classes in Americanized Delsarte culture, under 
the direction of Mrs. Clara Zumstein Moore, are now 
being organized. The demand for this system of training 
for health, self expression and grace as taught by Mrs. 
Moore, the only exponent of the Bishop method of Amer- 
icanized Delsarte culture in the Central West, has become 
It therefore became necessary to 
open the new classes. A general class for beginners for 
practical work in health and self expression, everyday 
helps establishing right habits of standing, walking, sit- 
ting, &c., and overcoming nervousness, corpulency and 
insomnia. will meet on Thursdays. A practice class, in 
which former pupils are eligible, will be held on Tuesdays. 
Mrs. Moore is also organizing a class for children. 
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a most popular one. 


The dramatic performances under the direction of Miss 
Mannheimer in the past attained and were recognized as 
the highest standard in that form of art, and she will 
probably be more active during this season than ever be- 
fore. especially in entertainments outside the College. 
The C. S. E. Dramatic Club filled a successful engagement 
both from an artistic and financial standpoint, at College 
Hill, Tuesday evening, October 7, Miss Mannheimer has 
divided the club into two sections: one of these is mak- 
ing a careful study of Ibsen’s “A Child Study”; the other 
is rehearsing a four act comedy from the German, “A 
Howling Success.” On Thursday, October 9, a C. S. E. 
Auxiliary Club was organized, which will be preparatory 
to the regular C. S. E. Club, and will meet on Tuesday 


evenings. 


Prof. Frederick J. Hoffmann has begun work at the col- 
lege, and is busy teaching every afternoon from 1 o’clock 
to 6. The mornings he is devoting to practice for contem- 
plative concert engagements in the very near future. Al- 
though Professor Hoffmann assiduously pursued his stu- 
dies while under the tutelage of Leschetizky and was the 
recipient of many encomiums from the great maestro, never- 
theless, he greatly appreciates the training received from 
Signor Albino Gorno, and enthusiastically declares him- 
self a Gornoite. 
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Owing to Ralph Wetmore’s sudden departure for Europe, 
the Marien String Quartet will substitute Signor Romeo 
Gorno and play piano quartets during their concert tour 
through the State. Signor Gorno will also be heard in 
solos. 
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The news of Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn’s death in Chicago 
was received with profound regret by his numerous friends 
in this city. He was for several years head of the violin 
department at the College of Music, and his playing, both 
in solo and ensemble work stamped him an artist of ex- 


traordinary ability. 
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The vested choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the di- 
rection of James E. Bagley, organist and choirmaster, be- 
gins a series of special monthly musical services on Sun- 
day evening, October 12. 

The cantata by C. Whitney Coombs, “The Vision of 
St. John,” will be given for the first time in Cincinnati. 
It contains many beautiful passages for solo voices and 
ladies’ quartet, some dramatic recitative for tenor voice 
and stirring choruses. 

The choir will also sing a setting of the “Magnificat,” 
and “Nunc Dimittis,” by Simper, and the full choral serv- 
ice. At the Offertory Wm. L. Ambsler will play a Ber- 
ceuse for violin, by Godard. 
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A permanent grand opera company under the direction 
of Signorina Tecla Vigna is the latest evolution of the 
opera fad. She believes that such an undertaking is the 
legitimate outgrowth of the policy of George Ward Nichols, 
founder and first president of the College of Music. When 
he engaged Madame Vigna for the college it was the direct 
purpose of organizing an operatic department, which would 
promote the interest in the standard operas and bring to 
Cincinnati students whose ultimate aim was to become 
professional opera singers. Among the Cincinnati stu- 
dents who have become prominent professionally can be 
mentioned Amelia Groll (Rita Elandi), now in Paris; Ada 
Fiedeldey (Ada Glasca); Clara May Doty (Rimanoczy), 
now in England; Mrs. Lottie Raschig, now in New York; 
Elise Dorst, Charles Washburn, Miss Rosa Shay, Miss 
Martha Henry, Mrs. Charles Haynes, Mrs. William Dacht- 
ler, Miss Dell M. Kendal. The company is now being se- 
lected. It will be composed of about forty persons, ten 
of whom will be principals. The operatic management will 
be in the hands of Madame Vigna, and the business af- 
fairs will be looked after by Cliff. Asbury. “Don Pas- 
quale” will probably be the first opera produced. 
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Prof. H. G. Andrés, who for many years was a leader in 


the musical profession of this city, has been heard from, 
and is asserting his claim to recognition in New York city. 


A writer who recently heard Miss Mathias of the Col- 
lege of Music faculty sing in the East passes upon her the 
following encomium: 

“Among the many and brilliant concerts given this season 
at Block Island the one at the Surf Hotel last night must 
take high rank. The large dining rooms, famous at the 
island for their old etchings and prints, were filled with an 
unusually large audience. Among those present were Judge 
Burgess, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Missouri; 
J. Morton Jordan, once Attorney General of the same 
State; Arthur L. Simmons, ex-United States Consul to 
Mexico, and many other worthies of lesser note. 

“Of the artists two were exceptionally good. Walter L. 
Stevenson, of New Britain, Conn., held his hearers en- 
raptured with his piano compositions, while Miss S. Eliza- 
beth Mathias, of Cincinnati, Ohio, thrilled them with her 
song. With all apologies to Mr. Stevenson, the writer must 
be pardoned for preferring her simple artless ballads to 
his intricate Rhapsodies and Polonaises. Miss Mathias, 
though still very young, has made immense strides in her 
profession. She possesses a contralto voice of peculiar 
power. Though not remarkable for its volume, it is per- 
fectly clear, perfectly true, and perfectly modulated, with a 
note of sadness and sympathy that wins her listeners from 
the start. To lovers of elocution, Miss Mathias’ enuncia- 
tion was a treat; to lovers of the ballad and the folksong, 
her sympathetic rendition will linger long. 

“Our praises, though perhaps fulsome, are none the less 
deserving. Evidently the audience, judging from the many 
encores, held the same opinion as the writer of Miss 
Mathias’ singing.” 
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John A. Broekhoven last week opened his operatic chorus 
class at the Ohio Conservatory of Music with an at- 
tendance of thirty students. He received the following 
letter of encouragement from Arthur Tams, New York 
city: 

“Apropos of your school would say that I wish you 
would send me the names of your promising pupils, for I 
organize annually upward of twenty-five or thirty comic 
opera companies for the different summer theatres, parks, 
&c., and without doubt can place some of them to advan- 
tage.” J. A. Homan. 


M. Thibaud Marries. 


CKNOWLEDGMENT is herewith made of an invita- 
tion to attend the wedding of M. Jacques Thibaud, 
the French violin virtuoso, and Mlle. Marguerite Franc- 
fort, daughter of Colonel Francfort, of the Thirty-ninth 
Regiment of Artillery. The ceremony took place on Sep- 
tember 30 at the Church of St. Francis de Sales, Rue 
Bremontier, Paris. The world of music congratulates the 
couple. 


Ss. C. Bennett. 
C. BENNETT gave one of his interesting lectures 
e on “Metaphysical Principles in Tone Production” 
last Friday evening before an appreciative audience at the 
Misses Murphy’s School for Young Ladies in West 
Eighty-fifth street. 








Jessie Shay. 
ISS JESSIE SHAY has returned to the city after 
spending the summer months in Connecticut and 
New Jersey. The pianist will give a recital at Gimbel’s in 
Philadelphia, on October 21. 











Ohio Conservatory of Music, 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
CINCINNATI. 





One of the largest, most complete and handsomely appointed Conservatories in America. 


Residence department for lady students conducted on home principles. 


CATALOGUE. Faculty of Leading Professors. 


Opera, Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
Mrs. CHAS. A. GRANINGER, Directress. 
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WEBERS 


Military Band. 


FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, (212 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, = * 


“The Band That 
Plays the Best." 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 





Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Zoological Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
iT. LOUIS, 
DENVER, Etc. 
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mal OM POSERS of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries, namely, Bach and Scarlatti and 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, were considered 
by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett at his first lec- 
ture recital before the Brooklyn Institute 
last Monday afternoon. The works analyzed 
and those outlined for the succeeding lectures in the au- 
tumn course are interesting from a historical as well as 
musical point of view: 


OCTOBER 13—FIRST LECTURE. 
Bach and Scarlatti, Mendelssohn and Schumann. 





Comey ey OS WD Gio cce con cociccccccecccsveccocescce: Bach 
Concerto in Italian style, F major. 

Sonata in B flat (Breitkopf “Selected” Edition, No. 18....... Scarlatti 

SR Gr Ge A iiccmtvctccodnccetoccebsdesooecosseesess Schumann 

Capriccio Brilliant, B major and minor, op. 22.......... Mendelssohn 





OCTOBER 27—SECOND LECTURE. 
Haydn and Mozart, Rubinstein and Von Bilow. 


Symphony in D (Peter’s Edition, No, 2, Abridged)........... Haydn 
Sonata for piano and violin in B flat (Peter’s Edition, No. 10). Mozart 
Sonata for piano and violin in A minor, op, 19............ Rubinstein 
Waltz in B flat, Carnival di Milano, op. 21, No. 2......... Von Bilow 





NOVEMBER 1o—THIRD LECTURE. 
Dussek and Clementi, Beethoven and Schubert, 


Sonata in F minor, L’Invocation, op. 77.............+seseeeeee Dussek 
Allegro ma Con Grazia, in F, No, 4, from Gradus ad Parnas- 

GED cocccccccdbnoosoavenecsecnscessensédessébesettoceececs Clementi 
Sonata quasi una Fantaisie (Moonlight), in C sharp minor, 

CBs Gy TEA Deccsccccceceunsecbecsestesesbensoccoenceese< Beethoven 
Impromptu in F minor, op. 142, No, 1.....6.-seeseseceesenes Schubert 





NOVEMBER 2—FOURTH LECTURE, 
Steibelt and Pleyel, Chopin and Liszt. 





Rondo in F major, Les Papillons................sceeeceseeeees Steibelt 
SB Te ee Wieevcccciecscecbccbicsevesenctsecescs 
Scherzo, No. 3, in C sharp minor, op. 39............++ 

Eclogue, Premier Annee de Pelerinage, No. 7 

Second Ballade in B minor, Gnomenreigen.....................+. Liszt 


These afternoon lectures are given in the Assembly Hall 
of Adelphi College, the college co-operating with the in- 
stitute in the series. More comment next week regarding 
the opening lecture. 
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Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss, the soprano, will assist the 
Kneisel Quartet at the first concert in Association Hall 
Thursday evening, October 23. The Kneisels will play 


quartets by Haydn and Sgambati and the slow movement 
from Rubinstein’s Quartet in C major. 
sing two groups of songs: 


Mrs. de Moss will 





. Arne 





Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower (MS.).. 
(Written expressly for Mrs, de Moss.) 


Mary of Allendale 


Conlin Gatiiccocedncccctovscscosccocsccncsotcccoceveccenceccesess 

Yonder Curtains Lightly Stirring............+.-.++sceeeeeeeees Davidoff 

The Woadpeaeiinccccsccccccccccccccccncecccccccescccccsescssesss Nevin 
Alexander Rihm will accompany for Mrs. de Moss. 
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The song recital by Mme. Suzanne Adams and David 
Bispham at the Academy of Music, Thursday evening, 
October 30, should attract a brilliant audience. The young 
soprano and the popular baritone are to be heard in a pro- 
gram that must appeal to all vocalists and those who love 
singing. Barring the Handel, Mozart and Beethoven num- 
bers, the list is essentially modern and American com- 
posers are not neglected: 

Banal, Gas dads thin nsnncscscsestodaseccodecovsintecdsoscecs Fauré 





Madame Adams and Mr. Bispham, 
REE sin cnn veda sb ests dateeveedsueie cpédssiciesetoeccevens Beethoven 
Ruddier Than the Cherry (Acis and Galatea)..............-++- Handel 
FO ad batbkeenetanderedcaunesscsdnocedisheckscelbastie Meyerbeer 
The Ballad of the Harper..........cssccccsccscssccssccvveees Schumann 
Mr. Bispham. 
Recitative and aria, A vieni non tardar, from Magic Flute..... Mozart 
Gee PE ctcccepcevaccemonnsdietaensnensccensubuaswoesened Brahms 
Folksong, Als die Alte Mutter..........ccccecccccceseccecneues Dvorak 
Chemaee Bo FalbtiOrcccccoscsscspesvcscccccsosccceesenssvecesees Godard 
Madame Adams 
ee SEO, cb cdenccannmannuncniineteeprtneseonrictes -«.»-R, Strauss 
EE ccccnnswebncncyonsséepsessemesesiaccessecesenaneus R. Strauss 
Ach, weh mir ungliickshafften Mann............ J ....R. Strauss 
By Bees cas ctdececcntbecddecssbensdebbonevocedseccsoebese R. Strauss 
Bibs Bais DIG: dcseviwicocave sdbbntesicciesevcissones R, Strauss 
TINGED . 000 casnensnegonvechensnoneeedbeebnsteneetarennesenasenenl Bizet 
Un doux lieu.. .. Delbruck 
Printemps Nouveau .. Vidal 
Rim  Diiec0h oso cccesscssdovssccctosstecscévece .Chadwick 


Madame Adams 
Fair Helen of Kirkconnel.............. 
Killiekrankie 


Cyril Scott 
..H. H, Wetzler 


Oh! That We Two Were Maying..... ..Gounod 
The Lady Picking Mulberries........... Edgar S. Kelley 
Down Among the Dead Mem...........-0sceseeeeeeeeeeeee Old English 
Mr. Bispham. 
Duet, La ci Darem, from Don Giovanmi...............-++ees00+ Mozart 
Madame Adams and Mr. Bispham 
Leo Stern and Harold O. Smith will accompany the 
singers. 
ee € 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, organist of the South Reformed 


Church, Manhattan, dedicated the new organ in the 
Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church last Tuesday even- 
ing, October 7. Mrs. Lida Price-Losee, solo soprano of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, sang several 
numbers. 
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The Mascagni Company, with the composer-conductor 
wielding the baton, repeated at the Academy of Music last 
Friday night the performances given at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday and Thursday nights. 








Kocian Concerts and Recitals. 


qlgrretonyer: the American début of Kocian, the Bo- 

hemian violin virtuoso, at Carnegie Hall, with Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra of 100 musicians, on November 22 next, 
Manager Rudolph Aronson has already contracte(r re- 
citals in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, » ~h- 
ington, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and Newark. At all 
recitals Kocian will be assisted by Miss Julie Geyer, solo 
pianist. 











WETZLER SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
ey already has been told in THe Musicat Courier, 


Hermann Hans Wetzler has arranged to give in 

New York this season a series of five symphony 
concerts. He will conduct an orchestra of ninety, and at 
every concert will have the assistance of a soloist of dis- 
tinction. 

The first concert will be given in Carnegie Hall the night 
of Wednesday, November 19, when this program will be 
presented : 

Sy Week Bs © Ge ccosecccvssoceceseasessee Beethoven 
Comeasee Gs @ ciahek, Gar Gi ieee sevccesccencccsse sesocna Beethoven 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
ey We ERR. OE ads ccodecuncaececsedesesensatune Wagner 
Pee, Feet eoccdescecccccccccecccevessecepessosees . Wagner 


The second concert will take place Tuesday night, De- 
cember 2, when this program will be given: 





EEL, SRD. 5550 cccqncpasdetadnenbennesesvossenasenned Cherubini 
Concerto for piano......... - paneqescasoepeamaneuiée = 
Raoul Pugno. 

Symphony No. 4, E minor.. .- Brahms 





Group of Soli - os seadectsbadesosiiee - 
Mr. Pugno. 

Overture, oe . Mendelssohn 

The third concert twill occur the night of Tuesday, Jan- 

uary 6, when the following 


Fingal’s C 


scheme will be presented: 


ED Wei cencs0ssecescccsennsescesseues Berlioz 
Aria oocvcccoscoceie Mozart 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 

Symphonic Poem, Tasso Liszt 
Group of Songs , cecccccovccceseee ——- 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 

Also Sprach Zarathustra Strauss 


The fourth concert will ‘be given Thursday night, Feb- 
ruary 5, when the subjoined program will be gone through: 
Symphony in E flat sscossdanesabetex 
Concerto for Violin 

Hugo Heermann (first appearance in America). 
Macbeth, Tone Poem . ; > cececeeeeeLa Won Gaertner 
Suite No. 3 . 5 .. Tschaikowsky 

The fifth and last of these concerts will take place Tues- 

day night, February 24, when the program will be: 

Overture, King Lear..... . ontew 

Concerta fa BD talnet.ccococoeseers eueneseecquesecses 
Max Bendix. 

Symphonic Fantaisie (new, first time).............+.++- 

Sinfonia Eroica............+++ 


. Beethoven 


.. Berlioz 
Vieuxtemps 


Novacek 
Beethoven 


MASCAGNI’ Ss LATIN LETTER. 
EFORE Mascagni went to Madrid last May to con- 
duct at the Royal Theatre on the occasion of King 
he 
“Saint-Aubin” a 


wrote to a Madrid journalist who 
which this passage 


Alfonso’s majority, 
signs himself 
occurs : 
“What I wish to contradict absolutely is the false report 
that has been spread that I have written a hymn in honor 
of the American Admiral Dewey. Now, I declare on my 
honor that I have never hymn in honor of 
Dewey; further, that when it was proposed to me to write 
one, I refused decidedly and refused any offer of compen- 
sation no matter how high; the figure then is not necessary 


letter in 


written any 


to mention now 

“As an Italian I should have taken good care not to 
cause the slightest pain to a sister nation, and I may add 
that one cause of my refusal was the race feeling which 
should make all of us Latins united and proud 

PreTro MASCAGNI. 

“May 16.” 

Baker’s “Dictionary of Musicians 
graphies of Mascagni all mention a 
among his compositions. 


and other recent bio- 
“Hymn to Dewey” 











7) We have just been present at a soirée particularly artistic— THEODOR 

: the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle ss 

P ei | Pleyel. With @ full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a BJO RKSTE a 
-$ prodigwus diversity of accents, the eminent Swedish tenor 

# = | interpreted, one after another, German /ieder, romantic pages ‘ 

© .2] of Garat, Méhul, Guédron, and melodies of Delibes, Widor, Vocal Instruction, 

= Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian St. Marc Building, 2 West 39th St., New York 

= 2 folksongs. Here we have certainly a singer of very rare 

rz) "| musical intelligence. After the concert Victor Maurel Concert, Management 

ua) warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire Oratorio, } HENRY WOLFSOHN, 

om concert was enthusiastically applauded. Song Recitals. / 13; rast 17th Street. 














“The Times,” London, England: 


** Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe end a 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 
was an incontestable success.” 


KOCIANG 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


First Concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22, ia conjunction 
with WALT: 


DAMROSCH aad grand orchestra of 





100 Masicians. 
Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


( Towasead Buildiag) 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


WEBER PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


SPEAKS : 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


(3t Eest i7th St. 
Sixth Transcontinental and 


Twenty-first Semi-Annual Tour. i 902 


SOUSA 
AND 
ris 
BAND. 


(Organized September, 1892.) 


15, Oakland, Cal., Mat. & Eve., Macdonough Theatre. 
al., Mat & Eve., ph ey A Theatre. 


Resideace, (23 West S0tb St. 








Oct, 
Wed., 
Thur., 16, San ose, C 


Fri, 17, San Francisco, Cal., Mat. & Eve., The Alhambra. 

Sat.. 18, San Francisco,Cal, Mat. & Eve., The Alhambra. 

Sun., 19, San Francisco,Cal., Ma:. & Eve., The Alhambra. 

Mon. 20, San Luis Obispo, Cal, Evening, The Pavilion. 

Tues., 21, Ventura, Cal., Matinee, Ventura Opera House. 
Tues., 21, Santa Barbara, Cal., Evening, Santa Barbara Op. H. 
Wed , 22, Redlands, Cal., Matinee, New Armory. 

Wed., 22, Riverside, Cal., Evening, Loring Opera House, 
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Curicaco, October 12, 1902. 
UPILS from Paris to study singing in Chicago! 
That is the latest musical achievement of this 
wonderful city. 
Last winter the Chicago Daily News pub- 
lished a cable from its Berlin correspondent, 
quoting an interview with Wilhelm Katte, 
and musical editor of the Lokal Anzeiger. To the 
American correspondent Mr. Klatte said: “The day will 
when Europe will send music students to the United 

And why? Because you have the money over 
You found big conservatories and you engage most 
Soon all our men of reputa- 
ot 





critic 


come 
States. 
there 
of your teachers in Europe. 
tion will be on the other side of the ocean, and then, 
course, we must follow them if we wish their instruction.” 

While Mr. Klatte may possibly hold an extreme view, at 
least part of his prophecy has been fulfilled much sooner 
than he himself expected. The three pupils men- 
tioned above are from Paris, their teacher is Edmond 
Vergnet, and he is attached to the staff of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 

The Berlin critic hits the nail head when he 
says that money will win where argument has failed. With- 
out result for years our leading teachers have tried to head 
off the annual musical migration to Europe. Hitherto they 
“atmosphere. ” 


on the 


have always had flung at them the word 
This is a very weird and wonderful thing, this “atmos- 
phere,” and some day very soon we shall discuss it to- 


gether analytically in this column. 





= SHERWOOD -« 
an GPF FORO corso 
SH A R P wm 


MABEL 
GENEVA 


RUSSELL SA ad B OR he 


Miss MARY TRACY, Regular Accompanist. 


SOLO 
ORGANIST 


“atmosphere” 
my 


We are working up a goodly amount of 
in Chicago, and New York, and Boston, 
firm conviction that enough can be developed of the right 
quality and quantity to keep our young musicians at home. 

How? Along the lines suggested by Mr. Klatte. There 
is enough money invested in American conservatories to 
buy up, part and parcel, every man jack of a noted teacher 
in Europe. Leschetizky, Barth, Marchesi, Sbriglia, Shake- 
speare, Bouhy, Sauret, Joachim, Orgeni, Stockhausen, Hey, 


and it is 


Jedliczka, Trabadelo, Epstein, Door, Engesser, Halir, 
Witek, Lady Hallé, Sevcik, Sauer, Nicklass-Kempner, 


Lamperti, Maurel, Dvorak, and a host of others—pay them 
enough money to make it worth their while to come here, 
enter our American musical institutions, and teach our 
talented young men and women. If there were no great 
teachers abroad, our students wouldn’t go there to find 
them. That is logic. 

I can see our astute conservatory directors smile. Their 
principle of doing business is based on the advice given 
by Jay Gould to a young man who was seeking to make 
a fortune in stocks, The old financier said: “Buy low and 
sell high.” 

The American conservatory directors, as a rule, buy 
low, very low, indeed. They import from Europe some 
young man fresh from his and thorough bass, 
and then hastily manufacture for him a transatlantic rep- 
utation which he never possessed. They pay the pianist a 
European salary and charge his pupils American prices 


scales 





cannot fool the average American music student until he 
gets ready to be fooled. He will listen to your talk, if you 
happen to be a conservatory director, but he will draw his 
own deductions. 

The system works two ways, as has been said, because 
by employing it the director encourages the very Euro- 
pean exodus about which he is constantly complaining. 
The music student reads his papers, and knows perfectly 
well who are the teachers in vogue abroad. After finish- 
ing a “course” here with one or more of the lesser kind, 
your bright young American is fully aware that in order 
to obtain prestige as a pianist he must study in Berlin; 
and that to get a fair price for his teaching he must be 
able to call himself an exponent of the Leschetizky 
“method.” 

Not many weeks ago Rafael Joseffy told me a funny 
story. Here it is, in the famous pianist’s own words: 
“I had a pupil whose hands were not at all adapted to 
piano playing. I told him so. He seemed much discour- 
aged and discontinued his lessons. Some time after I met 
him. He was beariing, radiant. ‘What do you think of 
my luck?’ he asked me; ‘the directress of a prominent 
boarding school has promised me a position there as 
teacher. But the parents of her pupils wish the Lesche- 
tizky method; so now I’m going over to Vienna for three 
weeks to study the method, and then I shall be fixed all 
right.’ ‘What,’ I cried, ‘you are going to waste three 
whole weeks in Vienna? That’s a criminal expenditure of 
money. One week will boy, one week; that’s 
plenty.’ ‘Do you really mean that?’ asked the young man, 
with eagerness, ‘Indeed I do,’ I answered, 
more than enough for you.” And the young 
and stayed one week.” While we all appreciate 
seffy’s delicate irony, his pupil evidently did not 

All such absurd out if 
proper steps 
a dignified artistic standing, 
the same rank that we accord native 
arts and sciences and branches of learning, 


do, my 


‘that will be 
man went 


Mr. Jo 


the 
pianists 
teachers 


abuses would be wiped 


taken to give our home made 
and our home 
educators in other 


who have re 


were 
made 


ceived their training in this country 


Our large piano houses are also greatly to blame. They 
have it in their power to do much for the American idea 
in music, but they persistently encourage and foster the 


The average European pianist of rank 
a traveling ad 
giving of piano 


foreign virtuoso 
has degenerated into agent, 
vertisement, a high class salesman. If this 
recitals is to become a mere question of business, why not 
the scheme? Certainly in 
double discount the 


a mere piano 


engage Americans to exploit 
commercialism of any kind we 
European. 

Why does not some important piano manufacturer put 
up enough money to bring to America Marchesi, Sbriglia, 


can 


_This i is a very good system, but it works two wave You Leschetizky or Joachim? 
£ x c L iv E The Celebrated 
_ CARRIE Contralto of the 
MANAGEMENT Grau Opera Co. 


LEON 


CHARLES 
R. 
BAKER, 


FINE ARTS BLDG., 
CHICAGO. 
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Studio: 


KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


go2 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


Address: 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


Concerts, Recitals. 


724 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
MARY PECK THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO. 








Studio: 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
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sos Handel Hall, Chicago. 
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Young American Violinist 
627 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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TEACHER. 
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Piano instruction. Special courses in technic 
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They wouldn’t come? Oh, you naive idealists, who have 
and who have never seen the mar- 
velous leverage exerted there by the coin of our realm. 
If the piano houses were to bring and keep here one such 


never lived in Europe, 


more real, practical good would be done for the 
to hear five 
hundred recitals by gifted young men from St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, 3alak and Kelat. And, the 
particular make of piano would not be without its adver- 


musician, 


cause of American music than if we were 


Podolia, incidentally, 
tisement. 

And why cannot the Federation of 
Clubs like 130 
do something vital and lasting in this worthy movement? 


Musical 


associations ) 


progressive 


(now numbering something 


They deliberate often and long; they have presidents and 
vice presidents, and committees and sub-committees, and 
caucuses and all the other paraphernalia of a large and 
powerful body able to do something. They have done 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


Established 1867. Dr. FP. ZIEGFELD, President. 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard Chicago. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 
Art in America. 


The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled 
in an institution of its kind. 


“me” MUSIC 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ELOCUTION, 
OPERA, 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALK, 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
RUDOLF GANZ, HERMAN DEVRIES, 
EDMUND VERGNBT, FELIX BOROWSKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


Mlastrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 





much, and they will doubtless do more, but let them direct 
their energies toward a cause which is suffering from want 
of intelligent and concerted attention. 

Why not give the American artist a chance, and openly 
exclude the foreigner? How many European players and 
singers would be here this season, for instance, if the Fed- 
eration members were to say to the managers: “We will 
engage only American artists this year?” It is not the 
fault of the managers; they are simply regulating the sup 
ply to the demand. 

We protect all our commercial industries. Is not music 
an industry, too, in one sense of the word? High duties 
are placed on those European imports which interfere 
There 
Place a high tariff on all artists 


with the selling of the native manufactures. is a 
suggestion for Congress 
who come here for the purpose of carrying away money 
that would under be by 
our native performers. That seems a fair way of applying 


ordinary circumstances earned 
the law of reciprocity. 

This article must not be taken as a connected argument ; 
it is merely a series of suggestions and reflections on a 
subject that has at time engaged all of us in the 
musical profession. And it is only by constant and earnest 
discussion that a radical remedy for these conditions can be 


some 


found—if remedy there is 
Ss & 

On Friday, October 17, the Thomas concerts will com 
merce at the Auditorium. That will be the gun which 
starts the musical campaign here. Concerts are slated thick 
and fast after the Thomas opening. The subscriptions 
have sold well this year (some records over other years 
being broken), and the boxes have practically all been 
disposed of. For the edification of those who like their 


musical columns flavored with society news, the following 


list of box holders is appended: 
Bryan L. Lathrop, Mrs. John M. Clark, 
W. W. Kimball, Mrs, John De Koven, 
Cyrus H,. McCormick, Mrs, A. W. Green, 


Mrs. Arthur Caton, 
Mrs. A. J. Eddy, 


Harold McCormick, 


Milward Adams, 









Mrs. George M. Pullman, Franklin MacVeagh, 


The Misses Isham, Watson F. Blair, 

Mrs, Henry J. Willing, Henry Dibblee, 

Marshal! Field, J. A. Spoor, 

Mrs. T. B, Blackstone, O. W. Norton 

Mrs, C. I. Dangler, Miss Helen E. Snow, 

Mrs. C. B. McGinnis, Hubbard Carpenter, 

O. W. Potter, Miss Marion Sturges, 

Marvin Hughitt, Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson, 

Thomas R, Lyon, Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, 

J. J. Glessner, Mrs. E, F, Lawrence, 

George W. Kretzinger, A. A. Sprague, 

Mrs. H. O. Stone, Mrs. Norman B. Ream 
fe 


Some amusing reminiscences of the beginnings of Wag 
nerism in have been printed by Franz Fridberg, 
The * stirred up 
their adversaries 


Vienna 
Meistersinger” 
other work 


says the Chicago 7ribune. 
the Wagnerites and as no 
has done. Liielong friends became foes, and musical rows 
the The musi- 
cians themselves struggled 
their might and main. 


were frequent in taverns and the streets. 


the new art with all 


thirty 


against 


There were rehearsals of 


the new At one of them one of the viola players 


got up and said to Herbeck, the conductor: 


opera. 


“This bar cannot possibly be correct.” 
“Why the 
answered : 


not?” asked conductor, and the player 


“Because it sounds well.” 
At another rehearsal Herbeck had an altercation with a 
horn player who had loudly abused the opera. 


“You are not an admirer of Wagner,” said Herbeck 


“No,” replied the other, “I am a musician.” 
es & 
America is beginning to apply business methods to mu- 


sic, most needed. Articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed recently for the Omaha College of Music 


rhe institution is capitalized at $5,000, 


where they are 


and Fine Arts, 


eS €& 
A private letter to a prominent musician here states that 
de Pachmann, the pianist, has been at death’s door 


for seven weeks, and is now convalescing in Switzerland, 
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under the care of two trained nurses. It is to be hoped 
that our inimitable little Chopinzee will live to delight us 
with many, many more recitals, at $2 or more per ticket. 


=e = 


Miss Eleanor Smith has written a miners’ song. Hitherto 
they had been using “My Coal Black Lady.” 


eS 


Rose Relda, an American girl who won some distinc- 
tion abroad as a singer of lyric soprano roles, has sailed 
for this country on a short visit. 


=e & 


The Chronicle employs a writer who does not appreciate 
disinterested endeavor, and who chortles whenever he en- 
counters the phrase, “Art for art’s sake.” Last week this 
materialistic man printed the following paragraph: “Albeit 
the gifted Pietro Mascagni possesses the artistic tempera- 
ment in the highest degree, his proceedings since his ar- 
rival on our shores evince an appreciation of the value of 
printers’ ink that would have rendered him a shining suc- 
cess in promoting the sale of soap or breakfast food or $3 
pants if he had not chosen art as his mistress.” 


Se = 


The Sherwood Music School arranged a very interesting 
afternoon recital at Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. 
Miss Georgia Kober and Leon Marx played parts of 
Grieg’s C minor Sonata for piano and violin; Shirley 
Gandell gave an unimpressive performance of a sombre 
Coleridge-Taylor song; Miss Edith Bane did very cor- 
rectly pieces by Grieg and Sherwood; Mrs. Mary Man- 
ning recited “Jamie” with real pathos and in unaffected 
style; Miss Georgia Kober contributed with taste and bra- 
vura two melodious numbers by Schuett, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Peickert dispiayed undeniable promise in the “Tra- 
viata” aria, “Ah, fors e lui.” 
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The well known Baker String Quartet, of Denver, Col., 
announces a very novel policy for this season. They will 
play no classical works, and intend to confine themselves 
to the romantic and modern schools. The box office is 
evidently a potent factor in the Far West, just as it is in 
the musical affairs of our own sections. 
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Loca! scribes all find Mascagni a fruitful theme for 
‘copy.” Roswell Field, in the Daily News, says: “Signor 
Mascagni received such a welcome in New York recently 
that he is now rejoicing that he did not carry out his 
threat take the next steamer for Italy. We are 
glad he told us he does not care for our money, and that 
he has come to America for ‘more fame.’ He is a noble 
exception to his class, and we think we may say that he 
will get his wish. In fact, if he will promise to send us a 
bunch of ‘fame tickets’ we shall pledge ourselves to give 
him such a round of applause in Chicago as will enable 
What we are looking for here 


to 


him to retire for all time. 


is a musica! gentleman hungering for more fame. We have 
had enough of the other sort to hold us a while at least.” 
SJ << 


Emmet Matthew Lennon, tenor, assisted by Hermann 
Devries, baritone, and Dr. Falk, organ, gave a pleasant 


concert of familiar songs at Steinway Hall. Mr. Lennon 
possesses an agreeable tenor voice of limited volume, but 
pure quality. He seems sincere in his work and should 


further experience in public win some rank as an 
Dr. Falk played the “Tell” 
overture with fire and precision. Mr. Devries is a master 
of musical characterization; he can detect at once the 
dramatic kernel of a song, and he understands the art of 


with 


interpreter of lyric songs. 





revealing it to the listener. As an accompanist he takes 
rank with the best. 
Se << 

Mrs. Theodore Sutro has been saying some strong 
words on the subject of Western women and their place 
in music: “The Western women seem further advanced 
in music than their sisters in the East. Why, I do not 
know; unless it be that education is on a higher plane; 
that there are more institutions open to women, more col- 
leges like Leland Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia. The West was first to open her colleges to women 
upon equal terms with men. The people of the West are 
reaping their just reward. Their women are broader 
minded, more capable and more efficient.” 


eZ & 
Latin motto for a critic: Soc et tuum. 


Under the auspices of the American Conservatory, Adolf 
Weidig is giving a most timely and instructive series of 
lectures on “The Instruments of the Modern Orchestra.” 
The first of these talks treated of the piccolo, the flute, the 
clarinet and the bass clarinet. Mr. Weidig’s explanations 
are terse and not too technical. He is easily understood by 
his audience of non-professionals. Mr. Weidig’s work is a 
valuable medium for those who wish to get more out of 
the Thomas concerts than mere enjoyment. The next 
lecture will be devoted to “Oboe, English Horn, Bassoon 
and Double Bassoon.” 
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Local papers announce with glee the return from Eu- 
rope of Henriette Zajcek, a “prodigy on the violin” and 
“winner of three gold medals and the highest honors at the 
National Musical Conservatory in Bohemia.” The fortu- 
nate young lady is soon to make her début here. 
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An irreverent soul on the /nter Ocean wrote: “A gin- 
gery young actor of the name of Joe Jefferson is present- 
ing in Chicago this week a new play entitled ‘Rip Van 
Winkle.’ The critics say that he shows promise.” 
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On December 1 the Castle Square Opera Company of 
New York will open an eight weeks’ engagement at the 
Studebaker Theatre, giving in English “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Martha,” “Faust,” “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” “Lily of Killarney” and “Tosca.” The 100 
singers will all be Americans. 
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Thos. J. Kelly rails in the Omaha Bee at the bad taste 
displayed in arranging as a march our national anthem, 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Mr. Kelly says that the mutila- 
tion sounds to him like this: 

Oh, say—ti-ti-tum-tum, can—ti—you-ti—see-ti-ti-tum-ti-ti- 
tum-tum ; 
By the dawn’s—ti-ti-tum-tum—earl-ti, ly-ti, light-ti-ti-tum- 
ti-ti-tum-tum, &c. 
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Elbert Hubbard, editor of the Philistine, lectured here 
on “Roycrofters and Their Ideals.” Mr. Hubbard said that 
in East Aurora the Roycrofters are trying to revive the 
lost art of book binding, which was better done in Venice 
in 1492 than it has ever been done in America. He added 
that there were two ways of getting away from competition 








to undersell or to oversell—and that in turning out books 
which cost $100 or more it was sometimes impossible for 
the Roycrofters to supply the demand. He cited an instance 
of one of Browning’s short poems which they sold at $100 
apiece and of which they only published twenty-five copies. 
Forty orders came for the book and the checks had to be 
returned, and he said: “I hope no such sorrow as this will 
ever come into your lives.” 
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Speaker M. J. Dowling, of the Minnesota Legislature, 
claims credit for suggesting the outlines of George Ade’s 
comic opera, “The Sultan of Sulu.” Like other gentle- 
man of that kind, the Speaker will receive little attention 
unless he convinces us by writing an opera of his own, 
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The artists engaged to assist at the concert in the Audi- 
torium, October 21, by the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, are M. Vergnet, Kirk Towns, Rudolph Ganz and 
Mrs. Mary Forrest-Ganz, Hans von Schiller will con- 


duct the orchestra. 
 & 


The Spiering Quartet will give four concerts at Music 
Hall this season. The dates are November 11, December 
16, January 27 and March 10. 
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Two Chicago girls to take up operatic work are Miss 
Kate Condon, who has scored a success in “The Emerald 
Isle” at the Herald Square Theatre, New York, and Miss 
May de Sousa, soprano, soon to begin a thirty week con- 
tract in St. Louis as Helen in “The Storks.” 
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Clarence Dickinson has been elected director of the 
Aurora Musical Club. The organization will give three 
concerts this season. The program of the first, which will 
take place early in December, will be made up of orches- 
tral numbers, part songs and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” 
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The Oak Park, Warrington, new opera house will 
open October 16 with Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” under the 
musical direction of Signor Jannotta and with the follow- 
ing soloists: Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano; Mrs. Sue 
Harrington-Furbeck, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor; 
G. Roy Hall, basso, and Alexander Krauss, violinist. 
There will be, besides, a chorus of 200 voices and forty 
players from the Chicago Orchestra. 


eS 


A. K. Virgil delivered a lecture before the Clavier 
classes of the American Conservatory Saturday afternoon, 
September 20, the subject being “Rational Methods in 
Piano Instruction.” 
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The musicians of Woodstock, IIl., are contemplating the 
organization of a union. 
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A chorus composed of thirty men’s voices has just been 
organized in Ann Arbor and will be known as the Or- 
pheus Glee Club. G. L. Gordon has been engaged as the 
director. Mr. Gordon will also be the director of the new 
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Winter Tour of the Eminent Basso. 
In America, December 17 to March 31. 
DATES RAPIDLY BOOKING. 


AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 


New York World—" A fine bass voice.” 


Boston Transcript—“ A very beautiful bass voice with 
brilliant high and rich low notes.” 


Boston Herald—“ A strangely and impressively beauti- 
ful voice.” 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 14, 190i—‘‘ Mr. Tew has in hi® 
voice an instrument of very wide range, of power 
and sweetness at will in any register chosen and 
his repertory is a wide one.’ 





Buffalo Express—“ A beautiful voice of much power 
and sweetness, a temperament musical and poetic 
a marvelous memory and an intuitive grasp of 
the inner meanings of his texts.” 


Minneapolis Tribune—“ A young man of distinguished 
appearance and a grace of manner inborn and 
natural, and he has & noble voice.” 
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orchestra recently formed there, consisting of about twen- 
ty-five members 
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Three pictures which Miss Minnie Akass, of Chicago, 
exhibited at the Indiana State Fair at Indianapolis were 
destroyed by vandals recently. Jealousy is supposed to 
Miss Akass is the 


sister of the famous “Girl with the Auburn Hair.” 


have been the motive for the deed 


Ze €& 
At the Milwaukee Musikverein’s production of Schu- 
mann’s “Faust,” in November, George Hamlin will sing 


the tenor role 
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In Milwaukge there have been arranged three ballad 
concerts for this season. The dates are October 20, No- 
vember 3 and December 1, and the soloists will be David 
Bispham, Madame Hartwig, Michael Banner, Feilding 


Roselle, Ellison van Hoose, Mary Louise Clary, Herbert 
Witherspoon and W. C. E. Seeboeck 
eS & 
Roland Paul, the Denver tenor, has settled 


He 


n Chicag 
management of Dunstan Collins. 
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The Northwest is making rapid musical strides 


will be under the 


There 


have just been opened in Seattle two large conservatories, 


equipped with a complete staff of teachers and backed by 
business men of standing 
eS €& 

On October 7, at the Bush Temple of Music, there was 
given a benefit entertainment for the National Emergency 
Hospital. These artists appeared: Louis Magnus, vio 
lin; Mrs. Meland, Miss Ward and Mr. Butler, readers; 
Miss Cora Silberberg, soprano; Dr. Bain, whistler, and 
Wm. W. Kennett, pianist 
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Hans von Schiller has just been appointed director of 
the Germania Maennerchor. Their first concert will be 
on November 8 

<< Zee 


Miss Edna Apel, a young Detroit pianist, has just been 
signed from here for a seven months’ tour in the United 
States with a well known concert company 

eS 

Miss Cora Follen the 
given by the Germania Ladies’ Club 
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Ernest S. Williams, the cornetist of Indianapolis, has 
organized a band, and with it will go touring across the 
Sousa is resting easy 
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The new department in music at the University in Min- 

neapolis is progressing very satisfactorily. 


was soloist at a recent concert 


continent. 





WILLIAM E 


BASSO. 


. HARPER, 


At its first concert the St. Paul Choral Club will have 
as soloists Miss Katherine Richards Gordon, Mrs. Maude 
Adams, George Hamlin and Gustav Holmquist 
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The “Study Club,” the only organization in Omaha 
the study of secular music, will sing at its first concert 
Coleridge Taylor’s * Hiawatha.” 

J 

Richard Mansfield is here, rehearsing his new and lavis 

production of “Julius Cesar.” 
S & 

Jeanette Durno, the renowned Chicago pianist, has now 
been booked for twenty concerts with the Lhomas Or 
-hestra, and will play as many more recital Return en- 
gagements are becoming a matter of course wherever Miss 
Uurno appears 

a a 

Dorothy Harrison, a Terre Haute violinist, has disay 

peared from her home the police are searching for he 
a 4 


The Philharmonic Society of Dayton, Ohio, has entered 


yn its twenty-ninth season, and is flourishing under th 
adership of W. L. Blumenschein 
_ 


Zee < 
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is said to have 


Phil 


Miss Laura McProud, a Chicago sings 
at Nouve 


Tr, 
won the “annual contest the lle Société 


harmonique of Paris.’ 
<< 


Conway, recently 


— 

Miss 
years’ study abroad, has opened a vocal studio in Chicago 
her 


Rosemary returned from eigh 


By reason of her charming personality and excep 


onal intellect Miss Conway should quickly win her way 
to the front rank of successful teachers 


fw ¢ 


The Schumann Club, Miss Emma C. Clark president, will 
Assembly 


The program is devoted entirely 


give its first composer’s recital on October 10 at 
Hall, Fine Arts Building 
to the works of W. C. E 
eS € 

Carrie Bridewell, of the Grau Opera Company, 
at several of the Chicago Orchestra festivals. She has also 
Peoria St 
Louis, All 
these dates have been arranged by Charles R. Baker, Mis 


Seeboeck 


will sing 


been booked for appearances in Grand Rapids, 


New Orleans and many other Western points 
Bridewell’s 


energetic manager 


_- 
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William H. Sherwood is holding his own this season, 
despite the influx of foreign pianistic importations. Mr. 


Sherwood will have a chance to perform his new repertory 


at Wooster (Ohio) University, October 30: Watertown 
S. Dak., November 24; Faribault, Minn., November 25; 
November 26; Elkhorn, Wis., Feb- 


Lake Linden, Mich 


For terms and dates address 
J. D. TATEM, 
Pinkney Court, 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone : 1127 Harlem 











American School of Opera. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, President. 


Third Year began Sept. 11. 


Address all business correspondence to 


H. L. WILLIAMS, 


Incorporated under New York State Laws, 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





215 West 42d St., New York City. 





HUGO HEERMANN, 


Germany’s Greatest Violinist. 


American Debut, 
Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


February, 1908. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





OLIVE MEAD, Violinist 


Address: N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London; 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Last Season: Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston (third time,) and New York. 


Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas), etc. 
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ry 6. In the spring Mr. Sher 





wood W e heard w 
e Thomas Orchestra in the West, playing at Dubuque, 
Clinton, Ia., and other points. 
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Grace Whistler-M ck, contrait 
rn, Wis., on February 6, and ¢ g \ pe 
February 9 
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Eugene ( vic I 
pany of his o 
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€ equip] give pupils in their charge a 
y training . 
the <¢ i p we 
I vARD | 
Francis Walker. 
gran IS WALKER te 
ing, r¢ ne \ Y ( I i | 
nee, Italy M W ‘ 
as resumed teaching at tud e Van Dy 
s hours are rapidly ng 
On Tuesday m N : dec 
Walker will give recept t which prominent artists v 
ypear. At his first rece; Signor R Mora " 
ebrated Florentine \v t t. 1 \ intry i 
Mascagni; Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, the soprano, and Miss 
Ida Simmons, the pianist, w ve heard 
The Beardsleys Return. 

R. anp MRS. WILLIAM E. BEARDSLEY and their 
LD dat ter (¢ nstance returned t ou the 
eam of tl Hol Ame l M 
Bear ghter have nt 
nd y two months M ghter 
spent two months Berlin « i : lies 
ind then when joined by Dr. Beardsley tl ’ traveled 
eisurely, visiting the Rhine cities and points Switzer 

land. From Switzerland they went to Par 
Mrs. Beardsley will reopen her studi n the P h 
Mansion, Brooklyn. next week 


J. Armour Galloway Returns from Europe. 
ARMOUR GALLOWAY, the basso and vocal teacher, 


J. 


has three months’ vacatic 


returned from a n spent in 
Europe, and has already resumed teaching at his studio 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association Building, 318 
West Fifty-seventh street. Mr. Galloway, always one of 
the busy teacher eports an unusually large booking of 
pupils, many of whom will be heard in concert and ora 


terio this season. 


Mary Umstead 


SOLO and ENSEMBLE PIANIST. 
Advanced Pupils Accepted. 
The Caledoma, 28 West 26th Street, New York. 


2031 Madison Square 


EDMUND J. MYER 


Vocal Instruction. 
32 BAST 230 ST., NEW YORK. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 
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MAX BENDIX, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Telephone 
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C. L. GRAFF CO., Carnegie Halil, New York. 
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There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by 
the occasional use of a R*[‘P*A*N°S Tabule. For sale by Drug 
gists. The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary occasion 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
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ro (Mascagni'’s 


irst Week in America. 





ATE seems to have combined 
to keep Signor Mascagni 
irom winning either a 
financial or artistic success 
in America, but im its 

very teeth he has wrested 
victory after victory 

from it, and already his 
advent belongs to the few 

red letter days of oui 
American musical history. 

A complete misconcep- 

tion of facts on the 

part of everyone concerned 
came within a fraction 

of shattering the entire 
enterprise, and at the 

end of the first eight days 
Mascagni, company 
and his managers for 
first time appreciate 
the gravity of the 
situation, and the young 
foreigner is now worn out 
with anxiety, overwork 
and apprehension, It is 
hoped that the calm tranquillity of Philadelphia, whither 
they have gone for a few days, will revivify everybody 
concerned. A list of the faux-pas, contretemps, inexperi- 
enced blunderings is endless, and covers a period ante- 





his 


the 





dating Mascagni’s departure for this country. 

Does it not seem exceedingly strange when we need to 
encourage all art and artists to come to America, travel 
and play here (upon a reasonable basis), that we, neverthe- 
less, devise innumerable barriers to exclude them? 
Whether it is the $500,000 duty demanded of Mr. Morgan 
to bring to us the pictures he has so magnanimously pur- 
chased for our good, or whether it is the embargo placed 
upon Mascagni’s orchestra men, it amounts to the same 
The really deserving foreign artist must regard 
an ungracious country, indeed, to visit, if Mas- 
There is no more rea- 
the or- 


thing. 
this as 
cagni’s experiences may be cited. 
son why any set of men should interfere with 
chestra men needed for this enterprise than that it should 
prohibit Mr. Grau from importing foreign singers, 
choruses or conductors, and sending millions of money 
out of our coffers to Europe annually. These poor men 
come over here at a nominal price to help Mascagni make 
himself understood to and to the student of human 
nature it would seem to be malice and racial antagonism. 
very much more than true solicitude for the good of Amer 
ican art, artists, or institutions, which have placed obsta- 


us, 


cles in the path of these strangers. 

It would be interesting to know just why New York was 
not flooded with the scores of “Zanetto,” “Iris” and “Rat- 
cliff,” when it was known months ago that these works 
were to be given here early in the fall. It cannot be that 
the management or publishers feared a detrimental result 
music loving public be enabled to become fa- 
the text and Inquiry at one of the 
leading Broadway music stores revealed the fact that there 
was “Tris,” “Ratcliff,” none of 
Zanetto” to be had, but copies were ordered which would 


hould the 


miliar with music, 


one copy of one of 


reach here “in a few weeks.” Had these scores been ad- 
vertised for sale in quantities, hundreds of copies would 
have been sold, and an understanding audience would 
have awaited Mascagni. 


[he long and short of the matter is that our musical 


“i 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


MARION MARIEWN. 


oR hay piceks, 


pendulum has stuck in the Teutonic side of the clock, and 
anything radically different, as everything coming from 
Italy must always be, meets a mighty wall of prejudice. 
There are no Italians in our orchestras. Comment was 
made on this fact in an editorial which appeared in THE 
MusicaL Courier four years ago entitled “Where Is the 
Italian Musician?” Italy swarms with grand voices, but 
Mr. Grau does not seem to care or dare to enlarge their 
horizon, increase their outlook, or intoduce them to us. 
And now we waver to accept with mighty appreciation the 
true exponent of modern Italy, Pietro Mascagni. Genius, 
means the creative faculty, and as he possesses this in 
abundance, Mascagni ranks with the great. 

Italy threw Verdi as a Roland for the Oliver sent out 
by Germany in Wagner, and Italy inevitably suffered from 
the contrast, for the German was many sided, comprehen- 
sive, while the Italian was a specialist, and other points of 
difference are more vital. These masters have held our 
stage and sung to us a lengthy, fulsome note. When Ger- 
many itself was tired in the spine from the six and seven 
hour performances of music-drama and all the world was 
weary of pedanticism, Mascagni hurled his little bomb into 
the teeth of his pet adversaries, and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was performed hundreds of times in small towns to wildly 
enthusiastic audiences. The success of this work is based 
upon the peculiarity of Mascagni’s talent and personality, 
and in claiming the following characteristics for him we 
present at once the secret of the success first won by him 
and the reason why it must always await him—if he re- 
mains true to himself. No one can plead for Mascagni 
wide erudition, deep or even particularly skillful musician- 
ship, or inexhaustible stores of inspiration. No; he has 
something rarer—that ability given to Beethoven, Brahms, 
Strauss and a few others, to sound freely the human note. 
This great sympathy ringing through his ofttimes meagre 
and crude scoring is his chief if not only claim to great 
ness. After this we find that he thoroughly understands 
writing for the theatre. 

Wagner introduces a monologue which maunders on in- 
definitely and it is all right. Mascagni condenses an en- 
tire opera into forty minutes, in one act between twu 
characters, and it is termed boresome and illogical, al- 
though in this one little work, ““Zanetto,” he has given ns 
an opening melody so fragrant that it should become 
a lasting favorite in every household. 

“Zanetto” opened the season last Thursday night et 
the Metropolitan Opera House, which was packed with 
enthusiasts, who left no stone unturned to impress upon 
Mascagni their admiration for him. The plot of “Za- 
netto” is simple. Sylvia, a rich widow, owns a Floren- 
tine villa, and must have possessed the male occhio of 
history, for no good has come to her admirers and she is 
desolate. After she sings of the sorrows which are hers, 
a rich young voice singing a gorgeous melody is heard, 
and she goes into the house as Zanetto, a half troubadour 
and half gallant, unconscious though he be, approaches. 
After singing the closing bars he falls asleep upon a bench 
and Sylvia comes out and awakens him. Then they chat, 
become drawn to each other; but she, finding that she 
really loves him, and remembering the ill fate of his 
predecessors, denies her personality and sends him from 
her 

The scene is deliciously naive and pastoral, and the mu- 
sical setting quite worthy the touch of Mascagni. It 
abounds in delicate tinting, delicate orchestration, delicate 
inflection and is in short an idyll. Anyone to appreciate 
Mascagni’s subtle poetic instinct need do no more than 
listen to his employment of his woodwinds, or the wise 


treatment of his brasses. We have effects powerful enough 
to appeal even in the Metropolitan, and they are accom 
plished without noise, or bluster, or crashes, or perspiration 
As a director Mascagni is a strong man, and he has the 
Southen appreciation of orchestral chiaroscuro. He de 
mands shading, and even from the old standbys of the 
Metropolitan chorus who came to his rescue he demands 
some attention to ensemble. Compared with the average 
Grau performance no fault can possibly be laid either upon 
the chorus or orchestra, for it was even a little better 
than that to which we have been accustomed, because that 
sublime thing, temperament, rang adown the ranks 
to the last drummer. 


eyen 


The Sylvia was played by Bianchini-Cappelli, a heroic 
soprano, such as we see and hear too seldom, but the brunt 
of the work was given to the Zanetto, suffg by Madame 
Mantelli, with a refined force and poetic conception too 
The phrasing and coloring of her entire 
characterization will stand in full relief in 
These artists are sentient, temperamental, human beings 
with voices and talent, not automatons notable chiefly for 
With 
Mascagni’s regime we approximated proper operatic condi- 
tions, for we had a willing orchestra, a gifted conductor, 
enduring music and conscientious artists, who absolutely 


rarely heard. 


our memory 


their high valuation of their own limited services 


sink their personalities and desires to shine as stars before 
their passionate appreciation of the music. In Italy it is 
always the music; in Germany it is the same, in 


it is the star! 


America 


With the performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” suc 
ceeding “Zanetto,” we felt the timbre of modern Italy :n 
fullest force. Such a Santuzza as Signora Cappelli made 
has never been excelled in America, even by Calvé. His 
trionically it was worthy a Duse, and vocally it was a reve 
lation. The tenor, a youth fresh from his studies, by 
name Schiavazzi, made the rafters ring with fresh 
young robusto voice, and we wondered how long it had 
been since a tenor voice which does not bleat, or wobble, 
or fall from pitch, or sing falsetto had been heard at the 
Metropolitan. Schiavazzi is young, crude and with a 
proneness to force his voice, but he has great possibili 
He is one of the best young tenors America has ever 
Italy regards 


his 


ties. 
heard—broadly speaking—and little, poor 
him only as one of many suitable—at least for the time 
being—to her provincial theatres. The Alfio of Bellatti 
and Madame Mantelli keeping. Ma 
dame Mantelli’s Lola is well known, as she has always 
sung the part to Calvé’s Santuzza. 


Lola of were in 


Of course, here and there you hear a phrase or see a 
pose or gesture with which one would quarrel, but this is 
individuality. On the second night the most remarkable 
thing was the astounding improvement made in the or 
chestra and chorus. The attack, intonation and nuance 
were 50 per cent. better, and this is where Mascagni illus- 
trated his power as a director. He is enormously mag 
netic, and knows exactly what he wants, and is able to 
make his men respond instantly to his demands. What 
more do you want in an operatic director? 

We see in Mascagni, if he will grow along his own lines 
and turning longing eyes constantly to the out- 
put of modern Germany, a man destined to be at least a 
Verdi successor—a man who will pave the way to make 
Italy the home of pure opera, divorced alike from the 
symphony or drama, and redundant with singable melodies, 
even though he may not revive the old aria régime. This 
young school has the vitality which has been accumulating 
through the ages—the romance to which it is heir—the 
temperament indigenous only to the Latin or Eastern 
races, and the control to convert these forces into strength, 
the strength which gives direct speech, direct messages 
which go directly to the heart of the people and endure. 
Mascagni has not sung his masterpiece, and we have yet 
to hear his two most important works, “Iris” and “Rat- 
cliff,” and we may even disapprove of them as has hap- 
pened in Italy, but here is an individuality, a strong man, 
and he must be watched. 


cease 


Mascagni must remember that he is an Italian and must 
remain Italian, and if he is to remain a true son of Italy 
he must leave Germany alone save as a classical writer 
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German 


reads the classics to furbish up his own style. 
form, German scoring, German modes of procedure would 
blight the delicate flowers of Italian art. 


be 
grafted upon the other, and it should not be attempted. 


One cannot 


Germany has her speech, Italy hers, distinct and separate; 
each will succeed, but you cannot run a flowing Italian 
melody into a Strauss symphony, nor overwhelm or chop 
up an Italian melody with orchestration a la Germany, or 
by introducing abrupt transitions of key or uncouth, un- 
usual intervals. Mascagni arrives juste a l’heure, and we 
have needed him for a long time. If “Iris” and “Rat- 
cliff’ strike as direct a blow as “Zanetto,” he is, indeed, 
a long needed master, who will fill the interim existing 
between soul heavy, psychological German opera and the 
somewhat ridiculous efforts of older Italy 


Shanna Cumming. 


RS. SHANNA CUMMING, as the soprano soloist 

at the Maine Festival, received a liberal share of the 

Ovations 
ing: 

Mme, 

“Requiem,” 


I'he local critics referred as follows to her sing 


the the production of the 


Friday 


voice, a 


Shanna Cumming, soprano in 
Bangor 


Her 


prano, is at all times rich and clear and birdlike, 


made her first appearance in evening, 


and won favor from her hearers high so 


of her 


instantly 
and in each 


numbers she was heard with much enjoyment. In the closing num 


ber, *‘Lord, Deliver My Soul,” she was heard to excellent advantage, 





and her solo was loudly applauded. Madame Cumming will be here 
after counted among the favorites with Bangor audiences, and her 
next appearance will be awaited with pleasure tangor Daily Com 
mercial, Bangor, Me., October 4, 1902 

Mrs. Shanna Cumming’s voice is a pure soprano of extensive 
range and wonderfully sympathetic quality der intonation is 
perfect, and she has the happy faculty of carvying into her work 
a dramatic earnestness which carries conviction to the heart as well 
as to the ear. From that portion of the work which fell to her last 
evening it would be difficult to pick out any one section which was 


exceptionally well performed, for her rendition was noticeably even 


Much of the soprano part consists in obligato work, and in this 
she proved herself an adept of high potency The Press, Portland 
Me., October 8, 1902. 

Throughout their parts the four soloists more than fulfilled antici 


pation. Mme. Shanna Cumming, the soprano, made a very favorable 
She has a high soprano, rich and pure in quality and 


She 


impression. 
strong in tonal power. and her method is 
unexceptionable. Her solo “Lord, 
My Soul,” gave a faig test of her capacity, and she met it 


sings without effort 


in the closing number, Deliver 


with 


gratifying success.—Easter Argus, Portland, Me., October 8, 1902 


The Mehans. 
R. anp MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN soon after 


the beginning of this, their second, season in New 
York, find themselves overwhelmed with applications for 
lessons; they are crowded beyond their capacity, and the 
matter resolves itself to this, that they carefully discrim 
inate as to whom they accept as pupils. Mr. Mehan found 
many good voices in Maine, where he spent part of the 
summer teaching, and looks for these students to appear 
here in due course of time. 





Kate Stella Burr’s Concert. 
ISS BURR arranged a concert for the Brotherhood 
of Grace M. E. Church last week, with these first 
class artists: Sibyl Sammis, soprano; George W. Jenkins, 
tenor; Hugh Williams, baritone; Anna L. White, elocu- 
The singers were at their best, and gave great de- 
Several affairs of 


tionist. 
light to all present, a thousand people. 


similar character are in Miss Burr’s hands, she furnishing 
the artists, and as she is an authority in this, excellent re- 
sults may be expected. 
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SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS. 


Maine Festival. 
ISS AKERS returns from Portland, Me., grat 
The attendance 


with 

ifying evidence of genuine success 
the afternoon she sang was large, and one who was there 
says she was a beautiful picture, in a white crepe de chéne 
Mr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man warmly congratulated her after the concert and a few 


gown, with white lilac hat to match 


press clippings follow: 


Miss Sally Frothingham Akers has a soprano voice of unusual 
range and power. She is a favorite in Portland, where her girlhood 
was spent, and was welcomed by many friends. She has won a fine 
reputation abroad as well as in New York by her artistic singing 


Portland Express 
was the singing of that accon 


Akers 


selections from 


the 
plished and true artist, Miss Sally F 


A notable feature of concert 


Her strong, pure voice 


was heard most effectively in Bizet, Kate Douglas 








AKERS 


SaL_y FroTHINGHAM 


Wiggin, Paderewski and Holmes, a mixture of French and English 
In her French songs Miss Akers 
and her English were rendered 
perhaps, her special distinction 
Daily Argus 


in which she was equally at home. 
was particularly naive and fetching, 
with that graphic power which is, 


She was enthusiastically applauded 





The vocalist of the afternoon was Miss Sally Frothingham Akers, 
Fishers,” Bizet, 
Miss Akers was 


who sang two numbers, an aria, “The Pearl by 


and a group of songs with piano accompaniment. 
formerly a resident of Portland, and her work is familiar. Her voice 
is a of flexibility, and but 


point lies in her artistic expression and in the delicacy with which 


soprano power resonance, her strong 


she produces certain very dainty effects. In response to an encore 
she sang the “Chanson de Scozzone,” from Saint-Saéns’ opera, 
“Ascario,” with piano accompaniment. But Miss Akers’ greatest 
artistic triumph was won in the dainty group of songs which con 
stituted her second number. The songs were “She Is So Fair,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; “Wand'ring Along,” by Paderewski, and 


“La Belle du Roi,”’ The first song displayed to excel- 


lent advantage Miss Akers’ delicate handling of her voice, and in 


by Holmes. 


the last of the group she reached a considerable height of dramatic 
fervor.—Daily Press. 
Earlier in the season Miss Akers gave a song recital in 














Next Appearance, Buffalo, - 
First New York Appearance, 






Portland, of which the papers spoke in 
astic praise as follows: 


\ tribute of hearty admiration must be awar 
the first instance, for her evident understanding 
everything she sang. Her selections, as the prog 


widely, but throughout she maintained an evenne 


even the suggestion of a rough edge. Her temps 


the dramatic and 











what sentiment she displayed 

ted or forced. Her voice, as is well known t vers, 
$ a soprano, finely controlled, and she sings with taste as well as 
ntelligent interpretation. Her enunciation in the three languages 
included in her program were notably pleasing. Her voice met the 
demands for pianissimo in “‘Mother Sleep,” just for example, and 
softly climbing 1 fortissimo in “La Belle du Roi.”—Tl'ort 
land Press 

Miss Akers was in the first place in splendid voice and at her 
best. In the second place, her best is so far ahead of anything of 

s class of vocalism that we have had here for many days that it 
deserves special notice. It was a tribute to this lady's power of 

stic work that the audience last night listened spellbound to 
every number, and between numbers discussed in the most compli 
nentary way the rendering of the finely selected songs. 

Miss Akers has a beautiful voice and a perfect method, gained 

ler the instruction of the most eminent teachers and through 
ng experience in the leading sical circles of New York She 
sings with appreciation of her nes and conveys their meaning 
to her hearers, a particular that carries satisfaction with it on every 
occasion. It will be a long time before Portland peopie will have 
more pleasing musical treat than Miss Akers gave them last even 
ng Portland Argus 


MARK HAMBOURG. 


ARK HAMBOURG’S American managers are ar 
ranging an extensive tour of this country, which 
will begin November 26 at Carnegie Hall, New York. On 


" 


this date Hambourg will be the Philadel 


its first metropolitan ap 


loist with 


the s« 
phia Orchestra, which will make 
time 


pearance at that 


1 


ly after this appearance Hambourg leaves for Bos 
- . 
From the 


Direct 


ton, where he is to give a recital the next day 


moment this artist arrives in America he will be extremely 
busy, and will play in recital or with orchestra every day 


until December 22, when he appears with orchestra in Des 


Moines, Ia. From that day until after Christmas he will 
take a short rest, and will resume again December 29 in 
2 


the engagement on that day being with the Kneisel 
Some of the early engagements arranged for Ham 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Frank van 


soston 
Quartet 


bourg are as soloist with the 


Fritz Scheel, conductor; Cincinnati Orchestra, 


der Stucken, conductor; Pittsburg Orchestra, Victor Her 


bert, conductor, and Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, 


conductor Other orchestral engagements include Bui- 
falo, Baltimore, Washington and Des Moines. Early dur- 
ing the tour a series of recitals will be given in Boston, 
and single recitals in the leading Eastern cities. After 


that the leading cities westward will be visited, the tour 
concluding with appearances in San Francisco and other 
Pacific Coast cities 
Elsa Ruegger Arrives. 
cellist, accom 


agen RUEGGER, the Great Belgian 
panied by her mother, arrived here on Monday morn- 
ing from Antwerp. She will open her tournée in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and will make her 
New York début She 


will remain here the entire season 


about the middle of November 


x 


ANTED—POSITION.—Well known singer, pupil of 

Henschel, Randegger and Sbriglia, desires position 

as teacher of vocal music in school of music in or out of 

New York city for one or two days in the week. Address 
“C..” care THe Musicat Courter office 


DAN IEL FROHMAN ANNOUNCES ag 


ossi? GABRILOWITSCH 


The Russian Pianist. 


October 12. 
November 2. 





EVERETT PIANO USED. 


ww 
hel 


For particulars address H. G. SNOW, Representative, Daly’s Theatre, New York. 





WILLIAM FISHER, 


351 W. il4th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Announcesthe . .. 
Exclusive Management of 








SARA. 


ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN 


Bopranc. 


JOsSHY Fs 





Basse. 
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A LETTER FROM MUNICH. 


MUNICH, SEPTEMBER 23, 1902. 


MIO—Do you remember how ali 
studies laid Wagner night 
that we might meet at the Felderrnhalle and 
swing happily through the archways of the 
palace, each of us humming a different mo- 
until we arrived at the students’ quarters 


DOLARDO 


were aside on a 





tive, 
in parterre or gallery? Don't you remember the dingy 
brown walls, the stone clamped down with iron bars, 
ch somebody threw somewhere once upon a time; the 
little fountain in the dark passage, and the standing 


ke—most solemnly asked—‘Will you have a drink?” 


Well, here I am in Munich again to hear the operas, 
d yet it has seemed to me that to present them in an- 
her opera house would be almost a sacrilege. I feared 
would disillusionize me; that the old spell—the enthrall- 


x enchantment, the feeling of being thrown 


ack into one’s own soul, the fascination of a spontaneous 


strange 


uninfluenced by any form or color to attract 
would, in the new Prinz Regent Theater, be en- 
I feared 


tention, 
tl eye 
ely lost in a great glare of newness and color. 
within new walls there would be none of that mental 
sphere which one feels in any old church or auditori 


walls have embraced full tides of emotion. 


whose 
But | was mistaken. The Prinz Regent Theater (the 
theatre which King Ludwig II, Wagner’s friend, wished 


build years ago) is built after the same plans as that of 
The walls are gray lined, in each of the six 


stands a tall gilded tripod, the doors are 


Bayreuth 
niches 
zed; therefore the eye goes immediately to the only 
f color—the drop curtain—a plain fall of dull. rose 
a simple flowered band near the top 


red stuff, with 


and one near the bottom. 

rhe material environment (the sea of faces, 
color in fine costumes, the black and white of the men’s 
the goodly sprinkle of uniforms and the bustling 
in their uniforms of Bavarian blue and white) 
Cann- 


the bits of 


aress, 
Dieners” 
all disappears, as for the last time the horns play the” 
hauser” motive, the electric bells ring persistently, the 
doors are closed, the lights go out, and one is left alone: 

{ cannot say I like the hidden orchestra. I did not like 
Jayreuth, when I made my first pilgrimage to “‘Par- 
My emotions are 


it at 
sifal,” and I fear I do not like it now 
more fully excited by the eye taking in the swinging fiddle 
bows; it seems a fitting orchestral gesture that I miss, and 
here and there the crispness of piano passages seems 
nearly lost. 

But sitting here in the dark one accepts the facts, and 
everything becomes still—still—-still! 

\nticipation, governed by the consciousness that one’s 

wn identity has no influence whatever nor part with the 
scenes to be presented, seems to sink into a self erasing 
silence and compulsory attention; an enforced concentra- 
tion takes place that must add psychologically to the fas- 
ciation that Wagner’s operas have over their hearers. 

In “Parsifal” one felt it was a part of the ecclesiastical 
ceremony; but this silence—this unbroken pause before 


all the operas—is one of the most wonderful lessons, as 
well as the most gentle but poweriul rebuke, that any man 
ever gave a public. The public believes that any public 
performance is simply to amuse, and write amusement in 
illuminated letters. 

[he Prinz Regert Theater is, 
secular cathedral, and if you cross its threshold you must 
listen devoutly. 

Edouardo mio! What an orchestra! I know you have 
heard it under Levi, and also under the “Meister’s” leader- 
ship—but, aside from the directorship itself, many other 
conditions have been bettered by more and better instru- 
As in the old days, each man plays well for his 
and endless re- 


on a Wagner night, a 


ments, 
conscience sake, and with much study 
hearsals. 

Have you heard the opera on a Wagner night in London? 
Spare yourself the pain and the profanity! No matter 
how competent the leader, what can he do with men who, 
for the sake of luncheon or lessons, put their fiddles and 
horns in their boxes at the stroke of 2? No matter how 
the conductor implores—no matter how little each man 
knows his part! 

What matter, in the ‘general jitmble” of a Wagner 
score, if phrases end in a general drizzle; or if someone 
plays wrong notes, or takes the opportunity of a motive 
given to him to step forward and shout it? And if you 
complain—that is the worst of it—you are met with an 

pen eyed stare of offended pride; so you silently slip 
over here to Munich to’ be healed. 

As I glanced at my program I felt I must see the dear 
names of Herr and Frau Vogl, and that Frau Wekerlin 
would be Elizabeth—but time, with slow moving hand, 
has changed tbe names. | Frau Senger-Bettaque 
ind Herr Knote! 

Knote’s voice is beautiful—full, warm and strong, and 
always poised so as to give one the feeling of being in 
every way adequate to continue so until the end, His 
petition to Venus and his final breaking away—the, spir- 
itual triumph oyer his own will—were alike beautifully 


Saw 


sung and acted. 

Frau Senger-Bettaque is an artist of the first rank, with 
a beautiful voice. But why has the management given hera 
costume fike the leading lady in an extravaganza? This 
Venus is not the Venus of a variety show, but an enchant- 
ress, whose costume should be—as it was formerly—as 
beautiful as the music she sings. Could it have been done 
to please the Americans and English, who, if that is the 
case, may yet demand the Parisian ballet in the third act? 

Klépfer and Feinhals sang quite as well as Knote 

I had now but one fear—or rather, but one hope— 
would Elizabeth be equal to these men? She was. I 
have never heard anyone sing the “Greeting to the Hall’ 
so well. Full of life and girlishness, beautiful, the joy of 
her heart showing in every movement, she moved, quite 
unimpeded by any vocal effort, but by pure, spontaneous 
emission seemed to compose the aria as she sang, to satis 
fy her desire to express her feelings. 

Fri. Morena is really young, beautiful and gifted. In 
her reception of the guests she was not quite so success- 
ful, nor was there the tragic pathos in her petition to the 


courtiers for the life of Tannhauser that Frau Wekerlin 
used to give, and yet this was almost compensated for by 
her trancelike attitude during the following long chorus, 
in which she looked like the Lourdes Madonna—nor 
moved, until she heard Tannhauser’s voice 

But that chorus! I almost felt last night that this must 
be the last time I could hear it, for even here they could 
not sing it so masterfully ever again. 

l'wenty marks! One hears on every side that the price 
is so high for a performance. I only can say: Hear one 
performance, and then never go inside another opera 
house but this! You will save both your taste and your 
money 

Wolfram was not our beloved Gura, but Herr Feinhals, 
who has a noble voice. The tone of subdued regret, the 
idea of self sacrifice (for he was Tannhauser’s rival, both 
as singer and suitor for Elizabeth), the noble command 
over himself for good, was perhaps not so conspicuous 
as in the acting of Herr Gura, but still eminently satisfac- 
With nothing to appeal to one but what seemed 
When the end cameand the curtain fell 


tory. 
a natural perfection 
I could not but remember that, after any Wagner per- 
formance, as we wended our way home, the long silence 
would at last be broken by someone saying, gravely and 
conclusively: ‘Well, taking all things together, I believe 
this is the one I enjoy the most.” 

History repeats itself for the moment. 

Tonight we came home an unfamiliar way, past the new 
Denkmal, a superb column surmounted by the golden figure 
of Victory that seemed, with her extended wreath, to be 
giving us a parting benediction. over the great new bridge 
through sweet smelling parks, beneath great linden trees 
along by the Hofgarten home 


I could not help bui remember how you told me of 
the past. Of Wagner's pathetic experiences in Paris, of 
how the poem or story of “Tannhauser” fell into his hands 


at the moment of receiving a summons to “come home 

and how this summons, coming as it did after long days of 
heart breaking exile, poverty, slights and indifference. was 
accompanied by the letter telling him his “Rienzi” 


“Fliegende Hollander” were accepted in Dresden and 


and 
Ber 
lin. 

What a gigantic have 
in that Titanic mind, not only to reyirn, but to be 
ored by his own—his Fatherland 

No wonder that at this moment his highest 
of thankfulness would be to consecrate himself to perform 


tumult of emotions must raged 


hon 
expression 


ing another feat greater than these, and still more German 

So here is the outcome of his work. Hundreds, hundreds 
of pilgrims pass up the street and over the river at 4 or 
5 o'clock in the afternoon on the way to the—cathedral. 

3etween the first and second acts there is a three-quarters 
of an hour pause, and in this time one can observe one’s 
fellows 

Directly off the curved and wide foyer, through broadly 
open doors, is a beautifully frescoed café, and out from it 
one passes into a picturesque garden, and pacing up and 
down all in the same mood go the pilgrims. 

Some are beautifully gowned, others are quite plainly 
dressed; some men are in evening costume, some, Prince 
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Mr. Loudon G. Charlton 


has the honor to announce 
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the Famous English Contraito,' 
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MADAME A. ORGENI, 


OF DRESOEN, GERMANY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST, 
will open Studio at 255 Fifth Avenue, 
where she will give vocal instruction to a 
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Voices tried free Monday afternoons 
and Tuesday mornings Thursday after- 
noons and Friday mornings only. 

Open to engagements for concerts, at home 
musicales and recitals in French, German 
and English. 
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Ferdinand for example, with coat buttoned to the chin, and 
a straw hat. Here are all the celebrities of society, art, 
music and the stage, science and literature. 

There two at a table whom everyone looks at, and who 
see no one, as they sit under the vines with their coffee, and 
here two more and there a wonderful group, but I will 
look at them sharply next time and find out who they are. 

Marie WITHRow. 
(To be continued.) 








FREDERIC MARTIN AT WORCESTER. 
REDERIC MARTIN, of Boston, was one of the solo- 
ists at the Worcesttr Festival last week, and received 
highly complimentary notices from all the critics, as the 
following press notices will show: 


Frederic Martin, the soloist of the afternoon, inspired the first 
real enthusiasm of the festival. He sang both his arias well, simply 
and quite without affectation, gaining his really great success chiefly 
by the beautiful quality of his voice.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





Mr. Martin sang in the afternoon concert, giving operatic arias 
of old time flavor. He has a true bass voice of great power and 
excellent quality, and his use of it is soundly artistic—New York 
Times. 





Phe vocal numbers, Sarastro’s air, “Qui S’degno,” from Mozart's 
“Magic Flute,” and “Infelice,” from Verdi's “Ernani,” were sung 
by Frederic Martin, basso, Boston. Mr. Martin sang again in the 
evening, and the high opinion formed by his opera airs was confirmed 
and strengthened. He has a beautiful voice of the true bass quality, 
equable in its registers, good taste, fine command of his breath and 
a commendable style. A large field in concert work is open to him. 
—New York Tribune. 


Frederic Martin has a big, satisfactory bass voice, which he uses 
with delightful ease, and he holds the interest of the audience from 
his first note. It would have been difficult to find in the whole 
range of music a selection more appropriate to follow the restless, 
modern César Franck symphony than the lovely, soothing Mozart 
aria which Mr. Martin sang so well. The smoothly flowing phrases 
came without an effort, and a burst of unqualified approval greeted 
the close of the song. Again and again the singer was recalled. 
The Verdi aria was given an equally warm welcome, and the au- 
dience persisted for several minutes in the demand for the desired 
encore.—Worcester Daily Gazette. 





Mr. Martin had his usual grand success. Any notion that Mozart 
and his style of opera are becoming dull and old fashioned is en- 
tirely dispelled by the manner in which Mr. Martin rendered the aria 
from “The Magic Flute.”” At the close of this piece he showed the 
great depths which the compass of his voice allows him to reach. 
“Infelice,” from “Ernani,” was his second number. He sings this 
aria in an operatic style, with great precision and force, but still 
smoothly and with much tenderness.—Worcester Daily Spy. 





Mr. Martin has advanced measurably in his art. His voice, always 
a magnificent one, is under more perfect control, and he sings with 
more animation and authority. His diction, too, is clear and dis- 
tinct. The two selections which he sang were well contrasted, one 
a fine bit of legato singing with good display of the low voice, the 
other a more brilliant style and affording opportunity for exhibit- 
ing his remarkable upper register. He scored a pronounced suc- 
cess, being recalled several times after each number. It is not too 
much to say that so good a bass has not been heard at the Worces- 
ter festival in recent a, R I, a. Journal. 





endelssohn 


CARL SOBESKI, 
ARL SOBESKI, tenor, has opened his fourth sea- 


TENOR. 


i, 
S son at his studio in Huntington Chambers, 
ton. As usual, 
of both Europe and America, find place. 
Gutzen Borglum, Edward B. Hayes, R. A.; 





Cart SopeEskI. 


Sobeski, are among the many charming decorations of 
his studio. 

Mr. Sobeski spent last June in New York, where he 
sung at a number of private houses. That he sung with 
success goes without saying, but in addition to his success 
as a singer he made a great success socially, making many 
friends who are desirous of his again visiting that city; 
in fact, inducements have been offered him to give a series 
of concerts at private houses during the winter. 

Mr. Sobeski’s voice is tenor robusto, with a smooth- 
ness of production that enables him to sing both the heroic 
and romantic. Perhaps he is most happy in the early 
French and Italian schools. He was born at Copen- 
hagen, his father being Polish, his mother Danish. He 
has spent a number of years in America, and is now un- 
doubtedly settled here permanently. _He is very quiet, un- 


Hall 


can now be engaged for the | 
Season of 1902-1903. 





FOR DATES, TERMS, Brc., APPLY TO 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 2381 Broadway; or, 
GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 


Bos- 
he has made an artistic interior, 
where souvenirs of many artists, sculptors and musicians, 
Pictures by 
Robert 
Roscowicth, Mrs. Eva Cowdrey, F. D. Henwood, Frank 
English and S. Bissell, presented by the artists to Mr. 
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assuming and gentlemanly in his manner and speaks Eng- 
lish like a native. In 1808 he was the leading tenor of an 
opera company in England, which position he resigned 
to return to this country, although he had good offers 
from Mme. Carl Rosa at the time. He has been heard in 
all the leading cities of America, always receiving high 
praise from critics. 

In addition to being a successful singer and successful 


teacher, he has also made a success with a number of 


songs of his own composition, the best known being “I 
Love You,” “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” and “My 
Boat Lies Waiting.” Mr. Smith, leader of the Columbia 


Glee Club, of New York, has just arranged for the use 
of the club one of Mr. Sobeski’s songs, “My Heart’s in 
Connemara,” which is published by the O. Ditson Com 
pany. Last summer the Ditson Company sent to Eng- 
land a dozen of what they considered their best repre- 
sentative American songs. Among them was Mr. Sobe- 
ski’s “I Love You.” 

Mr. Sobeski studied with leading European teachers, and 
in his teaching combines the best points of them all. He 
is original and employs his brain, which is the secret of 
his great success. 

Among his pupils are Mme. Zelda Rotoli, 
with Kaltenborn last summer in New York and who was 
also prima donna of the Terrace Garden Opera Company, 
singing with success; Miss Elisa Worthley, of Brookline, 
who has been heard at some of Mr. Sobeski’s concerts, 
charming all with her beautiful voice and fine technic; 
Miss A. M. Edwards, prima donna at Whalon Park, Fitch 
burg, Mass., the past summer; C. W. Turner, of Cam- 
bridge, now singing and teaching successfully; William 
W. Hicks, tenor of a leading church in Cambridge, and 
others holding professional positions. 

Mr. Sobeski will spend a part of 
York this winter teaching, and will begin his work there 
January 1. His New York address will be announced later. 
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each week in New 


Celia Schiller. 


ELIA SCHILLER, most admired of the 
young women pianists now before the public, a pupil 
of Rosenthal and Carrefio—who combines many of the 
qualities of these two great artists—has returned to New 
York and resumed her professional work. Miss Schiller 
spent the entire summer abroad. She visited England, 
Scotland and Ireland before settling down near Paris. In 
London she appeared in several private musicales. Miss 
Schiller was incessantly industrious all the summer, de- 
voting much time to practice. She mastered several large 
works and added a number of smaller pieces to her rep- 
ertory. 

Miss Schiller, in addition to teaching at her residence 
studio, No. 4 West Ninety-first street, will do considerable 
concert and recital work. She has committed her business 
to the capable hands of Remington Squire, who will be her 
sole manager. © 
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S71 Park Avenue. 


Residence Studio: 571 F udio:r 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
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131 East 17th ‘Street, NEW YORK. 
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Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





AFTHR SHPTEMBER oa, 
230 West S2da street, NEw YorR=z. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Oaly Honorable Meatioa or Distinction 
of Aay Vocal lastructor. 


Frances Travers, 


Grace Ames, 











Katharine Noack Fique, 


TEACHER OF 
Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, 
Adah Benzing, 


Kathleen Howard, 
Adelina Laciar, 
Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein, 


And many others distinguished in Opera, Concert and Church Work. 





Maud Mac Carthy 


ee VIOLINIST. 


ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
DIRECTION: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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ONLY 


‘“ LESCHETIZKY’ 


* SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


ss 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vieuna; alse Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


LESCHETIZEY. 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a 
of her art. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
finished pianiste and pessesses 


ability ef communicating te others a 


knowledge 
HANS somplets knowledge of herart” | 1 finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a mest selid school” 
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DIRECTRE APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


BARITON Direction L. G. CHARLTON, 


="CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION in Four Languages in all branches. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
STUDIO: 572 Park Ave., bet. 62d and 63d Sts., New York 








MRS. <> 


Edmund Severn. 
Vocal Instruction. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
“A musical magician.” 
“ A most successful teacher.” 


Mon., Tues., Wed , 2 to 4 P. M. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. 
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VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 





eo! New YORK. 





szxnon COWPER 


Address 621 Fine Arts Bidg., or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 




















MASCAGNI OVATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 

N Pietro Mascagni’s arrival in Philadelphia, Mon- 

SS day, the composer was greeted by an army of 

his countrymen, and, accompanied by a band, was 

escorted to his hotel. The enthusiasm over his first ap- 

pearance equaled the demonstrations witnessed at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House last week. 








Devoll-Isham. 

Hyernege G. CHARLTON announces George Devoll, 

tenor, and Edwin Isham, baritone, in joint recital 
this coming season. These artists have just returned from 
Europe where they have achieved conspicuous social and 
artistic triumphs in the season just past. Their repertory 
includes a wide range of the very best, ancient and modern, 
classical music. They make a specialty of duets, as well as 
negro folk songs, which they idealize and raise to a fine art, 
ind with which they have scored very pronounced suc- 
cesses in some of the most exclusive drawing rooms of 
the London smart set and in public appearances. Here are 
some London notices regarding these artists which speak 
for themselves: 
their 
sev- 


Edwin Isham made a great success at 
which contained 
out of the highest praise. 
Isham has a fine baritone voice, and he sings with the 

* ° * The negro sung in inimitable 
hit and were enthusiastically applauded. 


sings with great charm, and has evidently 


George Devoll and 


concert, and the wholly satisfactory program, 


eral items the ordinary calls for 


** * Mr 


verve. 


run, 
greatest melodies, 
manner, made a distinct 
Mr. Devoll, the 
studied in the best school; his contributions were delivered with a 


tenor, 


taste and reserve difficult to attain—London Post. 

Their rendering of a duet setting of “Oh! That We Two Were 
Maying ” afforded a genuine treat, while their respective solos won 
the applause of connoisseurs.—Daily Telegraph. 


Messrs. 
duet from 


Devoll and Isham gave a highly dramatic rendering of a 


Bizet'’s “‘Les Pecheurs de Perles,” which was encored.— 





he Stage, London 
sympathetic in quality, and he 
Isham displayed his fine bari- 


Mr. Devoll has a tenor very 
sings with much charm. Mr. 


tone voice to much advantage, and was later on heard in some quaint 


voice 


e & 2 


negro songs.—Morning Post, London 


Mr. Isham is possessed of a really beautiful baritone voice, which 
he uses with artistic effect. His mezza voce is particularly delight- 
ful. * * * Mr. Devoll’s voice is a tenor of the purest quality, 
which he uses with the skill and perfection of phrasing that can 
come only from a keen musical talent and excellent training. Mr. 
Devoll and Mr. Isham sing duets together exquisitely.”—Travel 


Life, London. 


Edwin Isham and George Devoll have made a remarkable success, 
both in drawing and in concerts, with their duets 
and solos of a high yet frequently light order, sung in several lan- 


rooms public 


guages. Their ensemble singing is so fresh and spontaneous that it 
is popular everywhere.—The Gentlewoman, London. 


their of negro 


In London 


made them quite the vogue. 


singing, especially 
London Letter, Mail and Express. 


charming songs, 





ZELLMAN CONSERVATORY CONCERT. 


N Wednesday evening, September 18, the following 
program was given at a musicale at the Zellman Con- 


servatory of Music: 


Piano— 
Marche Funder. .ccccsccsccvadevccevees ..Chopin 
BONOTND cosdscscecowees inte teigbbas cop sinieierteiexescnerunel Chopin 
Pallos P. Pollini. 
Vocal Se eT Te Selected 
Pietro Marzen. 
Piano 
Mates 1 Bin. cccccccecdovavdvestvonecencscoecessseeesses ..Pollini 
Valse Caprice.. MTITTITITITITI TTT iT tT Pollini 
Pallos P. Pollini. 
Vocal solo = oddewdtceveseneeueedeseekeraewk .Selected 
Joseph B. Zellman. 
Vocal duet . eevee ésavteuneeedss tdaieees denen seen 
Pietro Marzen and Joseph B, Zellmah, 
Mr. Pollock, the tenor, who is a pupil of Joseph B. 


Zellman, has been engaged to sing in a prominent Harlem 


temple. 


ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 
SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERI—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 
For Terms, &c., address 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 














F the many artistic laurels earned by George Ham- 
* lin, the distinguished tenor few are more signifi- 
cant than those which he carried away from the re- 
cent Worcester Festival. This institution has grown to be of 
national importance, and it annually attracts cultured au- 
diences of the most discriminative kind. To win excep- 
tional favor there means to secure the indorsement of the 
best critics and the leading musicians of the country. 
From among the many soloists, and out of the numerous 
interesting programs, these experts have selected Mr. 
Hamlin as the salient feature of the festival. His devo- 
tion to the cause of Richard Strauss is well known, 
and in sending him the tenor music of “Guntram” and 
‘“Feuersnoth” the great German composer was fully aware 
that he could not find in this country a singer more fitted 
for the difficult parts than is Mr. Hamlin. Usually, 
critics, like doctors, disagree most severely, but on the 
subject of our tenor they are unanimous. 
Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and easily bore away the honors. His 
the No attention to 
detail arrested the melodic flow. There was a fine sense of propor- 


conception of tenor role was most artistic. 
tion throughout the air, and the climax was not discounted; it was 
irresistible. Mr, Hamlin, through hard work and by force of brains, 
is one of the most brilliant singers now before the public.—Philip 
Hale, in the Boston Journal, October 3. 





There were two compositions by that image smashing young revo- 
lutionary, Richard Strauss, the instrumental love scene from 
“Feuersnoth” and the air from “Guntram.” Performances by the 
solo singers are not considered significant material for the Tribune’s 
discussion of festivals given outside the metropolis, because they 
seldom if ever offer anything in song or singer with which the 
metropolitan public is not familiar; but Mr, Hamlin has been so 
eloquent a champion of artistic dignity, nobility and sincerity that 
he deserves to be singled out for a word of special praise.—E. H. 
Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, October 4. 





Mr. Hamlin was, as always, an artist in all he did.—E. H. Kreh- 
biel, in the New York Tribune, October 3. 





Mr, Hamlin delivered the ““Ode to Peace,” from Richard Strauss’ 
“Guntram,” eloquently and with exquisite finish.—Boston Herald, 
October 4. 





George Hamlin, who takes away the brightest artistic laurels from 
the festival, seized the occasion to bring forward a Strauss aria, 
which was superbly done.—New York Times, October 4. 





Of the soloists, Mr. Hamlin was most successful, singing his aria 
very well indeed.—Boston Transcript, October 3, 





The “Friedenserzahlung,” from Richard Strauss’ “Guntram,” 
proved a work of wonderful beauty, both of orchestration and of 
melody. Mr. Hamlin sang the aria grandly, in a way worthy of this 
noble music.—Boston Transcript, October 4. 





A fine exhibition of vocal art was given by George Hamlin, who 
was easily the best of the soloists. During recent years he has 
established himself as a singer and musician of the highest rank.— 
Worcester Telegram, October 3. 





The aria from “Guntram” was remarkably well sung by Mr. Ham- 
lin. Here is a man of courage and scholarship in music. He has 
a tenor voice that, with finished method and rare intelligence, makes 
him a popular success wherever he goes. All could feel that the art 
of the singer was of the highest, and applause was hearty in recog- 
nition of it. It was, in fact, the finest singing of the festival, the 
most notable solo achievement.—Worcester Telegram, October 4. 





Mr. Hamlan, who has not appeared since 1898, showed himself the 
same reliable, conscientious and artistic singer as of old, doing his 
work well and modestly.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican, October 3. 





Of especial interest was the Richard Strauss aria, “‘Friedenser- 
zahlung,” which Mr, Hamlin sang with intelligence and sympathy. 
Mr. Hamlin has made an enviable name for himself by his courage 
and ability in introducing the difficult and ultra modern songs of 


this composer to the American public, a task which” the average 
professional singer would never dream of undertaking. His success 
shows that he has not only fine vocal gifts, but excellent musician- 
ship.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican, October 4. 





Mr. Hamlin sang with perfect good taste and artistic feeling. 
Beautiful as his voice is, it is by no means the greatest charm of 
his singing, and his interpretation of the Strauss aria tonight is 
eagerly awaited.—Worcester Evening Gazette, October 3. 


Mr. Hamlin, the American evangelist of Richard Strauss, intro- 
duced to the audience a scene from “Guntram.” The aria made a 
very favorable impression, and Mr. Hamlin’s artistic singing and 
beautiful voice were very much enjoyed.—Worcester Evening Gazette, 
October 4. 





Mr. Hamlin upheld the good impression left from other festival 
appearances. He sang in a style that displayed much cultivation of 
voice and broad, natural endowment.—Worcester Spy, October 3. 





Mr, Hamlin was very fine in the ‘“‘Friedenserzahlung,” from the 
“Guntram” of Richard Strauss. He will be remembered as a thor- 
ough musician, with an excellent and finely cultivated 
Worcester Spy, October 4. 


voice.— 





HEATHE-GREGORY 





S one of the artists of Emma Nevada's company last 
A season, Heathe-Gregory, the basso, received midny 
excellent endorsements from the leading critics of this 
country. Appended are extracts from criticisms: 

FROM BOSTON. 


The young American basso, Heathe-Gregory, has a magnificcnt-voice, 


sweet and resonant. He sings easily, his tones, even in the upper 
register, are not forced, and his lower notes are unusually rich and 
vibrant. Mr. Gregory showed great skill in controlling his voice, 
and his whole performance was thoroughly enjoyable and richly de 


served the favor shown him.—Globe. 

Of the assisting company, Heathe-Gregory gave the most satisfac 
tion. 
taste.—Post, 


His voice has a remarkably wide range, and he sang in good 


Heathe-Gregory has a sympathetic, low bass voice, with a baritone 
like freedom in its upper notes.—Herald. 


led off the 
ond part, singing to the composer's accompaniment two 


Heathe-Gregory, baritone, with a beautiful voice, sec 
songs by 


Arthur Foote.—Transcript. 


FROM WORCESTER. 


In Heathe-Gregory, basso, a genuine treat was offered to music 


lovers. His voice is keyed low, and its rich, full notes were magnifi 
cent. He has a robust voice, which was splendid in its execution 
smooth, thrilling and carrying with it a sweep of passion that was 


masterly. He responded to several encores.—Spy. 





Heathe-Gregory, the only American on the program, possesses a 
bass that is phenomenally beautiful. His stage presence is pleasing, 
and he sings with just the dramatic touch that most attracts. His 
voice is rich, flexible and full of color. In the varied group of songs 
he contributed he showed delightful variety in execution.—Gazette. 





Heathe-Gregory has a deep and powerful voice, which is singularly 
sympathetic, clear and sweet, and the singer has it under splendid 
control.—Telegram. 





FROM SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Heathe-Gregory’s singing last night was a delight, 
comforting to hear a man sing without posing.—Union. 


and it was 





The basso, Mr, Gregory, has a firm and resonant voice, and he 
sang in good taste.—Republican. 


FROM WASHINGTON, 

Heathe-Gregory, the young American basso, made a most favorable 
impression with a voice of fine quality, which he handles with admir 
able intelligence. All of his songs were we!l delivered and marked 
with great expression.—Post. 





Heathe-Gregory sang all his songs with fine effect, both as to 
quality of tone and artistic phrasing. Mr. Gregory's voice is of ex 
ceptional range, resonance of tone and power, and he sings with 
much intelligence.—Star. 


Mr. Gregory’s voice is of exceptional range and great power, and 
he sings with much intelligence.—Times. - 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
The best assisting soloist proved to be Heathe-Gregory, basso, 
who uses his fine voice with admirable shading, enunciation and 
phrasing.—Inquirer. 





Mr, Gregory has a fine bass voice, which he uses with discretion 
and good taste.—Record. 
FROM UTICA. 
The honors of the evening were shared by 
basso, and Pablo Casals, the ‘cellist. Gregory has a voice of re 
markable quality, over which he has excellent control.—Observer. 


Heathe-Gregory, the 





Heathe-Gregory, the basso, was cordially received. He is the pos- 
sessor of a melodious bass voice of wide range, which was displayed 
to good advantage.—Press. 

Engagements are pending for Mr. Heathe-Gregory for 
joint recitals with Suzanne Adams and also with Fritzi 
Scheff in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Utica and 


New York. 











Philip Hale, in Boston “ Journal,” 

‘*Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and 
easily bore away the honors, * * * 
Mr. Hamlin is one of the most bril- 
liant singers now before the pub- 
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SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Etc. 


HAMLIN 


Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago, 


or principal New York Managers. 


H. E. Krehbiel, in New York“ Tribune” 
‘*Mr. Hamlin has been so eloquent 
a champion of artistic dignity, no- 
bility and sincerity that he deserves 
to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. * * * He was, as always, 
an artist in all he did.” 
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CARL IN BUFFALO 
AND SEATTLE. 


— = 


Big Successes and a Sermon on His Playing. 


meen) 1LLLIAM C. CARL scored a triumph for his 
work last week in Buffalo, where he in- 
augurated the Pan-American organ and 
appeared no less than ten times as soloist 
with the Duss Band. The success was so 
pronounced that the popular artist was 
engaged to play at Symphony Hall, Boston, on Monday 
evening, October 27, as soloist with the Duss Band. The 
work to be produced will be the Symphony in D minor 
for organ and orchestra by Alexandre Guilmant. This 
work was rendered three times in Buffalo during the week, 
and the soloist and Mr. Duss were accorded an ovation at 
each performance. 

The famous Pan-American organ, which Mr. Carl had 
the honor of inaugurating, has been presented to the city 
of Buffalo by J. M. Adams and placed in Convention Hall. 
The instrument is one of the great organs of the world, 
and the city is to be congratulated, as the advent of the or- 
gan means much in advancing the musical status of the 
country. The organ has been entirely rebuilt and im- 
proved and is an admirable instrument. 

The following extracts are from reports in the Buffalo 
daily papers: 

* * * The piéce de résistance, however, was the Symphony for 
organ and orchestra by Guilmant, and played by William C. Carl 
and the band. It is but seldom this combination is heard, and Mr. 
Carl scored a triumph by his masterly playing and brilliant rendition 
of the symphony. The Pastorale was beautifully played, and the 
finale displayed the artist’s brilliant technic to fine advantage.—The 
Buffalo Courier, October 8, 1902. 








The organ recitals given last week by William C. Carl, of New York, 
were of especial interest to students and lovers of organ music. As is 
always the case when Mr. Carl plays, there was a goodly showing 
of organists present, including some of the most prominent ones in 
the city. There is no adverse criticism to be made on the work of 
this artist. His impeccable and facile pedal technic, his unerring 
sense of balance, his beautiful coloring, his smooth, clean playing, 
all these command the admiration of musicians, especially those 
of his guild, and the enthusiastic approval of the public. Mr. Carl 
always regards his work seriously, and his most earnest wish is to 
grow in his art.—-Buffalo Express, October 12, 1902. 





Last night the large organ in Convention Hall was heard for the 
first time since it came into possession of the city. * * * No bet- 
ter artist could have been secured for its introduction than William 
C. Carl, and his playing of two numbers and an encore elicited 
vociferous applause.—The Buffalo Commercial, October 7, 1902. 





The Guilmant symphony for organ and orchestra which was such 
an interesting feature of Tuesday evening’s concert, was repeated 
last evening by special request. A splendid performance of the solo 
part was given by William C, Carl. The qualities which have raised 
him ‘> the position of America’s representative concert organist 
were constantly in evidence, and at the close of the last movement 
he was given the tribute of spontaneous and enthusiastic applause.— 
The Buffalo Express, October 10, 1902. 


A Sermon on Carl's Music. 

N a sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. W. H. G. Tem- 
ple, of Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash., the preacher 
made the organ recital given in that church by Wil- 

liam C. Carl, of New York, the basis for his illustration. 
The text for the discourse was taken from II Cor., iv, 16: 
‘Though the outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” Dr. Temple devoted more than a 
half column newspaper space in tributes to Mr. Carl’s beau- 
tiful playing and the impressions left by the music. The 
minister drew eloquent lessons from the recital to illus- 
trate points in his sermon on the outward and inward 
man. It seems rather remarkable that a minister of the 
Gospel should carry away with him such uplifting thoughts 
after hearing an organ concert, and it is still more re- 
markable that he should embody these thoughts in a ser- 
mon delivered more than a week after attending the con- 
cert. Mr. Carl’s playing must, indeed, have been an event 
in Dr. Temple’s ministerial life. We append his remarks 


from the Seattle Times: 
Last Tuesday evening many of you sat in this church entranced 
fof nearly two hours, while William C. Carl gave an organ recital. 
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Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Etc. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 353 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do yousing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening’s entertain- 
ment with great success. Not toys, but finest mus 
instruments ever invented. Ail hits, Easy to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list of | artists, free. 


























Many of us may not have fully appreciated all his selections. Doubt 
less those of uncultivated taste would have made up a more popular 
program; but then we could hardly expect that such a distinguished 
player would be willing to do any less than render the most difficult 
and classical music. How majestic was that fugue in D major! 
How impressive that study for the pedals only! How that music 
of the forest took hold of us! The chords sometimes seemed to 
nestle among the vines as though they had been touched by fairy 
fingers. Then how dense the darkness was in that other master 
piece! How we almost felt the shock while we heard the rumble 
of the earthquake, and how there fell upon our ears from the angelic 
choirs above the sweetest minstrelsy of heaven, as the performer 
delicately glided with his deft fingers over keys! It was all wonder 
ful. A sigh of regret followed the closing chords of the “Coronation” 
anthem, and the large audience went out into the street, I believe, 
richer for that experience. Could 1 sit under such a spell as that 
weekly, I think I cou!d preach. Nothing influences me more pow 
erfully than good music. Let our new musical director, our new 
organist, our quartet and chorus make a note of that. All through 
those masterly strains I was revelling in thoughts most of which 
have now vanished, but some of which doubtless you will get the 
benefit of later on. I never go to a grand concert but I get a 
sermon or two out of it. 

How Mr. Carl brought out the power and sweetness of our organ! 
He showed us that the organ cannot be played like a piano. There 
is an organ touch; there is also an organ taste. No instrument 
responds so splendidly to a fine instinct for chords and combination 
as the pipe organ. But this is but a part of the thought. The next 
suggestion is somewhat humiliating, but very healthy. He got out 
all there was in the instrument. He was greater than the organ on 
which he played. He was limiting his own genius to the size and 
appointments of the instrument. He was, therefore, somewhat handi 
capped. Good as our organ is, it is but a fragment—a good fragment, 
perhaps the best in the city, or even in the Northwest at the present 


} 


time, but still only a fragment. In its very limitations we got a 


glimpse of what a very much more extended and complicated instru 


ment might be. Perhaps this thought would not have come to us 
had we not had some such experience as that on last Tuesday 
evening.—Seattle Daily Times, Friday, October 3, 1902 


D. A. BLACKMAN’S ‘* PSYCHO-VOWEL 
METHOD.” 
HE inventor of this method arrived here early in the 
summer and has met with much success, having 
something highly original and effective to offer students 
of singing. Without practice or vocalizing of exercises he 
teaches the student to sing, and moreover says he accom 
plishes this with people anywhere from eight to eighty 
years of age. At the first of a series of fortnightly “So 
cial Evenings” at his studio, 400 Fifth avenue, this pro 
gram was given: 


Duet, Pilot Brave ‘ 
J. Walter Clarke and D. A. Blackmar 


Piano, Frisches Grin os Spindler 
Mrs, Marie Merrick 
Asthore . seeeqgone lrotere 
Miss Caroline Belche 
Callest Thou Thus.. Mietzke 
Mrs. Merrick 
Duet, Only Thee...... White 
Mr. and Mrs. WI 
Duet, Moonlight Neuland 


Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Clarke 
Piano, Kammenoi Ostrow : Rubinstein 
Mrs. Merrick 
Gaily Chant F ‘ ‘ De Pinna 
Because I Love You...... ‘ Hawley 
Mrs. Hallie White. 

The participants were all students, nothing having been 
specially prepared, the object being to have them sing just 
what they are at present studying. Mrs. White is Mr 
Blackman’s most finished product, and she sings charm 
ingly with ease and effect. 


Mary Umstead, Pianist. 
sar E time ago Miss Umstead played at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., and with pronounced success, as may be seen by 
the following: 

Miss Umstead has a charming personality; she wins the sym- 
pathy of the spectators upon her appearance, and when she is seated 
at the piano she becomes the trained artist as soon as her fingers 
touch the keys and from that moment until the last note is sounded 
she is wrapped in her theme.—Wilkesbarre Leader 





Ashmall Cathedral Service. 
ILLIAM E. ASHMALL, organist and director of 
the Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, Newark, 
N. J., arranged a special service at that church for last 
Sunday evening, all the organ solos and anthems being se- 
lected from Mendelssohn’s works. 

The music at this church has recently undergone an en 

tire change, and is now much enjoyed. 


elietahiee Tablet. 


N honor of the late composer and teacher, Josef Rhein 
berger, whose pupils are scattered all over the earth, a 
memorial tablet will be placed on a wall of the house in 
which he was born. Contributions for this sympathetic 
purpose, even the smallest, will be gratefully accepted, and 
may be addressed to Hans Wilhelm Hartmann, 13 Ludwig 
str., Munich, Germany. 


Klingenfeld College of Music. 


HE Klingenfeld College of Music and School of Elo- 
cution, at 108 Hancock street, Brooklyn, begins the 
autumn term with important additions to the faculty and 
enrollment of pupils. Mrs. Marie Klingenfeid, the acting 
principal of the college, recently returned from a pleasant 
vacation passed in Canada. 


SOHMER IN ART. 


> 


UGO SOHMER, the head of the house of 
Sohmer & Co., the well known piano manu 
facturers of this city, has been spending a 
considerable part of the summer and early fall 
in Europe as far east as St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and has been comparing musical con 





ditions in Europe with those here, with a result at once 
gratifying and complimentary to the conditions that pre- 
vail here. He has learned, as have so many others, that 
there is a widespread appetite for fine music in America, 
that the stimulus is great, the prospects for its develop- 
ment extremely pronounced, and that there is a career in 
music such as very few periods in the history of mankind 
have offered to young people in any art 

Of course the Sohmer piano is one of the representa 
tive art pianos of the United States. It has become in the 
household sense of the word a musical agent for the family 
that has, within itself, elevated the tone of music in the 
homes, and its artistic features have given many musical 
people during the past twenty-five years a desire for fur 
ther cultivation and aroused within them higher aspirations 
in the art. Herein in this very feature exists the pro 
found value of the piano as an art stimulus. It is with 
firms of this kind; it is with a house like Sohmer, the 


aim and the ambition te 


be identified not only with the 
structure of an artistic piano, but with its identity in the 
musical development of the country, in its parallel advance 
ment as we go forward in our higher culture in the art 
of music, and people like Sohmer & Co. are the ones to 
whom the musicians owe their great and everlasting grat 
itude for having offered to them through the instruments 
such firms build an opportunity to reach higher zxsthetic 
elevations and become inspired in their efforts to hear 
music under auspices that create greater demands for cul 
ture. In short it is evolution, and this evolution is aug 


mented and fomented, as were, through the association in 


the home and in the artistic studio and in the concert room 
with an instrument such as the Sohmer grand is, a grand 
which in itself undoubtedly is a great aid to the student 
and the amateur, and the lover of music for expansion in 
musical and artistic activity 

In addition to the inner construction, in itself artistic, 
the Sohmer House has also created a series of art prod 
ucts in the cases so that through them a certain consistency 
exists between an artistic studio or drawing room and a 
piano of the same character in its artistic appearance. This 
is also an additional development in the construction of 
Sohmer & C 


ranks of piano manufacturers whose instruments represent 


are always in the first 


high class pianos 


the latest and most modern theories of piano construction 
in conjunction with the fundamental laws of acoustics and 
musical art. Their establishment on the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-second street is a home for musical 


tellectuality 


Jeannette Durno. 
EANNETTE DURNO, the well known piano virtuoso 
one of the leading American artists on the piano, was 
in New York and Boston this week. 
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A CRITICISM OF 
CRITICAL PRINCIPLES. 





By Arthur Bles. 

N a recent article in the Contemporary Review Miss 
Hannah Lynch has given forth her views on 
Paul Bourget. The article is avowedly a criti- 
cism of that author’s latest book, “L’Etape,” 
which even Miss Lynch allows “to command the 
esteem due to all sincere work, to command re- 

spect by its real talent, its seriousness” and so on. 

If the writer of the Contemporary Review article had 
only remained in that unprejudiced spirit, her dicta 
would perhaps have a certain value, whereas, placed as 
it is between ranting accusations of Lemaitreisms and 
general vileness, the few words of praise forced from her 
in spite of herself sound very much like condescending 
irony. Yet throughout her whole article Miss Lynch feels 
a necessity to temper her justice with mercy, a necessity 
which I should be very much surprised to learn came 
from personal liking for the author. Miss Lynch is also 
sincere, I may say—without the slightest idea of sarcasm. 

The Contemporary Review article gives forth an odor far 
more suggestive of sincerity than of profound thought. 
It sounds very much like the product of a person whose 
mind is deeply prejudiced against the object of her at- 
tack, and who, immediately on seeing the book and its 
author’s name, had determined that it was in urgent need 
of a purifying thrashing; however, after perusal, the book 
turning out better than was expected, the critic does not 
like to give up the pleasure of scourging its author, so 
takes him to pieces personally and makes apologies for his 
better effort in literature. All this on the Emersonian 
principle that a man should be true to himself; if he is a 
scoundrel, he should only have scoundrel thoughts; if a 
snob, he should give vent to no idea that is not in itself 
essentially snobbish. 

Miss Lynch’s article begins by a severe attack against 
the Valenciennes and batiste adoring qualities of the or- 
dinary French novelist—on which point I am entirely of 
her opinion. But then she goes into pages and pages of 
invective against Paul Bourget’s personal faults; his snob- 
bishness and love of fashion. 

Suppose M. Bourget is fond of the world—not knowing 
him I cannot say whether he is or not—is that any reason 
why a book written by him, which certainly has great in- 
trinsic merit and shows a great moral advance upon his 
earlier works, should be pulled to pieces all along the 
line? 

Is criticism to be eternally subjected to the influence of 
outward considerations? Will art works never be allowed 
by their critics to stand by themselves and be judged ac- 
cording to their own merits instead of comparatively with 
other art works? A work is either good or bad; the word 
“mediocre” was invented for the benefit of those who do 





or cannot trust themselves to pronounce for the good or 
the bad. 

That Tolstoi’s Prince André is a greater character 
than poor, tormented Jean Monnéron, M. Bourget would 
be the first to acknowledge. But that fact does not elimi- 
nate the other fact that Jean Monnéron is a living and 
great character of fiction. Is the “Eroica” Symphony any 
less a great art work because the C minor is greater? 

Has Brahms’ F minor Quintet no intrinsic value be- 
cause Schumann’s in E flat has more? And who will 
deny the beauty of Raphael’s portrait of La Fornarina 
because Leonardi da Vinci's Liza Geoconda is still more 
subtly beautiful? In each comparison both the works are 
great, therefore criticise each by its own light, instead of 
approaching the more brilliant light of one in order to 
strengthen the shadows of the other. 

And it is not a necessary deduction that M. Bourget 
should misunderstand Tolstoi because he does not agree 
with the great Russian’s notions of certain conditions. 
It certainly is a pity that M. Bourget goes so far as to 
speak of his aged contemporary as “ce nefaste Utopiste 
russe,” but there is no doubt, in view of the “serious- 
ness” of “L’Etape,” that its author refers to the—in his 
mind—noxious influences on the masses of Tolstoi’s doc- 
trines rather than to his literary powers; which M. Bour- 
get himself is far too intelligent to deny or to decry. 
There is always a tendency among amateur critics to 
judge an author’s or a composer’s idea from his own 
standpoint, whereas were he to place himself in the zone 
of the creator’s thought he would judge the matter far 
more largely. It is the case of the man who views a 
landscape from its own level, then climbs a hillside and 
looks at it again. Provided the hill is high enough, the 
landscape is hardly recognizable, owing to the change in 
relative values. 

But let us take Miss Lynch’s article line for line, as it 
were, and do our best to show the “illogic” of her argu- 
ments. 

First, M. Bourget is hard on the “arrivist,” says she, in 
reference to his treatment of Monnéron the father. Very 
well and good, but Monnéron is not an “arrivist,” which 
term is used in reference to a man who makes name and 
fortune entirely through his own efforts. Now Monnéron 
makes neither one nor the other. He lives simply, un- 
known to all, except his pupils at the Lycée Louis le 
Grand. His fortune consists of an extravagant wife, a 
spendthrift son and a stipend of from 12,000 to 13,000 
francs a year, including the fees for lessons given out of 
school hours. The “arrivist” has, then, but little to do 
with Joseph Monnéron, so I do not admit the possibility 
of comparing Paul Bourget’s own “arrivism” with a non- 
existent quality in his creation. 

Now as for this Monnéron! Miss Lynch, after having 
spoken about the advantages enjoyed by Ferrand, the 
Catholic professor—the Omega of Monnéron’s Alpha, or 
the Alpha of Monnéron’s Omega, as you see fit to con- 


sider him, being yourself Freethinker or Catholic—says: 
“Tf, on the other hand, you have the misfortune to be a 
Freethinker this is what will happen to you as a pro- 
fessor: You will live in a horrid barrack let out in pro- 
miscuous flats; you will marry a jade who will waste your 
money; you will have to read unbound, torn and tat- 
tered books; you will have no interior elegance about 
you. Your servants and your concierge will prove mon- 
sters of grasping infidelity and disorder. Your children 
will be born in different places and therefore be uproot- 
ed; your eldest son will embezzle and forge; a love of 
cravats and light women will lead him and your house to 
utmost ruin. You will educate your daughter liberally, 
and, instead of copying your MS. in meditative solitude 
as the other daughter (Brigitte Ferrand) does her father’s, 
she will fly to the dreadful bachelor’s flat, don false fine 
raiment, reach, by seduction, murder and suicide and 
break your heart in a hospital ward.” 

How absurd all this is; there is nothing throughout the 
whole book to justify any such conclusion, which again 
sounds horribly superficial. M. Bourget does not pretend 
that all these “malheurs” come from the fact that Mon- 
néron is a Freethinker. They are, as he shows clearly 
enough throughout the book, the results of that mush- 
room growth which hot headed Socialists are apt to con- 
sider the equal of gradual intellectual development. The 
coming social revolution—if it comes—will not be able to 
stand simply because economic conditions are such as to 
permit of its existence; it will need, as all social scien- 
tists are willing to acknowledge, generations of universal 
education, in order to train the people to the standard of 
intelligence required by their greater responsibilities. 

In the description of a scene at the Union Tolstoi, ex- 
ceedingly characteristic—as I can state from personal ex- 
perience—a meeting preceded by that ridiculously illogical 
“Hymn to the Goddess of Unreason,” the Socialist “Mar- 
seillaise,” M. Bourget says: “They spoke of Progress, al- 
though ignorant of its fundamental principle, which is de- 
velopment by continuity—as is shown by that appeal for 
total destruction, ‘Du passé faisons table rase. * * * 
And all of them sang in good faith!” 

There is a surprise in this last phrase, but certainly no 
contempt! And again: “If this passion for destruction 
had been led into the right way of professional industry 
Boisselot would doubtless have become a superior work- 
man, whereas under the circumstances he was but a very 
inferior bourgeois. And once more, speaking of that de- 
sire for learned offspring that develops like a parasite 
growth on the hard brains of otherwise rational prole- 
tariats, M. Bourget says: “The great law of which his 
father, his family and himself were the victims.” “He” 
refers to Jean Monnéron. 

I can see nothing in all this which can be made to imply 
that the Freethinking propensities of Joseph Monnéron are 
the cause of all his worldly misfortunes. Read pages 51 
and 515, besides many others even more affirmative, and 
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you will find, I think, that my reasoning is more in keep- 

ing with the spirit of the book than that of Miss Lynch. 

The fact that the earnest Socialist professor lives in a 
flat is in no way connected with his philosophy; it is a 
simple consequence of his financial condition. Had M. 
Bourget placed him in a “hdétel privé” on 13,000 francs, 
with a family of five exclusive of himself, Miss Lynch 
who, I believe, lives in Paris, would probably have been 
the first to protest against its possibility. As for the ex- 
travagant wife, it may be a punishment for religious 
wrong doing, but it can hardly be on account of it unless 
we consider it as an evidence of Divine wrath. 

The unbound books have the same “raison d’étre” as 
the furnished flat, and their tattered condition is nothing 
new to those who frequent men whose minds are far more 
occupied with the contents of the book than its outward 
appearance. Lack of interior elegance is the logical se- 
quence of the extravagant and vulgar wife. 

As for the children being born in different places, what 
on earth difference does that make in this cosmopolitan 
age? 

The daughter, alas! is but too comman a case in France. 
Her leading astray is again no fault of her father’s re- 
ligious or irreligious thinking, she is simply the victim uf 
a combination: an uncomprehending mother, a sensual 
love for an unworthy object and a father who is far too 
interested in his studies and too sure of the effects of the 
education he has given his children to doubt or even note 
the inner working of their minds. That father happened 
to be a Freethinker; he might just as well have been any 
other kind of student; the result would have been the 
same, 

As for the servants and concierges, probably Miss Lynch 
knows something about them herself. I never heard any- 
one go into ecstasies over their benevolence as yet. 

But why has Miss Lynch never mentioned in her article 
the real hero of “L’Etape,” Jean Monnéron, son of the 
Freethinking professor and one of the finest characters I 
know of in modern fiction? This again looks like preju- 
dice. 

What can be more tolerant than the portrayal of that 
strong hearted young fellow’s inner mind workings; his 
intellectual socialism, but his spiritual yearning toward the 
unknown—for is not that yearning, which all of us expe- 
rience more or less, simply a psychical phenomenon, a 
universal attraction toward the unfathomably mysterious? 

And just as Jean Monnéron is left entirely unmentioned 

in Miss Lynch's article, so is Crémieu-Dax, a member of 
that race which M. Bourget is accused of holding in such 
violent detestation. I also have “peered and peered” and 
perceived nothing on the horizon—of Miss Lynch's arti- 
cle. Where is implacable hate to be seen in such phrases 
as this: “He forced himself, whenever he entered into dis- 
cussion with one of the workingmen who frequented the 
Union, and particularly with the irritable Riouffol, to re- 
ply with all the gentleness of an elder brother who in- 
structs his junior”? 

It would take a whole magazine to reproduce all the 
evidences cf Paul Bourget’s tolerance toward the Hebrew 
race as represented in the person of Crémieu-Dax. Look 
at the first cleven lines of page 165, at pages 108-116, 127 and 
128, 137-140, and many more which any person of intelli- 
gence may find out for himself. 

M. Bourget’s direct reference to the Dreyfus case is 
more an artistic than an ethical fault. 

As for Rumesnil, also left unmentioned, if he is of the 
class that M. Bourget is accused of “sucking up to”—to 
use a schoolboy expression—no one can say that the au- 
thor has treated him with indulgence; he is as weak and 
cowardly as he would be in nature. 

Again, Miss Lynch accuses Bourget of spending more 
time on the immoral details of the love affair than on the 
sentiments undergone by the people most interested 
Such js not the case. Read the two chapters entitled 
“Coeur de jeune fille” and judge for yourself. 

Now, to come to the end of all this, let us first quote 
Miss Lynch’s last and least logical attack upon the book 
proper: “And yet altogether, in spite of himself and 
solely by reason of the perverse humanity of the average 
reader, all our sympathies are given to the unfortunate pro- 
fessor, while his rival, the unctuous Ferrand, hide bound 
in his complacent and material (sic) spiritualism * * * 
scarcely succeeds in inspiring a distant esteem. * * * 
There is more nobility in the dreamy, illusive, generous 
failure of the poor Freethinker on whose unfortunate head 
the biographer heaps, as an unfruitful lesson, all the mis- 
fortunes he can think of.” 

So, after reading “L’Etape” from beginning to end—per- 
haps in skipping a little in the midde sections—Miss Lynch 
finds sympathy with the character whom, she says, M. 
Bourget has constituted the villain of the piece! 

May I ask Miss Lynch if she has given herself the 
trouble to analyze her sympathy for poor Joseph Mon- 
néron, and its cause? I should -have imagined it came 
from M. Bourget’s remarkably subtle drawing of his char- 
acter; from the extreme tolerance with which M. Bourget 
has treated theories and ideas directly opposed to his own 
social views. 


Must an author tell in so many words what he wants the 
reader to understand, leaving nothing to the latter’s intel- 
lectual insight, or should he—in such a case as this at 
least—subtly place the issue of the struggle between two 
great social factions in the hands of the reader and let him 
draw his own conclusions therefrom? This, I contest, is 
what Paul Bourget has done in “L’Etape,” and Miss 
Lynch, being socialist in tendency, has drawn from the 
book sympathy for Monnéron; another, being Catholic, 
would approve M. Farrand’s arguments, while, if he be at 
all intelligent, giving Monnéron the credit of a true and 
profound belief in his mistaken cause. 

To deny the argument would be like championing a Ros- 
sini opera composed of the traditional recitative, aria and 
ensemble, held together by no unity of thought, against a 
Wagnerian music drama, one great psychological whole. 

M. Bourget’s book has faults, as we have mentioned, but 
as Emerson says, in his splendid essay on “Self Reliance,” 
“The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a hun- 
dred tacks. See the line at a sufficient distance and it 
straightens itself out to the average tendency.” 

And I maintain that the tendency of “L’Etape” is to 
unite the opposing social factions by making each see the 
earnestness with which the other regards his belief. 


GERARD-THIERS IN WASHINGTON. 


USICAL Washington has been expecting a great 
deal from the lecture song recital of Mr. Gérard- 
Thiers, of New York. Mr. Thiers has many pupils in 
Washington. Suffice it to say he fulfilled even more 
than had been expected of him. Washington has 
heard larger voices, but never a more consummate artist. 
His audience was composed of the principal vocal teach- 
ers and musicians of Washington. The philosophical 
theory advanced under the title of “Technic of Musical 
Expression” was at first received with respect and close 
attention, but a sceptical atmosphere pervaded the crowd- 
ed room, which thawed as each point was presented and 
logically proved. 

It is a question as to whether this method of analytic 
interpretation is entirely new with Mr. Gérard-Thiers. It 
would seem, though, he has crystallized the vaporings of 
many minds. Mr. Gérard-Thiers has a genial, broad- 
minded manner when lecturing, being free from the arro- 
gance that he justly might assume. His interpretative 
remarks on the Schumann-Nevin and Tosti songs were 
wonderfully clear and practical. 

The audience that went to criticise left the hall enthusias- 
tic disciples of his methods. Mr. Gérard-Thiers had the 
able support of Signor Fronani at the piano. And the 
ensemble of two such artists was a treat, indeed. Signor 
Fronani is to make New York his home. Washington 


will miss him, as he has been the one accompanist who 
could be relied on to do justice to the great artists that 


have been here. 








Van Yorx. 


AST week these columns contained a few of the ex- 
excellent press notices of Theodore van Yorx’s suc- 
cess at the recent Worcester festival. These should be 
added to them: 
Mr. van Yorx did full justice to the requirements of the score, and 
sang with fine freedom.—Special wire to New York Daily Tribune, 
October 1, 1902. 





The principals from the popular point of view were wholly success- 
ful. Mr. van Yorx was received with the enthusiasm that Worcester 
always manifests for a festival favorite, and sustained his reputation 
by really superb singing.—Special wire to New York Times, October 
I, 1902. 





Mr. van Yorx sang with animation and understanding.—Wire to 
Boston Journal, October 1, 1902 (Philip Hale). 





The part of Achier has little dramatic significance, but Mr. van 
Yorx sang it well, and there were several passages to display the 
fine quality of his tenor voice.—Wire to Springfield Republican, 
October 1, 1902 (Regal). 





Mr. van Yorx succeeded well in the two parts of Achier and the 
sentinel. His voice is very smooth and sweet and has a peculiar 
resonance, which makes it carry well without the least attempt at 
forcing. Although his parts in “Judith” were of minor importance, he 
pleased the audience well and fairly enthralled it in the calm, smooth 
recitative at the end of Act I1.—Worcester Spy, October 1, 1902. 





There is not much in either of the two tenor roles in “Judith” 
to interest either singer or audience, but van Yorx manifested ster 
ling artistic attainments in both. His voice is large and true, agree- 
able in every note, and his interpretations are always nicely adjusted 
to the exact demands of the text. Unexcelled in oratorio, he brings 
to everything he undertakes an infelligent view of the subject that 
makes his presence in a concert an unalloyed pleasure.—Worcester 
Telegram, October 1, 1902. 

Mr, van Yorx’s roles in “Judith” were not extensive. His voice 
is large and agreeable in every note, and his interpretations are 
always nicely adjusted to the exact demands of the text.—Worcester 
Evening Post, October 1, 1902. 





Mr. van Yorx has been heard here at two previous festivals, and 
the beautiful quality of his voice has won him many friends. His 
voice is of true tenor quality, extensive range and sufficient power 
—Worcester Evening Gazette, October 1, 1902. 





Whitney Tew. 

PROMINENT London journal recently said: “Whit- 
ney Tew’s wholly artistic use of a beautiful bass 
voice is too well known to need comment,” and concert 
givers and societies in America are evidently alive to this 
fact, as bookings for his winter tour in this country, De- 
cember 17 to March 31, are rapidly coming in from all 
quarters to his representative, N. Vert, 9 East Twenty- 

second street, New York. 
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6a rue de Ponthien, Paris. 











Mire. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 aecake Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHES 
roo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 











MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comi ae spies Lyrique, 
Professor of “ 
Silent Interpretation, | ny ‘Bastece, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





Mwue. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Fiacing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théitre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and W'S PRA CHCAL "SySTEM. 


"kines, 


Private lessons by M. 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 








MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





ENTIRELY NEW. 





Preserves gut strings in their original oily 
condition. Will fit in pocket of any violin case. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


MANUFACTURER, 
205 South Ninth ie Philadelphia. 





London, England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, E’c. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Stadio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 

















Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 





Mme. MORIANI. 
By (estemy for Voice Training 
Voice, Style, 


Com = ‘Training. for 
and the meet © ires, 
tlemen on each 


Monday and Thursday trom from iL to 4 
Madam her Les- 
sons irom po 1st to om the 
Continent, thus affordi: 
French ‘Diction with 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretar) 
of Medeme Montamt’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotei 
Westminster, London, England, 





REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 


Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 











LECTURE-RECITAL S fire Ano music. 
Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano !ilustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Founded 1893 by C. BE, SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester St, near Mountain. 


Bell Tel. Up 961. De n all b hes of 
Mus.c. Terms: pay = oo Conservatories. 
Consultation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 

Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director. 








Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West 124th Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 











To Thrill an Audience. 
PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 

By Mecy Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 

or translation. 
2614 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 





EMIL FISCHER, us 


Late of the Metrops'itan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved af for pupils in Vocal 
Culture and Operatic Work 

772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 East 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9!st St., New York. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
Phone: 











1350 Columbus. 





THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO, 
840 Fulton St., Rooms 3 and 4, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Private Studio, n Tompkins Place, near Court St. 
Telephone: 4207 Main. 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Coaching, Choir 
Trsining, boys or mixed voices; Sight Reading. 
Large electric organ. 2% E. Thirty-fifth St.,N 








JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paal Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Amy Murray’s 


i** Evenings of 
Scoitish Song,’’ 
With CHaRLes Eomunn Warn 
at the Piano. 


29 West 20th Street 
NEW voeK 











SIG. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the Y emy = = 
of the Metr P 


Voice Bubiveation. 
OL® ITALIAN METHOD. 
SPECIALTIFS: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 
Studio: 3 East i4th St., New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


Se" HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Baging. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.’ ANUEL GARCIA. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Contented a Pe il of Vannuccini. 
ie Hall, New York. 


EVERARD GALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 
The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 























Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio: Hel. Residence: 

egie Gramercy Park. 
New York City” ” 





RUBY GERARD BRAUN, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE. 
Recitals, Concerts, Musicales, Church Services, 
Society Functions. For terms, dates, &c.. address 
27 Waverly Avenue, Newark, N 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga 











Nine, CORNELIE MEYSENHEYN, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Court an oy at the Royal Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - Malian School. 
Art of Singing in Italian. French 
Englishand German 16] W. 93d St. 





DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 


NORMA KNOPFEL, Mgr. 
= Len Avenue, 
YORK. 





Mary Hissem de 


Moss, Soprano, 


106 West 90th Street, NEW YORK. 





Dr. 
HENRY G. 


136 Fifth Avenue, 
LECTURE RECITALS. 


HANCHETT 


New York City. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 
The only Music School empowered 


Act of Legislature to confer the 
regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Fivishing Students and for Artists 
for the Study of Repertoire. 


356 West 57th St. 


E. EBERHARD, President. 





Mime. TORPADIE -BIORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








Miss AVICE BOXALL, 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 
8 East 47th. Street. 
Management : Woifsohn Bureau. 





Clifford Wi 


GARITGHE 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts. 
36 E, 23d St., New York. 


ley, 





FRANK L. SEALY 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 


PANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
y ORGAN REG TALS, 
9 East 17th St., New York. 








THE MUSICAL OCOURIER. 




















GRAND 
PRIX. 














BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 











PARIS 





DD. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


257 Wabash Avenue, . 


1900. 








» CHICAGO, ILL. 























STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - 


NEW YORK. 





EASE 
IANOS 





PEASE Phethnastan tnd Co., — Woes a baste Lota ing 


We also facture the WILBUR piano,a 


HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. 


Better Now. 


1e¢s and pr s 


Write for catalog I 


MAIN OFFICES 


re st a moderate price 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstragse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 


Concerts, Berlin; the new — Concerts, 


Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Ber 


Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
: Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


viz. 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 


Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 





HANS TIETGEN, 


VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old ttallan Violins. 





c 3 oun e-3 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Preparea Roma “Pure Quiat’’ Strings. 


52 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Royal anpccge Of Music and Theatre, ster, Geman. 


— sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pup'Is; 72 Recitals. 


r-Her k manr Br roth, Déring Dra ke i rmann. Fr | ke erg. I 
tze t Manr t yr P 





118 Instructors, among whom are 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





TS teas Deve lo wr nt in all branches of mus OPRRATto ap DRAMATIC sc O08. : 
e Training e Stage oORt oe a SCHOO! « prisit ill solo and al 
‘ SEMINARY Special tral gf achers CHORUS ‘SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHIOOL 
Prit Tr HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, on E. E. Taubert. Il’IAN()}—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
ce ae Alexander Heinemann OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 


VIOLIN—Lady Halle Wilma Norman-Neruda Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking W. Rampelmann. ‘CE : LA Oo — Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
;AN—Otto Dienel L. val Mu D 
Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to $00 u parks $120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obt air : = igh the Conservatory. Pupils received at y time Consultatior 


hours fre 11 a. m,. to 


Klindworth- Scharweak Caneratuy of ts 


BERLIN W.,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dr. Huco GotpscuMipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHo_z, MAYEr- 
Maur (Piano); Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN Bren- 
NERBERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello); KN (Opera). 

Pupils received at time. 





SCHARWENKA, 
GOLDSCH MIDT, 
PFER 
any 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates Lge at yf LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the « the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERIC 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists ,,Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Cincinnati Conservatory 


of Music, 


respect to refinement, home comfort *»»d luxurious 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
I 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


THe Musi 


Factory at 


The Edit 


WE Gabler Piano. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


An Artistic Instrument for Artistic Purposes. 
Best Musical Effects Obtained. 
ERNST GABLER & BRO., 24-224 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., 


REFERENCE or-in-Chief of aL COURIER 








LONDON, W. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


Charlies Eine, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ ARTISTLIKE, LONDON."’ 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


TOURS ARRANGED. WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 





THE ** Undertakes Good Artiots Only.” 
ONCORDE The st Jomes hy - says Mr. N rde is the most 
erget d date 1 his fessi 
Musi says r ‘ s irtistic merit. 
ONCERT The pre Courier ; ~ His 1 a guares tee of 
ONTROL The Zeitac hri ft fur Musi k (Leipzig) says: H Concorde’s pring- 


iv spreche ind l i halten 


London 


» beste 


and Orchestra, Entertain- 
mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


he ‘Court ote say ‘The most 1 t ! ii 
ddress 310 Regent St London 
“CONCORDIST, LONDON THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton arothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Cable Code 








surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., 


CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 










THE MUBIOAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





VERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEW YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leadiag 


Pepular and Artists, 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOH/FIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





Vvose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








